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REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE HOME RULE 


Durine the debates in the House of Commons on the Franchise 
and Registration Bill, the Government, through various Cabinet 
Ministers, committed themselves to a Redistribution of Seats, 
but cautiously declined to say very much about when this measure 
would be introduced and passed, though frequently pressed on 
the subject by the Opposition. It is not to be wondered at that 
the latter were somewhat sceptical as to the value of these 
promises, for it is impossible to forget the fate of certain pledges 
given definitely by the Prime Minister and others in regard to a 
reform of the House of Lords and the setting up of an efficient 
Second Chamber. The whole point, however, of any Redistri- 
bution centres round the date. Carried out after Home Rule 
became law (arguing for the moment that it does reach the 
Statute Book) Redistribution would be nothing less than a fraud, 
and it is the object of this article to make this quite plain. 

Let me refer for a moment to the debates on the Franchise 
Bill and to the arguments used by members sitting to the right 
of the Chair. ‘The Irish over-representation,’ they said, ‘ of 
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which you complain, will be cured by the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill, when the representatives of Ireland will be reduced 
from 103 to 42.’ Consequently throughout the whole debate on 
the Franchise Bill Government supporters invariably excluded all 
Irish representation from their arguments, and seemed to resent 
any reference to the most glaring of all electoral anomalies as 
ill-timed, superfluous, and almost out of order. In fact, when 
giving some figures to the House showing the number of seats 
that had less than 7000 electors, and dividing them into those 
that habitually voted in the ‘Aye’ and ‘No’ lobbies, I was at 
once met with the interjection, ‘But you are counting in the 
Trish.’ (The figures, by the way, prove that there are more 
than double ag many small seats—t.e: under 7000 electors— 
returning supporters of the Government as there are of the 
Opposition, the actual figures being 95 to 43.) But why not 
count the Irish seats? How, in any discussion on Redistribution, 
can you exclude the Irish members, and lay down that they must 
not be counted on the ground that it will be all right when Home 
Rule is passed? The all-important point is that these seats 
which ‘must not be counted’ are being utilised at the present 
moment in the Division Lobby in order to pass Home Rule, 
though it is quite certain there is no mandate for this measure. 
They are quite good enough to count, apparently, when it is a 
case of a division for, let us say, depriving the Welsh Church 
of her income, but you must exclude them from your argument 
when you are discussing the question of Redistribution. It would 
be difficult to imagine any argument more unfair, more illogical, 
or even more ludicrous. 

Now let me briefly put the present political situation with 
which this whole question is so intimately bound up. It may 
be stated under three headings : 

(1) England is as much interested in the question of Home 
Rule and the consequent dismembering of the United Kingdom 
as Ireland is. 

(2) Home Rule was not in any true sense of the term the issue 
at the last General Election. In fact, the Government, besides 
having no mandate for this policy, know well that were the 
electorate given a chance of voting on it, they would give the 
same answer as they have done before. 

(3) The Constitution has been manipulated in a way pur- 
posely to prevent any appeal to the country being made until 
after the bargain between the Government and their Irish allies 
has been fulfilled. 

It is not necessary to argue about this third proposition, but 
a word or two may be usefully said on numbers one and two. 

England is equally interested with Ireland on the question 
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of Home Rule for many reasons. In the first place, she is 
expected to pay for it, and I challenge anybody to dispute the 
proposition that before a large burden of this sort is placed upon 
the taxpayers they have at least the right to decide by their 
votes whether they are prepared to shoulder this burden or not. 
It is no use dismissing the question of this annual tribute of so 
many millions as a ‘ sordid argument’; one can only be amused 
at anybody taking up this sort of line after listening to the 
strenuous arguments frequently advanced against a beggarly 
increase of some estimate by a few thousands a year, say, for 
granting a separation allowance to Territorials while. serving 
their country in camp, or for some similar object. The 
‘economists’ at once mobilise to vote down anything of this 
nature, though they brand any reference to the millions involved 
in this Irish question as a sordid argument, and one apparently 
quite unworthy to be used. And, again, surely England is 
entitled to consider and, if she wishes, to decline the risks 
involved in this policy of Home Rule. For were she ever to be 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with some foreign Power, 
it would mean having close on her flank a semi-independent 
nation, probably in a state of sulky neutrality, and even possibly 
of passive hostility. This is no fancy risk; it is merely weighing 
up statements that have proceeded from time to time from Irish 
orators themselves, and England, whose international position 
gets no easier as time goes on, may not think it worth while to 
take the chance. 

And now for No. 2. No politician of any weight would be 
prepared to say that this great question of Home Rule was the 
predominant, issue at the last General Election. What really 
happened was, that a very strenuous campaign was engineered 
against the Lords and the whole hereditary principle, for which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who did so much to embitter 
the campaign by stirring up class hatred, is entitled to a good 
deal of credit from an electioneering point of view, But having 
succeeded by the cry of ‘ Peers v. The People,’ and by keeping 
Home Rule well in the background, in just about upholding their 
majority on a second appeal to the same electorate, the Govern- 
ment are not entitled to say that they have a mandate to pass 
a Home Rule measure, from which, when directly appealed to, 
the common-sense and good judgment of the country have in- 
variably recoiled. It is not easy to accommodate oneself to look 
upon this great issue of Home Rule as merely a sort of conse- 
quential amendment to the Veto Bill. Nor is it difficult to prove 
that the above is a fair statement of the case, for the absence 
of any reference to Home Rule in the election addresses of the 
majority of the Radical party, including, of course, the Prime 
2G2 
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Minister, is notorious, and supplies evidence that cannot be 
gainsaid. But perhaps my arguments would be reinforced if I 
called in the testimony of a member of the late Government. 
Sir Ernest Soares, in a letter issued to the electors a few days 
before the poll in the Barnstaple Division, wrote as follows : 
‘The question at issue is a simple one—namely, whether the 
peers or the people are to rule this country. I hope you will 
not be led astray by the Home Rule bogey with which our 
opponents are attempting to confuse the issue.’ It will be 
realised how very inconvenient at the present moment it would 
be to have Sir Ernest Soares on the Front Bench, and it must 
have been a relief to many when he was translated to the Mint, 
where, as we were always on good terms, I hope he is enjoying 
himself and having a good time. 

Now, since England is equally interested with Ireland in the 
question of Home Rule, and since Home Rule was not before 
the country as the issue at the last General Election, what 
follows? Firstly, that the predominant (and paying) partner 
should have an equal say in the matter; and, secondly, that a 
decision should be asked of the electorate before Home Rule 
becomes law. But has England an equal say in the matter, or 
rather, has she an equal say in the Division Lobbies of the House 
of Commons?—the really important point—for it is here that the 
actual decisions on this policy are ultimately made. It is very 
easy to show that she has not, and equally easy to show that 
every Irish elector has very nearly twice as much weight and 
voice in deciding this question as every English elector.’ There are 
696,405 electors in Ireland returning 103 members to the House 
of Commons. This gives an average of 6761 electors per member. 
For England, the 465 members are returned by 6,102,423 elec- 
tors, an average of 13,123 electors per member, or nearly double 
the number of electors that are necessary for returning an Irish 
member. In other words, an English elector has only half the 
influence on matters of public policy that the Irish voter has, 
and yet, especially in the case of Home Rule, England has to 
run most of the risks and do most of the paying. It would not 
be difficult to prove that England is even more interested in this 
question than Ireland, but at least it will be acknowledged that 
she is equally interested, and hence arises the unchallengeable 
case for equal political power. The truth is that Ireland on the 
Home Rule question has the use of thirty-eight votes to which 
on a population basis she is not entitled, but to which England 
is, and it is more than probable that these votes would be worth 
seventy-six on a division, since, broadly speaking, England is 

1 This scandal is further emphasised when it is remembered that one 
elector out of every nine in Ireland is returned as illiterate. 
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strongly in favour of maintaining the Union. What Parliamen- 
tary chance would Home Rule have then? It can now be seen 
how grossly unfair it is to talk about Redistribution after Home 
Rule is law, for it is only by making use of this very considerable 
over-representation that Home Rule has the slightest chance of 
being passed at all; and it is little cause for wonder that Ulster 
should be passionately desirous of staying inside the Union and 
under the protection of the British Parliament at Westminster, 
rather than of a Nationalist Parliament in Dublin, and refuse to 
be driven forth by legislation which she rightly declares has under 
present conditions no moral sanction whatever. Ulster’s undying 
determination is considerably strengthened by the fact that the 
Constitution has been deliberately gerrymandered in order to 
render this possible, and by the knowledge that the majority of 
Englishmen are heartily in sympathy with her, and even pre- 
pared to render more practical assistance. It can hardly have 
been overlooked by the Coalition that public opinion would be 
furiously against any Government that started trying to coerce a 
people out of their birthright under the Union Jack, and would 
run in strong and active sympathy with those who were resisting 
such an act of treasonable insanity. ; 

The case, therefore, for a Redistribution of Seats, giving 
England her exact share of the votes in the House of Commons, 
and further, for an appeal to the country before Home Rule is 
(or is not) placed on the Statute Book, stands unanswerable, 
and I venture to think that within the next twelve months 
public opinion will begin to veer round towards the adoption of 
this reasonable course. 

Let me now for a moment turn to the arguments generally 
used against carrying out this act of electoral justice, which, 
when all is said and done, is nothing more nor-less than 
putting every individual on the same plane of equality as 
far as political power is concerned. These may all be summed 
up by the words ‘ Act of Union,’ and it will be worth while to 
examine this argument from three points of view, the Nation- 
alist, the Liberal, and the Unionist. 

The idea of everybody being in a position of equality as far 
as voting is concerned is naturally not a very popular doctrine 
with the Nationalist. He has been in a strategical position of 
great strength in the House of Commons, and has not been slow 
to take advantage of it. Indeed, the Nationalist party have 
never made any secret of the fact that the difficulties of the 
two great parties in the State would be their opportunity, and, 
since they are there in the position of holding the balance, they 
can exact from a complacent party any promise they like. No 
one need object to this ; it is business. In fact, the only objection 
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I have,is that the Nationalists play this little game with too many 
counters. Their disappearance from the House would be Parlia- 
ment’s loss, but it is possible to have too much of a good thing. 
It must always be rather difficult to surrender a position of 
power or privilege, but, after all, it is what nearly everybody 
nowadays is going through; and the Nationalists not less than 
the whole of the Coalition, who not very long ago were crying 
out for fair play in the House of Lords, can hardly object to 
the ery of fair play for England in the House of Commons. In 
fact, I think the words addressed to the Unionist party by 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P., during the second-reading debate on 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, are really far more appropriate 
to the Nationalist party, who probably enjoy a position of 
greater privilege than any individuals in the whole of the British 
Empire. ‘ What is it,’ asked Mr. Ellis Griffith, with much 
emotion, ‘ that you complain of? Are you not capable of accom- 
modating yourselves to a condition of equality? Must you 
always uphold anomalies and occupy a position of privilege and 
patronage?’ This is naturally very much what the Nationalists 
would like to do, and I think if they had continued to be reason- 
able this gross anomaly might have been suffered by the patient 
Anglo-Saxon for some time longer; but just as public attention 
was focussed on the position of the House of Lords by their 
action on the Budget, so when the Nationalists endeavour to 
dismember the United Kingdom, and thus bring prominently 
before Englishmen the grave risks that such a policy entails, 
it is inevitable that their privileged position in Parliament can 
be no longer overlooked. 

It is rather curious to hear the Nationalist members quoting 
the Act of Union as a bar to merely putting them on a political 
equality with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects. Their argu- 
ments run something like this: ‘You cannot deprive us of 
forty seats, as the Act of Union prevents you.” Could anybody 
but an Irishman quote'the Act of Union as an argument in 
favour of keeping forty seats, the retention and utilising of which 
they know to be the only possible chance they have of smashing 
the Act of Union? What would be thought of a burglar who, 
when discovered in your room, asked you to lend him a few 
cartridges for his revolver before he began operations, as he had 
left his at home? There is, of course, absolutely no reason 
against altering the Act of Union, and every politician knows 
that when it happened to suit the Liberal party to alter it, they 
at once did so by an Amending Act that disestablished the Irish 
Church. It is worth recalling that the words ‘for ever’ are 
made use of in the particular section of the Act of Union which 
guaranteed the Establishment. However, these words seemed 
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to give little trouble to Mr. Gladstone, and they were brushed 
aside as of no account. It only shows what a political party can 
do when a certain policy happens for the moment to suit them. 
For one thing, however, we should be grateful : it at least forms 
a precedent for altering the Act of Union, and shows that it 


.can be done, because it already has been done. Nor need we 


waste time over the argument of consent. The consent the Irish 
Church gave when the Liberal party tore up the Act of Union 
is the same kind of consent that many a traveller formerly gave 
on Hounslow Heath to the footpad who asked him for his 
money at the point of a pistol. In fact, when it happens to 
suit the Liberal party to alter the Act of Union, we are asked 
to believe that it is a great act of statesmanship; but when it 
is more than their political lives are worth to suggest giving 
equality and fair play to England, they find the Act (though 
engaged at the very moment in an attempt to smash it) a most 
excellent argument for leaving one of its clauses alone. Putting 
it colloquially, it seems that when they are bidden to toe the 
line, they trot out the ‘ treaty’ theory. 

And now for the Unionist point of view. I am continually 
being told that a Unionist has no right to agitate for a reduction 
in the Irish representation. Why not? There is absolutely no 
reason why every Unionist should not urge this policy with all 
his might and main, for, not many years ago, it was the considered 
and definite policy of a Unionist Cabinet to reduce the Irish 
members in the House of Commons. Following the example 
of the Prime Minister, I do not intend to burn my feet in the 
embers of historical controversy, and therefore will not attempt 
to discuss the question whether it was right or whether it was 
wrong. The only fact that is worth going for is that a Unionist 
Cabinet did actzally recommend this reduction, and, except that 
this proposal did not go as far as the facts would have justified, 
everybody will probably say ‘ Quite right, too.’ After all, England 
ought surely to count a little bit. It is hardly necessary for any 
Unionist therefore to apologise for or be chary in advocating 
what was Unionist policy less than eight years ago. It is quite 
true that a combination of circumstances, chiefly concerned with 
the differences on the tariff issue, prevented that very necessary 
step being taken to put our Parliamentary institutions on a 
proper footing, but it is none the less a fact that a 
Unionist Cabinet did intend to remedy this very grave scandal, 
and that is all we need trouble ourselves with now. It may be 
as well, though, just to recall how this decision (embodied in a 
memorandum of July 1905, signed ‘by Mr. Gerald Balfour) was 
looked upon at the time by the Conservative party, who were 
then, of course, in office. I quote from the Annual Register, 
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which is always considered, I believe, quite an impartial publica- 
tion. The italics are my own. ‘The long delay in the produc- 
tion of the Ministerial scheme of Redistribution had caused 
much dissatisfaction among Ministerialists, the great majority 
of whom had long looked on the passage of such a scheme as 
urgently called for in the interest of the Union, which, as they 
held, was gratuitously imperilled by the disproportionately large 
number of representatives returned, in view of her population, 
by Ireland.’ And in connexion with the formation of this sound 
and healthy opinion in the Conservative party, the long and 
strenuous efforts of Sir Henry Kimber, M.P., may here be 
recalled, not to mention the backing that those efforts received 
from the Spectator, which has always been foremost in champion- 
ing the case for ‘ One vote, one value.’ 

Earlier still, in 1885,.students of the Debates will find the 
question continually cropping up, and, if further reinforcement 
for the case from the Unionist point of view were necessary, 
the remarks of Lord Salisbury, surely a good Unionist, would be 
very appropriate. He was replying to a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone, and spoke as follows : 


As for the Government proposal with regard to Ireland, giving to that 
country its full quota of one hundred members in spite of the fact that 
the population to be represented has diminished by two millions, it could 
only be characterised as absurd, and almost as fantastic as that theory 
which suggested that distance from the seat of Government, &c. 


Unionists will therefore see that in pressing for the reduction 
of Irish over-representation—in other words, justice for England 
—they can quote in their favour one of the greatest of Unionist 
Prime Ministers, the late Lord Salisbury ; secondly, the Unionist 
Cabinet of 1905 ; and to bring the argument down to the present - 
day, the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bonar Law, who an- 
nounced during the second reading of the Franchise Bill that he 
would deal drastically with this question on the first opportunity 
he had. 

Though it will be seen, therefore, how easy it is to justify 
this reduction from the Unionist point of view, I believe that 
this wonderful treaty theory, which is now found so convenient 
by Liberals, is not of very ancient origin. Let me recall 
some remarks on this subject of Mr. Gladstone’s, delivered in a 
speech in the House of Commons in 1884, and summarised in 
the Annual Register: ‘No doubt Ireland, having only one- 
seventh of the population of the United Kingdom, was only 
entitled to ninety-three members, but he was not willing to 
assume that the falling off of the Irish population would be 
permanent, and the injustice done to Ireland in the Redistribu- 
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tion of 1832 did not entitle the rest of the Kingdom to press for_- 
a strict application of a numerical law.’ 

I fear Mr. Gladstone cannot be counted a very good prophet 
as to the population tendencies in Ireland ; and as to any injustice 
which may or may not have been done in 1832, I think that 
most people will agree that England has paid back a hundred- 
fold during the last thirty years for any wrongs, real or imaginary, 
done some eighty years ago. But, further, the risk to England 
entailed in this policy of Home Rule certainly entitles her to 
press for the strict application of the numerical law now. And 
before leaving this part of the question, let me quote some 
remarks by Lord Morley (then Mr. John Morley), who was 
engaged in a correspondence with Lord Bramwell, which appeared 
in the Times in October 1885 : 


The greatest difficulty of Irish Redistribution is the apportionment of 
seats, not to, but in Ireland. Whether Ireland is to retain her present 
quota of members is a far less troublesome point than whether and how 
many seats are to be transferred from the South to the North. 


This must have been written before the treaty theory had been 
evolved, and before the Liberals were driven to such desperate 
straits to defend, for the purposes of prolonging their own 
existence, such rank injustice to the predominant partner. 
When the United Kingdom is threatened with such risks as 
Home Rule will inevitably bring, when a loyal population is to 
be goaded into rebellion and civil war for refusing to trample on 
the Union Jack, it is high time that the country was aroused to 
a sense of the position into which the unjustifiable privileges of 
Trish over-representation has brought her. And if there is an 
overwhelming case for redress from the standpoint of justice 
and fair play, there is much to be said from the narrower party 
point of view, which, I fear, is generally the standard by which 
these questions come to be measured. It is sometimes thought 
that the Unionist party gains most under the present system from 
being in possession of the largest number of small seats, but 
that is by no means the case; the true facts being that thee 
Government control more than twice as many small seats as 
the Unionist party. If account is taken of the members who 
are returned by constituencies having less than 7000 electors, 
it will be found that ninety-five members go into the ‘ Aye’ 
Lobby, as against forty-three into that Lobby which is fighting for 
the maintenance of the United Kingdom. ‘ But you are counting 
the Irish!’ exclaims a Liberal member. Of course I am. Irish 
votes are counted when a division is taken to rob the Welsh 
Church, or to abolish Plural Voting ; on what grounds, therefore, 
should they be excluded when discussing franchise proposals or a 
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Redistribution of Seats? I object to arguing the question as 
though Home Rule were already a chose jugée. 

The truth is, a great deal of the Home Rule agitation is very 
much of a Parliamentary nature, and arises from the fact that a 
solid Nationalist party has got tied up in a policy which the march 
of events and the lapse of time would have long ago relegated to 
its proper Parliamentary perspective, were it not that for these 
gentlemen to confess that Ireland is prosperous and likely to be 
far better off under the mild and beneficent sway of Westminster 
than under the tempestuous scuffle in Dublin, would be the 
death-knell of the Nationalist party, as it is known to-day. 
Nobody would or could object to this party continuing to agitate 
—if they wanted to—for separation, or to their continuing to 
elevate grievance into ‘grievances’ (so easy when you can con- 
trol eighty votes), or even to their generally controlling Parlia- 
mentary business, if they were able to do so by the use of their 
proper share of votes in the Division Lobby; but everybody 
should object, and go on objecting, to any group, either well or 
ill disposed towards this country, that are only enabled to do all 
this owing to the grossly unfair and privileged position that their 
over-representation gives them. Before an irrevocable step like 
Home Rule is taken, for which the country has given no man- 
date, let each portion of the United Kingdom be given its fair 
share of representation, and if the people, who are the final court 
of appeal, then decide that they wish this policy translated into 
law, there cannot be much more to be said. But whether Home 
Rule is a good policy or a bad one, it is impossible to conceive 
that it can be worth anything to anybody if it has not behind it 
the sanction of the community given through the ballot-boxes, 
but has to be rammed down Ulstermen’s throats with bayonets ; 
and, as the time draws nearer the fateful day when the spark of 
civil war must inevitably be lighted if the course is not changed, 
I venture to think that an overwhelming majority on all sides 
of the House will be prepared to embrace this reasonable, 
straightforward, and honourable solution of what all true friends 
of this country can only regard as a very dangerous situation. 


CitIveE Morrison-BE Lt. 














THE HIGH COURTS IN INDIA 


In the course of this year half a century will have passed since 
High Courts were established at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
The High Court at Allahabad dates from 1866, and it is now 
under contemplation to establish another High Court at Patna, 
the headquarters of the new Province of Behar-Orissa, presum- 
ably on the model of that at Allahabad. It is therefore a fit 
occasion to consider how far the existing High Courts have 
fulfilled the expectations of their founders, and at the same 
time to review shortly the system of administration of justice 
in British India, which has recently attracted unusual attention 
in England on account of some trials connected with attempts 
to excite sedition amongst the Indian communities. 

The three original High Courts were formed by the amal- 
gamation of the existing Supreme and Sudder Courts, represent- 
ing respectively the Crown and the Government of the Hast 
India Company. The Chief Justice and the Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court were barristers appointed in England by the 
Crown ; the Judges of the Sudder Courts were members of the 
several Civil Services in India, and were appointed by the local 
Governments. The High Court at Allahabad merely replaced 
the existing Sudder Court of the upper provinces of Bengal, with 
some special jurisdiction added to it which need not be described. 

The Courts of Bengal were of the oldest date. The Sudder 
Court was established by Warren Hastings in 1772, and soon 
after the Supreme Court was established at Calcutta in 1774 
by Royal Charter under the Regulating Act of 1773 (13 Geo. ITI. 
c. 63). The Supreme Courts at Madras and Bombay were not 
established until 1800 (Madras) and 1823 (Bombay), the Sudder 
Courts being of older date. The Supreme Courts exercised full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in the Presidency towns, and 
also over matters in which European British subjects were con- 
cerned throughout the Presidency, as well as some other juris- 
diction which it is unnecessary to specify. In 1834 this special 
civil jurisdiction in respect of European British subjects was 
withdrawn. They were consequently Courts of original juris- 
diction. The Sudder Courts exercised appellate and revisional 
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jurisdiction over the proceedings of the local Courts outside the 
Presidency towns. The existence of a dual system of Courts 
sitting at the same place could not continue, and its abolition 
was accelerated by the assumption of the government of India 
by the Crown in 1858. 

The first Judges of the High Courts were necessarily the 
existing Judges of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, the Chief 
Justices of the former being translated to the same office in the 
new Courts, and to them were added others qualified under the 
Royal Charters in such numbers as the business before the Courts 
demanded. The Calcutta High Court was the strongest, con- 
taining as many Judges as the other two High Courts combined. 
It was intended to attach to the Calcutta High Court a Pleader 
(Indian) of the Sudder Court, but the gentleman selected died 
before his appointment. It was not long, however, before his 
successor was appointed. In course of time others of the same 
class have been appointed Judges of the other High Courts, and 
more than one have simultaneously held office. In thus uniting 
in the new High Courts barristers, members of the Civil Services 
in India, and qualified natives of the country, it was sought to 
improve and strengthen the administration of justice by asso- 
ciating together Judges of classes who would each supply his 
own experience and special knowledge in which the other was 
deficient ; and so it was authoritatively declared that a Judge 
of a High Court must be : 

(a) A barrister of England or Ireland or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, of not less than five 
years’ standing ; or 

(b) A member of the Civil Service of India of not less than 
ten years’ standing, and having for at least three years 
served or exercised the powers of a District Judge ; or 

(c) A person having held judicial office not inferior to that 
of a subordinate Judge, or a Judge of a small Court, for 
a period of not less than five years; or 

(d) A person having been a pleader of a High Court for a 
period of not less than ten years. 

Provided that not less than one-third of the Judges of a High 
Court, including the Chief Justice, must be such barristers or 
advocates, and that not less than one-third must be members of 
the Civil Service of India. 

The composition of the new High Courts was well designed 
and received unqualified approval, while the mature experience 
and proved capacity of the new Judges secured the fullest. con- 
fidence of the public in India. But to provide properly for the 
future it was necessary that nothing should intervene to make 
such appointments less attractive, or that if by some unforeseen 
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ill-fate that should happen it should be met by some counter- 
acting influence, so that candidates for such high and responsible 
office might not be deficient in the professional knowledge and 
experience which it was sought to obtain, and which was indis- 
pensable for a successful administration of justice in India. It 
is my object to show that the conditions under which appoint- 
ments were made from the English Bar in the early days of 
the High Courts do not exist at the present time, and that 
these changes have operated injuriously in regard to the main- 
tenance of the same standard of Judges. ; 

When the salaries of the Judges were fixed in 1862 in the 
silver currency of India—rupees—a rupee never represented less 
than two shillings—that is, ten rupees represented one pound 
sterling in the gold currency of England. At the present time 
the value of the rupee has been fixed by the Government at 
ls. 4d., so that fifteen rupees, instead of ten rupees, is the 
equivalent value of one pound. So far as the spending power 
of the rupee in India is concerned, this may be of little conse- 
quence to the Judge personally while holding office in India, but it 
seriously affects him in regard to remittances to England for the 
support of his family, the education of his children, and the 
means of providing in case his health should fail before he has 
earned his pension; and also in regard to saving something to 
supplement his pension in declining years. 

It needs little to explain that this has deterred many members 
of the Bar—in fact, anyone with fair prospects of professional 
advancement in England—from accepting the highest judicial 
appointment in India, involving banishment from home for the 
best years of life and uncertainty whether the change to a tropical 
climate will suit a constitution inured to different conditions ; 
coupled with small prospect of returning except with a moderate 
pension terminable at death, and supplemented by little to sup- 
port a wife and family in the event of accident. Such a man 
may insure his life, but that again detracts from his power to 
remit to England or to provide for his own advancing years on 
retirement. It has always been a matter of some surprise ‘that 
those responsible for good government in India have not realised 
the influence which such conditions must have, and have had, on 
their power to secure men of proper attainments to fill the office 
of Judge in the High Courts of India, and that they have been 
content apathetically to accept candidates of questionable ability 
and experience. But, strange to say, not only has it been so, 
but by their short-sighted policy the governing bodies have added 
another serious impediment to the acceptance of such an office by 
a barrister in England. They have declared that he shall be 
superannuated on attaining the age of sixty years, and thus 
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vacate his appointment. This makes it impossible for anyone to 
accept a Judgeship in India who may be forty-eight years of age 
unless he deliberately forgoes all prospect of obtaining a retiring 
pension, for under the existing rules a full pension can be earned 
only after twelve years of service, of which six months may be 
on leave. To produce the present situation in its complete aspect 
—the Government has allowed the value of a Judge’s salary to 
be diminished by the shrinkage of its silver currency in which 
that salary is payable, thus making that office less attractive, 
and at the same time it has diminished the area of selection from 
the Bar in England by declaring that sixty years of age shall 
be the limit of retention of office. Neglect to remedy the first 
condition may be due to apathy; the second is a deliberate act. 
Can it be doubted that a Judgeship in India is less attractive 
to a member of the Bar in England than it used to be, and 
that it fails to obtain candidates of the same attainments as 
in former days? Surely some remedy should be applied to the 
existing state of affairs. 

Shrinkage in the value of the rupee in England and super- 
annuation need not be taken into account in respect of the 
position of members of the Indian Civil Services holding the 
office of Judge of a High Court. For many years past members 
of the Indian Service have gone to India with these prospects 
before them. Superannuation in their case means only an almost 
certain loss to the public service of experience and knowledge 
matured in earlier years which their younger successors cannot 
supply. Voluntary retirement of Judges taken from this class 
on pensions earned in the Civil Service nearly always anticipates 
superannuation—still, compulsory superannuation may sometimes 
deprive a Judge of the judicial pension (12001. instead of 10001.) 
which he has almost earned, and no Government should desire 
this. But it is notorious that the judicial branch of the Civil 
Service, which supplies not less than one-third of the Judges to 
the High Courts, labours under great disadvantages from deficient 
legal education and knowledge of the law of the land in its letter 
and in its interpretation expressed through the Law Reports, and 
that on his first appointment to a District Judgeship a member of 
the Civil Service finds himself nowadays in this respect embar- 
rassed in his relations with a local Bar which has had advantages 
beyond his reach. During his previous service as a magistrate 
he may have acquired the necessary knowledge and experience 
of criminal law and practice, and as a subordinate revenuie officer 
he may not be without some experience and knowledge of ‘the 
complicated revenue system; but in regard to civil law and 
the practice of his Court he has everything to learn. This has 
long attracted the attention of the Government of India. 
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So far back as 1836, Government has shown its desire to 
improve the attainments of its judicial officers by instituting 
elaborate inquiries amongst its most experienced officers, in order 
to obtain some scheme likely to impart what was manifestly want- 
ing. In 1872 Sir James FitzJames Stephen, the law member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, summed up the situation, and in 
a well-known minute expressed his own opinion on the subject. 
His recommendations were not accepted, and the only result 
was the separation of the Civil Service into two separate depart- 
ments—judicial and executive—under which the prospects of 
official advancement were so clearly in favour of the latter that 
candidates for judicial service were few, and as a rule represented 
the least capable in the Civil Service. And in Bengal at least 
a long series of local rulers did not hesitate to show their con- 
tempt for judicial office, some going so far as to attempt to foist 
into it men who had been declared incapable as executive officers 
and who had no other recommendation for entering on a new 
profession. In Bengal, too, a Judgeship of the High Court is 
a cul-de-sac and a bar to higher office under Government either 
in India or in England, whereas in Madras and Bombay it has 
usually led to a seat in the Local Council, and even to the Council 
of the Governor-General. With such unfavourable prospects, 
is it surprising that the Bengal Judicial Service has deteriorated ? 
All this time there has been a gradually increasing improve- 
ment in the capacity of the indigenous local Bar throughout 
India, attributable generally to the system of education in law 
in the Indian universities. As a rule the Indian pleader holding 
the university degree of Bachelor of Law who has never been 
out of India has, in the opinion of those competent to judge, 
higher professional attainments than his fellow-countryman who 
has become a barrister of one of the Inns of Court in England, 
and he is certainly a man of better general education and know- 
ledge. Those amongst them who have succeeded to seats in 
the High Courts have earned reputations which will endure, and 
men of promise in the future are abundant. Such improvement 
in the local Bar necessarily demands a corresponding improve- 
ment in the attainments of those destined to preside over the 
Superior Local Courts—to fill the office of District Judge—and 
to form the body from which a large proportion of the Judges 
of the High Courts is drawn. 
The importance of introducing some system by which this 
result can reasonably be expected has again forced itself on the 
attention of the Government of India, who have resumed a con- 
sideration of the subject which, as already stated, somewhat 
abruptly ended with Sir James FitzJames Stephen’s minute of 
1872. The Secretary of State has been in possession of the result 
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of the further inquiries made, and final orders rest with him. 
But-seven years have passed and still the oracle is dumb, and, 
notwithstanding that Lord Morley has confidently declared that 
every Indian question, however difficult, is soluble, this very 
important matter has not advanced towards solution during the 
many years that he held office. Something must be done, and 
if the present Secretary of State and his advisers—none of them, 
be it said, of any Indian judicial experience or knowledge— 
hesitate to deal with this matter, let them have recourse to a 
commission which can at least evolve some practicable scheme and 
so rescue the judicial service of India from difficulties not of its 
own creation. Such an inquiry will assuredly disclose much that 
it has been impossible to describe here, and it must be committed 
to proper hands. India has been gradually drifting into the 
Vakel Raj (government by lawyers), and we must at least attempt 
to provide stronger counteracting influences to restore a proper 
equilibrium in the Courts of Justice. 
H. T. PRINsEP. 
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THE most sanguine of Liberal politicians must feel agreeably sur- 
prised at the astonishing change which has come over the affairs 
of India. The unrest of the past five years has, to all appear- 
ances, completely subsided ; and, since the King-Emperor’s visit, 
the Indian telegrams have only once had occasion to refer to the 
conspiracies, outrages and prosecutions with which we had grown 
so familiar. Our politician will feel tempted to ascribe this 
quieting of the storm to the reforms which opened the Indian 
Legislative Councils to a larger number of Indian popular repre- 
sentatives. But in this his sentiment would mislead him. 
Three years have passed since these reforms were announced, 
while only eight months ago the state of public feeling in Bengal 
was so unsatisfactory as to cause serious apprehension in regard 
to King George’s visit, and to warrant the Government in ad- 
ministering so costly a sedative as the annulment of the partition 
of the province. 

The truth is that the extremist leaders and their adherents 
had grown weary of their protracted struggle with the authori- 
ties—a struggle which subjected them to infinite annoyances, to 
ever-present risks from an irritated police, and in particular to 
domiciliary visits, which are to an Oriental altogether hateful. 
In Western and Central India, confronted by the firmness and 
sagacity of Sir George Clarke and Sir Reginald Craddock, the 
excitement of the Mahrattas had calmed down : it was not that 
sedition was merely driven underground, but that bitterness was 
lost in a feeling of respect for capable authority. The Lieutenant- 
Governors of the two Bengals had been less successful. The posi- 
tion before them, although intrinsically less serious, was a good 
deal more complicated. The Bengalis had a grievance of sentiment 
in the partition of Bengal, and had gained influential sympathy 
in English political circles. They were, moreover, encouraged 
by the extraordinary obliquity with which some Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court viewed the efforts of the Government to 
repress crimes of sedition. So supported, their leaders in disorder 
might fear only half-hearted and vacillating measures of repres- 
sion ; and, indeed, they received far more delicate treatment than 
their friends on the other side of the peninsula : those who returned 
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home after a term of imprisonment were actually permitted to 
enter their towns in triumph, with processions, flags and garlands 
of flowers. But, even so, the cost of their activity was extrava- 
gant. It is harassing to be watched by detectives, to be visited 
by the police, to feel that one’s liberty is at the mercy of any 
enemy who chooses to lay an information. Moreover, fathers 
became really alarmed at the conduct of their sons: one may 
be proud of a youth who is acclaimed as a patriot, but it is too 
much that he should engage in burglaries to provide funds for 
his crusade. Nervous and fatigued, the Bengalis were ready to 
come to terms should a path be opened that would not cross 
their self-respect. This was afforded them by the gracious pre- 
sence of the King-Emperor, and by his evident and practical 
kindliness ; and, when he announced some administrative changes 
that could be taken as concessions, the agitation instantly sub- 
sided, as if under the control of a single organisation. 

To Indians the most interesting of these announcements was 
that annulling the partition of Bengal, since Lord Morley had 
repeatedly and decisively affirmed that the partition was to be 
taken as a ‘settled fact.’ Its reversal involved serious discredit 
to the British officials of the province, who had naturally identified 
themselves with the policy of the Government, and had done 
their best to allay agitation by assuring the people that this policy 
would endure. It also occasioned much irritation to the Moham- 
medans, who considered that they had been sacrificed to appease 
the Hindus; and it appears that the more progressive of them 
are now joining hands with the Hindu Nationalist party. We 
may, however, no doubt reflect that they would have been drawn 
into the Nationalist camp before very long. It must be conceded 
that some rearrangement was necessary. Lord Hardinge could 
not be expected to tolerate the unruliness which had been allowed 
to gather head in Bengal : additional police were employed in large 
numbers, yet political crimes were disturbingly frequent. And it 
must also be admitted that the rearrangement that was adopted 
was exceedingly adroit. The Bengalis gained what they had de- 
manded as their hearts’ desire, but in such a form as to involve 
very serious material losses. From re-united Bengal were shorn 
three provinces which for many years had been under the control 
of Calcutta, and had provided the Bengalis with such an ample 
measure of official employment as to provoke considerable local 
jealousy. They can no longer hope for appointments in these 
territories, and must make shift with narrowed opportunities for 
the Government service that is to them the most attractive 
means of livelihood. Moreover, it was due to the Hindu popula- 
tion of these tracts that Hindus were predominant in the former 
province of Bengal ; and when the Bengalis surveyed the districts 
that had been re-united as their own, they discovered that they 
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were outnumbered in them by Mohammedans in an excess of 
some two millions of people, who at present may be of little poli- 
tical importance, but may very possibly become so. Finally, by 
the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, they 
lost the influence and prestige which they gained by personal 
communication with the Viceroy and his councillors. These 
losses were very soon appreciated; and immediately after the 
Durbar the people of other provinces—with whom the Bengalis 
are by no means popular—were amused to watch the Bengali press 
divided against itself: some organs, anxiously clinging to the 
semblance of a triumph, were ashamed to decry changes which 
it was their claim to have compelled, whilst others unaffectedly, 
and bitterly, deplored the situation, frankly admitting that what 
appeared to be a concession was really a catastrophe. But the 
Government has scored, so to speak, more by tricks than by 
honours; and it is uncertain whether the Bengalis have learnt 
that outrages are not the most effective means of attracting the 
indulgent attention of the authorities. 

In establishing a separate capital of its own the Supreme 
Government was justified by precedent in the United States, in 
Canada and in Australia. Delhi is conveniently near Simla, 
where the Government of India spend seven months of each year. 
But it is exceedingly unhealthy, being indeed notorious for its 
fever, and having given a name to the disfiguring complaint 
known as the ‘ Delhi sore.’ The available sites are either sodden 
with river inundation, or on the stony margin of an arid plain. It 
is claimed that the move is a pleasing tribute to popular sentiment. 
But this may reasonably be doubted. The connexion of Delhi 
with the palmy days of Hindu history is legendary in the extreme : 
for the Mohammedans, Delhi was the seat of the Moghal empire, 
but it was also its prison and its grave. Indeed, within the last 
six centuries Delhi has witnessed the extinction of many dynas- 
ties, and there was some popular surprise that the British Govern- 
ment should be associating itself with so ominous a locality. The 
most brilliant of the Moghal emperors forsook Delhi for Agra : it 
is Agra that is adorned with the choicest monuments of Moghal 
architecture. And the more intelligent Indians have their eyes 
on the future, not on the past, just as the Japanese would rather 
be complimented upon the cotton mills of Osdka than upon the 
most artistic of their ancient handicrafts. At Delhi the Viceroy 
and his Council will be remote from the influence of the non-official 
British community, which has its head-centre at Calcutta. It 
cannot be said that this community has exerted itself in politics 
when its own interests were not concerned. But it must be 
recollected that Britain’s most material interests in India are 
commercial. At Delhi the Viceroy will be surrounded not by 
2H 2 
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British merchants but by Indian princes, and the most accen- 
tuated of his functions will be to preside over the Indian Native 
States, not to represent the interests and opinions of the British 
democracy. 

So far as the people’s real interests are concerned none of 
these changes can compare in importance with the expansion of 
the Indian Legislative Councils which will be associated with the 
names of Lord Morley and Lord Minto. This measure pursued 
a policy which was initiated by Lord Lansdowne twenty years 
ago. But it involved so great a popular development as to cause 
some anxiety to those who realise the difficulties of our position 
in India. Apprehensions, so far, have not been justified, and 
the reform may be welcomed as exceedingly beneficial. As is 
not unusual with political changes, its most striking results have 
been, primarily, indirect. It has often been observed that 
in society and in politics Indians are influenced far more by senti- 
ment than by considerations of material loss or gain: the new 
constitution and working of the Councils, by gratifying their self- 
respect, have not only softened their feelings towards British rule, 
but have strengthened their resolutions for self-improvement. In 
the Council Chamber, Indian elected representatives and British 
officials meet on perfectly equal terms : in debate assumptions of 
official superiority are indeed ludicrous, and the officials cannot 
but respect a political force which they may outweigh in number 
of votes but it takes all their powers to withstand in argument. 
Suspicion and even hostility have gradually given way before 
a feeling of comradeship, which the Indians manifest very clearly 
by a tempering of declamatory eloquence, a willingness to com- 
promise, and, not infrequently, by appeals for official assistance 
in elaborating their projects. Nor does this spirit of geniality 
evaporate at the door of the Council Chamber : it is carried into 
private life, and is infusing a freedom and sympathy into the 
social relations of Indians and Europeans which will be welcomed 
with delight by all well-wishers of the country. 

The Indian members, as a class, are alert and often eloquent 
in debate; in intellect they are on a par with their 
British colleagues, and the Government will no doubt profit by 
their acquaintance with popular feelings and their ability to 
influence them. Reformers press their suggestions with acrimony 
when they cannot command a serious hearing; but on the new 
Councils Indians are sufficiently numerous to enforce attention 
and to put unreasoning opposition out of the question. Responsi- 
bility has had its natural effect: declamation is giving way to 
discussion, passionate feeling to a consideration of arguments— 
even to impartial admissions. It was encouraging to hear 
members of Nationalist sympathies frankly admit—even when 
pressing for an inquiry into the conduct of the police—that the 
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force had immensely improved in honesty and efficiency during 

the past few years. Apprehensions have been felt that in regard 
to social customs the elected members would show reactionary 
tendencies, and would oppose reform. Such misgivings were 
warranted by the attitude of the popular leaders in regard to such 
measures as the Age of Consent Act. But this was in the days 
when they were out of power. Things have now changed, and 
there are signs to show that the elected members will themselves 
take a lead in social reform, and may even be disposed to press the 
Government to move more rapidly than is prudent. They are 
urged, not by a desire to change their surroundings—for this is 
generally foreign to the Oriental temperament—but by a patriotic 
sentiment, a desire that India should take rank alongside the 
nations of Europe, and a conviction that for this she cannot hope 
without a change of habits. Such a motive was probably effective 
in prompting the nations of the Mediterranean to follow in the 
footsteps of Northern Europe. It will suffice as an impetus to 
useful action. And it must be remembered that criticisms of 
Indian customs, which would be scouted as insulting if advanced 
by Europeans, arouse no such irritation when expressed by 
Indians. It is clear from the history of the past half-century that 
the only hope of social legislation lies in its being advocated by 
Indians themselves; and if the new Councils can provide cham- 
pions for this cause, India will have reason to be grateful indeed 
to those who endowed these institutions with political vitality. 

The classes who are represented on the Councils are the edu- 
cated and the well-to-do. They cannot be expected to welcome 
protective legislation for their poorer brethren, and it may be 
feared that such intervention as the Government has dared in the 
past on behalf of tenants will in future be so difficult as to be well- 
nigh impossible. And it must be realised that, in meeting such a 
storm of anti-British feeling as has lately swept the country, the 
Government will be seriously hampered by the presence in its 
Council Chamber of a strong contingent which cannot be 
expected to withstand the force of popular opinion. But when 
the present is so encouraging it seems ungracious to search the 
future for unpleasant possibilities. After all, in the Imperial 
Council the Government is secure in possession of a substantial 
majority ; and the reforms have not touched the prerogatives of 
the Viceroy to overrule and to veto, and, in cases of emergency, 
even to legislate on his own authority. 

The high intellectual capacity of Indians has been recognised 
by the freedom with which they have been appointed to high 
judicial office. In sifting evidence, and in applying legal 
formulae to particular cases, their mental acuteness is seen at 
its best, and they reasonably hope for a gradual but very sub- 
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stantial increase in their share of high judicial appointments. We 
must remember, however, that judicial honesty is an exotic 
which has grown up under British influence, and that it may 
decline if not supported by the example of an influential body 
of British judges and magistrates. And there are, of course, 
political dangers in relinquishing very widely the administration 
of criminal justice to Indian hands. But, everything said, the 
judicial service affords to Indians a career for which they are 
suited by capacity and which they follow with success. It is 
different with the executive services of government. Speaking 
generally, Orientals lack that form of energy which busies itself 
with its environment and seeks. to make changes in it. Their 
attitude towards their surroundings is one of passive endurance : 
the perception of an abuse is not of itself a stimulus to reform. 
The service of Government has profited by many Indians who 
have been as zealous in action as the most strenuous of 
Europeans. But they are exceptions: there are British officers 
who are lamentably deficient in powers of initiative. Generally, 
an Indian official when confronted, not with an intellectual 
problem, but with a question of changing the conditions of the 
men or the things around him, needs the initiating impulse of a 
European authority. This inertness in action is illustrated by 
the inability of Oriental governments to put an end to official 
corruption except during the first flush of revolutionary enthusi- 
asm. It is very apparent on such a strenuous occasion as the 
relief of famine; and there are few who will deny that, when 
the charge of a district has been long committed to Indian 
hands there is a material loss of administrative efficiency. We 
may have insisted too strongly upon efficiency in details. But 
we should realise that the usefulness of our Government is the 
ultimate justification for our dominion in India, and that if 
its fruits can be commended only when judged by Oriental 
standards, the reason for our authority will, to an Indian mind, 
have disappeared. This essential difference between the capacity 
of Indians for judicial and for executive functions will no doubt 
be borne in mind by the Commission which is to inquire into 
the condition of the Indian services. There is no question of 
denying the claim of Indians to an increasing share of executive 
as well as of judicial appointments. They are gaining in executive 
capacity, as they have gained in judicial honesty, from the 
example of Europeans; and they may reasonably demand that 
from time to time their achievements in both lines should be 
reviewed and be recognised by the grant of increased oppor- 
tunities. But for long time to come Indians will be more 
alert in conceiving reforms than in carrying them into execu- 
tion by practical action. And it may be remarked here that 
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energy and initiative in the executive staff will be especially” 
required if any serious efforts are to be made to stem the tides 
of the diseases—of fever in particular—to which is due the 
portentous height of the Indian death-rate. 

Turning now from politics to more important questions of 
social improvement, it appears that India is awaking from 
her sleep. She shows signs of movement under the stimulating 
influence, not so much of a desire for change as of a patriotic 
feeling of shame that she should lie under the reproach of 
Western nations. Naturally, this feeling is first experienced by 
those who have.come into contact with Europe or America, or 
have been influenced by the example of their travelled brethren. 
Traditional custom has been but little affected by the study of 
English : during the past half-century we have seen that youths 
can pass by thousands through our schools and colleges, learning 
our language, studying our literature and our science, but not 
imbibing from either the least effective desire to change their 
habits. The force of environment is much more compelling ; and 
in India, as in Turkey and China, reform has been the outcome 
of residence in the West. . 

For Indians, perhaps, the most fruitful of reforms would be 
the emancipation of their wives and daughters. We shall under- 
stand this if we reflect upon the enormous influence that woman 
has exerted upon the environment and upon the development 
of the peoples of Europe. To draw an illustration from the most 
material standpoint, if women were not able to observe, to 
emulate, and to purchase, our shops and factories would, in great 
measure, have no reason for their existence. In India woman’s 
functions have been limited to those connected with reproduction. 
She is secluded from her environment and has no influence upon 
it. For many years past Indian ladies of rank have been 
privileged to take part in European society, and one might meet 
some Bengali ladies unveiled in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. 
But these belonged to the small sect of the Brahmo Samaj, with 
whom the education and emancipation of women has been 
almost a point of religious doctrine. One may now perceive a 
deeper current. A Hindu revivalist movement—the Arya Samaj 
—which is of rapidly growing influence in the Punjab, opposes 
itself strongly to child-marriage, and is convincing its disciples 

that a girl should not be a wife until she is at least fifteen years 
old. In this case, girls could stay at school until they had 
acquired some education; their education is strongly insisted 
upon, and even married women may be found attending the 
schools of this sect. To one who had been five years absent 
from India it was surprising to see the number of Indian ladies, 
untroubled by veils, who were visiting the places of interest at 
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Delhi in the company of their husbands and brothers. Amongst 
the Mahrattas also, one may notice a growing desire to widen the 
horizon of woman’s outlook. They have never married their 
daughters so preposterously young as has been the general 
practice ; they are now delaying marriage until fifteen or sixteen, 
and are showing a practical interest in the higher education of 
their daughters. The Parsi ladies in Bombay have long been 
emancipated, and it appears that it is in the West of India, 
among the Mahrattas and the people of the Punjab, that woman’s 
future is dawning most clearly. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Indian woman is sighing for liberty. In most 
cases she needs urgent persuasion to relinquish her veil. But 
she appreciates her liberty, and in Western India some ladies’ 
clubs have been formed where ladies of education can meet of 
evenings at badminton and tennis, and even at the bridge table. 
They are, of course, very far in advance of their humbler sisters. 
Reform will come slowly—as, indeed, is desirable, for its path 
is thickly set with pitfalls. 

Material relaxations can be noticed in the caste rules relating 
to food and drink. For the Senerality of the people broader views 
are the outcome of railway travel: visits to Europe apart, the 
railways have been the strongest solvent of ancient prejudice. 
Indians who in Europe or America have been accustomed to 
live in Western fashion are no longer willing to abandon their 
new habits on their return to India, and they are annually attract- 
ing a larger number of imitators. One is no longer surprised to 
meet Indians at dinner-parties in Calcutta or Bombay. Liberality 
of views in this respect has been stimulated by the wisdom of 
King George, who, disregarding the custom of the past, im- 
partially invited Indians and Europeans to sit together at his 
dinner-table. 

It seems that an opinion is gaining ground that the narrow 
limitations of marriage within the caste—or the sub-caste—is 
responsible for Indian decadence; and there are some spirits 
so ardent as to attack this—the most guarded stronghold of the 
Hindu social system. A few men of position have even married 
out of caste; and, although their daring excites more wonder 
than admiration, it is not without its effect on public opinion. 
It was amazing, at the last session of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, to hear a Hindu gentleman advocating a change in 
the law that would enable Hindus of different castes, and even 
a Hindu and a Mohammedan, to contract a civil marriage 
without the formal abjuration of their religion which the law now 
imposes—nay, more, pushing home his arguments with reflec- 
tions upon current prejudices which from the mouth of a 
European would have aroused a storm of passion. The Govern- 
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ment held back from this reform, which, no doubt; would at~ 
present be misinterpreted and resented by the mass of the 
people. But its advocate was supported by the votes of more 
than half of the elected members. It is significant of change 
that the spiritual leader of the Mahratta Brahmins has authorised 
marriages between sub-castes of this community. 

There is an impression that India is rapidly advancing in 
industrial development. In fact, the country is in this respect 
moving very slowly. Apart from cotton and jute mills, manu- 
facturing industries are still astonishingly small for so large 
a population. Nor can they materially increase until the Indians 
are willing to spend more upon comfort and less upon the support 
of servants, relations, and dependants. In this respect India 
is in the condition of medieval Europe, and lacks even the 
desire for material comfort which was displayed by our Middle 
Ages in the construction of substantial dwelling-houses. Glass- 
factories, for instance, have been established, but are unprofitable 
because the people are content to drink out of metal. Yet here 
also there are signs—very trifling, perhaps—of a growing desire 
to imitate Europe. The colonists who are flocking to the new 
canals in the Punjab can establish an environment of their own, 
and amongst them the standard of comfort has risen very notice- 
ably. But it may be surmised that industrial progress will be 
slow unless it is assisted by the emancipation of women. Beyond 
a doubt it is stimulated by conversion to Christianity. The 
poorest converts—especially if to Protestant forms of belief— 
endeavour, however humbly, to follow the habits of their 
missionary teachers, with results which, perhaps, are illustrated 
by the remarkably low death-rate of the Indian Christian popula- 
tion. In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
tolerance with which Christianity is viewed is increasing so 
rapidly as to cause discouragement to some thoughtful mission- 
aries, who conceive that, when there is no zeal to oppose, there 
will be no such earnestness as would stimulate conversion. But 
they may be consoled by the reflection that the Indian Christian 
population has increased by more than a third during the past 
ten years. The conversion of a student no longer arouses the 
resentment which some years ago would urge his schoolfellows 
to go on strike. For this tolerance the impartial kindliness of 
missionaries is perhaps sufficient to account. From long time past 
they have been educating without distinction Christians, Hindus, 
and Mohammedans, and of late they have established numerous 
boarding-houses to which students of all kinds can gain admission. 
These are exceedingly popular both with students and their 
parents. 

There has been much discussion concerning the spread of 
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education; and some leading Hindu politicians have urged that, 
for boys at least, schooling should be free and compulsory. It 
may seem that the Indian peoples may fairly aspire to such 
educational opportunities as are enjoyed by Western nations. 
But, as a matter of fact, the masses have no such aspirations. 
In some provinces schools are more popular than in others: in 
the Mahratta districts a third of the boys attend school; in 
the United Provinces it is only by official pressure that on the 
school books are enrolled as many as a fifth. Universal educa- 
tion in England has brought some disappointments, and it would 
be rash to force it upon the villagers of India, especially as those 
races which are weakest in education have the strongest charac- 
ters, and would resent the compulsory schooling of their sons. 
There would, further, be a difficulty in the provision of funds. 
To extend free education, however elementary, to all the boys of 
the country would entail an additional charge of at least 
4,000,0001. a year; and this is approximately the sum which 
will be lost by the relinquishment of the opium traffic with China. 
During the past few years money has been spent upon education 
with great liberality; indeed, the education budget has been 
more than doubled, and further generous subventions are 
promised. Striking improvements have been effected in the 
teaching and discipline of schools and colleges, and the importance 
has been recognised of providing boarding-houses for students 
whose homes are at a distance, and of protecting them from the 
temptations of the bazaar. 

Upon its earnest attention to educational policy the Govern- 
ment of India is to be sincerely congratulated. Education is the 
instrument of progress, although it may not supply the impulsive 
power. Indeed, as already remarked, to judge from experience, 
book-learning does not arouse the spirit which leads to material 
progress. This may be conjured up by patriotic feelings: it is 
certainly evoked by the influences of a new, or a changing, en- 
vironment. Indian students who seek instruction or experience in 
Western countries are exposed to many and serious dangers. 
But it is in the interests of India that they should run these 
risks and endeavour to withstand them; and, in establishing an 
agency in London for their assistance and advice, the Govern- 
ment has very prudently taken control of a growing tendency—to 
gather seed in England for sowing in India. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON CROMWELL AT 
DROGHEDA 


WIDELY as the nineteenth-century estimate of Cromwell’s 
character and actions differed from that of the seventeenth, in 
no respect was the conflict of opinion so sharp as about the facts 
of Cromwell’s Massacre at Drogheda in September 1649. That 
Cromwell obtained possession of the town by treachery, by 
promises of quarter broken directly all had surrendered, and that 
he then slaughtered not only the whole of the garrison of the 
town but the bulk of the civilians as well, sparing neither women 
nor children, was the undisputed history of Cromwell’s atrocious 
deeds at Drogheda in the seventeenth century. No contem- 
porary, whatever his political or religious opinions, ever ventured 
to dispute the facts. 

But when Carlyle published his Cromwell in 1845 he, natur- 
ally, passionately opposed this view of his ‘hero’s’ conduct. 
Since then the narrative of a more authoritative writer than 
Carlyle—that of the historian Samuel Rawson Gardiner, based 
upon Cromwell’s despatch dated the 17th of September 1649 and 
addressed to the Speaker Lenthall—has been the version of Crom- 
well’s deeds at Drogheda accepted by modern writers. 

Cromwell has been exculpated from the graver charges, and 
his own statements have been given currency in preference to 
those of his great adversary, the Marquess of Ormonde. It has 
even been considered that Gardiner said all that it was possible 
to say and had amassed so many facts that there was nothing 
for those who followed him but to accept his work. Gardiner 
admitted that Cromwell put to the sword the whole garrison of 
the town after he had entered it, but asserted that such a deed 
was but an arbitrary exercise of a right conferred by the laws 
of war at the time. And he asserted that Cromwell’s rage was 
not premeditated, and that the slaughter occurred in the heat 
of action. Of the fate of the townsfolk, Gardiner averred that 
‘a few civilians perished, either being mistaken for soldiers or 
through the mere frenzy of the conquerors.’ And, as a horrible 
story was told by Thomas 4 Wood of the butchery of the women 
and children who had taken refuge in St. Peter’s Church, 
Gardiner went so far as to assert that ‘a thousand’ of the 
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garrison were killed ‘in or around it’—a statement he did not 
support by any evidence. 

Finally, Gardiner took for granted that all Cromwell’s 
butchery at Drogheda was completed within two days—Tuesday, 
the 11th of September, and Wednesday, the 12th of September. 
This is a point I wish to emphasise in view of the facts I am 
about to bring forward. 

Since all recent writers have based their work upon that of 
Gardiner, it is best to point out that, with very few exceptions, 
Gardiner’s facts, with which he supplemented Cromwell’s 
despatches, were taken from the pamphlets of the times, termed 
“newsbooks ’; but those who study Gardiner’s story will realise 
that in no case did he know who and what the writers of the 
newsbooks were. So imperfect was his reading that he also failed 
to realise that publication was prohibited in the case of all the 
licensed periodicals of the day, directly Cromwell’s despatches 
about Drogheda arrived in London. Basing his work purely upon 
the pamphlets of one side, he did not notice this suppression, 
which was hailed with glee in the unlicensed Royalist Mercuries. 
Of the two official periodicals, set up in the place of the eight or 
ten weekly licensed newsbooks, and entitled respectively A Brief 
Relation and Severall Proceedings, he remarked, ludicrously 
enough, that they were ‘eminently respectable and amongst the 
most valuable sources of information we have got.’ 

Directly the news of the fall of Drogheda arrived in London, 
on the 28th of September 1649, all the licensed newsbooks of 
the day were, as I have said, prohibited while Cromwell was in 
Ireland, and for no longer period, in spite of the fact that a new 
licensing ‘ Act’ appointed three new licensers (one of them ‘ the 
Secretary to the Army ’) for the purpose of carrying them on, and 
for no other purpose whatever. But one of these licensers, Richard 
Hatter, Fairfax’s secretary to the Army, continued to license 
for a fortnight, thus ensuring the publication in the newsbooks of 
a number of letters. Eleven newsbooks were thus licensed by 
Hatter, despite a letter addressed by the ‘Council of State’ 
to Alderman Sir John Wollaston, directing him to fine or im- 
prison the writers and printers. These newsbooks were all 
entered into the Stationers’ Registers in direct opposition to this 
order. The last newsbooks licensed by Hatter were published 
on the 12th of October 1649." 


* All were entered by the Master and Wardens into the Stationers’ Registers 
‘under the hand of Mr. Hatter.’ This was an unusual thing to do, as, at the 
time, it was not customary to enter the newsbooks at all. One other newsbook, 
The Perfect Summary, of the 1st of October, written by the superseded licenser 
Jennings, was licensed by himself, as he explains in a postscript to it, ‘those . 
appointed to license when the copy was writ, not being concluded as then who 
should license.’ 
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Hatter seems to have merely been actuated by pique in oppos- 
ing the Council, and not by the fact that he was a subordinate 
of Fairfax, for he afterwards obtained employment under Crom- 
well and was not punished in any way. As for the writers of 
the licensed newsbooks, they also were not actuated by any 
overt hostility to the rulers of the times. Fear-stricken little 
band of time-servers though they were, yet, nevertheless, their 
private opinions creep out at times. At this juncture, also, they 
saw their livelihood taken arbitrarily from them at a moment's 
notice, when they had one of the greatest opportunities of profit 
within their grasp in the tidings of th’ fall of Drogheda. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they rebelled a little, braved the 
heavy statutory fines, and tried to struggle on for a few days. 

I propose to retell the story of Cromwell’s actions at 
Drogheda, chiefly from the newsbooks licensed by Hatter, and my 
object in doing so is to impeach Cromwell’s despatch to Lenthall, 
dated the 17th of September 1649, upon which Gardiner based his 
narrative. It is not an honest account, nor is it even truthful in 
material points, and it should never have been accepted as the 
basis of any narrative of the fall of Drogheda. 

Drogheda is a seaport, twenty-three miles from Dublin, and is 
bisected by the river Boyne, running from the west to the sea 
on the east, the banks of which are steep at this point. At the 
time of the siege the two portions of the town were connected 
by a bridge. This bridge was very long, flanked by houses on 
both sides, contained a drawbridge and, consequently, must 
have been extremely narrow and a great obstacle to any large 
body of men flying from an enemy. There were two churches 
in the town: St. Mary’s, close to the lofty fort called ‘ Mill 
Mount,’ in the southern and smaller section of the town nearest 
to Dublin ; and the ‘ great church’ of St. Peter, situated at the 
north of the other and greater portion of the town, remotest 
from Dublin. 

When Cromwell besieged Drogheda his army of about ten 
thousand men encamped round the walls of the southern portion 
of the town only, round the Mill Mount and St. Mary’s, within 
which enclosure the Royalist garrison of 2552 foot and 319 horse 
were concentrated. 

What were the nationality and religion of this garrison: 
Trish and Catholic, or English and Protestant? Ludlow, who 
was not in Ireland at the time, and Bate and Wood, who were 
never there at any time, agree in saying that the majority were 
English. But they all assert this incidentally, nor was any 
controversy ever raised on the subject in their times. Great 
prominence has been given to this question in our own days, 
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owing to the provocative manner in which Thomas Carlyle 
wrote : 

To our Irish friends we ought to say that this gurrison of Drogheda 
consisted in good part of Englishmen. Perfectly certain this; and, 
therefore, let the ‘ bloody hoof of the Saxon,’ etc., forbear to continue 
itself in that matter. Idle blustering and untruth of every kind lead to 
the like terrible results in these days as they did in those. 


Cromwell’s army, nevertheless, may safely be left to speak 
for itself, in letters sent from Dublin at the time. Sir Arthur 
Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, was an Englishman, but he 
was also a Catholic. Some of the officers too, no doubt, like 
Sir Edmond Verney, were Protestants, but apart from these we 
have little satisfactory evidence that any of the garrison were 
Protestants. 

A letter from Dublin, printed in The Moderate on the 11th of 
September, says: ‘Sir Arthur Aston is governor of Drogheda. 
He hath two thousand with him in it; most of them are 
Irish’; and, on the 4th of October, the same writer again re- 
marked that the garrison were ‘ Most Irish and select.’ Again, 
a letter from Dublin in The Moderate Intelligencer, on the 13th 
of September, states : ‘In this town are two thousand Irish foot 
and two hundred horse. . . . Sir Arthur Aston chose rather to 
have Irish than English for his garrison.’ Such a garrison 
inevitably brought in its train a large number of camp-followers 
and refugees, Irish and Catholic, with the result that, as a letter 
from Milford Haven, printed in Perfect Occurrences on the 
14th of September, remarked, ‘they turned out thence all the 
Protestants which were in the towne.’ 

This last statement, no doubt, was an exaggeration, but since 
both parish churches were restored to Catholic worship it is 
‘perfectly certain’ that at the time of the siege both inhabitants 
and garrison were overwhelmingly Irish and Catholic. Puritan 
hatred of Popery must have been fanned to a high pitch by all 
that was reported of what was taking place in Drogheda. 

The whole condition of the Irish Royalists in Drogheda was 
admirably summed up in a letter from Dublin in the Kingdomes 
Faithfull and Impartiall Scout, on the 14th of September, as 
follows : 


If all the towns be as well provided as Tredagh they have done very 
notably ; for in this town are two thousand resolved foot, three hundred stout 
horse, the Governor, politike Sir Arthur Ashton, who was formerly governor 
both of Reading and Oxford for his late Majestie. He is an old soldier, 
an excellent politician, and one that is famous for making good towns, and 
once did one against the King of Sweden, for the Emperor of Germany, 
to the world’s admiration. Never was town better fortified in Europe than 
this, the chief head pieces of the most rarest engineers having had a hand 
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in the contriving of the forts and sconces and drawing out the line. The 
lord lieutenant [Cromwell] cannot lay siege to it, unless with his whole 
army on both sides of the water; the sudden and easie carrying of this 
place will facilitate the whole work, but if this prove difficult the rest is 
like to come off as hard. The Governor chose rather to have Irish than 
English for his Garrison. 


The legend that the garrison consisted of Englishmen, there- 
fore, must share the fate of Carlyle’s pamphlet by the ‘ pious 
Harvey’ (i.e. Henry Walker) * and the idiotic Squire Papers. 

On Friday, the 31st of August, Cromwell’s army marched out 
of Dublin and ‘ rendezvoused’ outside the walls. The next day 
it marched three miles and pitched camp in a field belonging to 
Lord Barnwell. On Sunday, the 2nd of September, it marched 
‘to a place called Bellygarth adjoining to a river called Nanney 
Water.’ On the 3rd the army came ‘ within musket shot of 
the town of Tredagh’ (Drogheda). Skirmishing took place the 
day after this and the batteries were begun. On the 5th the 
guns began to arrive from ships with the ammunition. On the 
6th Cromwell issued a proclamation against plundering, and 
sentenced three men to death for doing so and for ‘ straggling 
from their colours.’ On the 7th a ‘ mortar piece’ was placed in 
the batteries, and ‘two of the men were hanged for plundering 
the country.’ On Sunday, the 9th of September, all the ‘ guns 
and mortar pieces were drawn up to the batteries to make 
breaches and to shoot down a steeple’ (St. Mary’s), ‘ which was 
much annoyance to us by their men firing out of it with long 
fowling pieces—-there was a thousand of their putting into the 
towne to them.’ : 

On Monday, the 10th of September, ‘Our guns began to 
batter at their steeple and works and made great breaches in 
both. In the afternoon our mortar piece threw a granado into 
the churchyard and likewise into other places of the town.’ It 
is surprising to find that explosive shells were used thus early. 
These must have rendered Aston’s horse useless. Cromwell then 
sent Sir Arthur Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, a summons 
to surrender. The letter is in existence, and is dated the 10th 
of September. _ 

From this point it is no longer possible to harmonise the 
accounts. I think it will be best, therefore, to place my readers 


* See a series of articles by the present writer, entitled ‘Cromwelliana,’ 
in Notes and Queries for 1911. In dedicating his egregious Sweetmeats to 
Cromwell, in 1653, Henry Walker, quoting St. Peter Chrysologus, remarked 
‘Legendo et Medicando metimus.’ I do not think that this was a mistake, 
but that the printer’s ‘corrector of the press,’ mindful of Walker’s numerous 
literary piracies and forgeries, simply traded on Walker’s ignorance of Latin, 
In 1648, when he was lecturing on Hebrew, Walker quoted, as Dr. Waide- 
son’s ‘word of commendation,’ ‘Quod tu sinistre legis nos dextre accipimus.,’ 
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in the position of a Londoner of those times, receiving his infor- 
mation from the several pamphlets in the order in which they 
were published, and to detail the manner in which the news 
arrived in London. 

On the 28th of September 1649 Captain Samuel Porter 
arrived in London. He was Cromwell’s messenger, sent to 
announce the fall of Drogheda. Porter carried a sealed packet 
containing two despatches from Cromwell, the covering despatch 
addressed to Bradshaw as ‘ President of the Council of State,’ 
dated the 16th of September, and an enclosure, dated the 17th 
of September, addressed to Lenthall as Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Porter also was the bearer of a short private letter, 
dated the 15th of September, from Hugh Peters, then colonel 
of a foot regiment,’ addressed to Henry Walker, the ironmonger, 
then preacher at Somerset House and, as ‘Luke Harruney,’ 
writer of the newsbook entitled Perfect Occurrences. 

It is clear that not one of these documents was dated for the 
day they left Dublin. Porter probably did not start until the 
24th of September and, in any case, must have travelled post 
haste, as he was awarded 1001. by Parliament on the 11th of 
October. 

The news contained in these three documents had been 
anxiously awaited. Only uncertain reports of what took place 
more than a fortnight back had come through. For instance, 
The Perfect Summary stated, on the 1st of October, under the 
date of the 27th of September, ‘ There are no letters come yet 
from the Lord Lieutenant, but several letters are come from 
ships that have been at Dublin and sailed by, that Tredah is 
taken, and that the ships are stayed until a further work be 
done in order to reducing other forces, the particulars whereof 
are not thought fit to be published.’ In other words, all letters 
were held up at Dublin until Cromwell sent his communications 
to Bradshaw and Lenthall. 

The ‘Council of State’ was not sitting on Friday, the 28th 
of September, so that the packet addressed to Bradshaw as 
President remained unopened, as it was not a private letter. 
Peters’s letter to Walker thus was the only one read in the 
House of Commons (and printed) on that day. Thus the House 
then adjourned, until Tuesday, the 2nd of October, in ignorance 


* There is a German witness to this. Christoph Arnold wrote from London 
in 1651 as follows: ‘Dux Independentium, Hugo Petrus, aliiq. homines (ceu 
quidem videntur) sacri, centuriones et primipili fiunt et antesignani qui ordines 
Londini et alibi ducunt. Hugo iste cohortem in Hibernia habet, cujus fortitud- 
inem ipse imperator Cromwellus in tantum praedicat ut vel solum hunc con- 
cionatorem militibus centum potiorem ducat. Hunc enim semper in aggere 
occupando primum reliqui e vestigio insequuntur ita ut jam aliquot in Hibernia 
urbes hac alacritate ceperit.’ (Georg Richter, Zpistolae Selectiores, Nuremberg, 
1662.) 
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of the enclosure awaiting them in the packet addressed to Brad- 
shaw. So that the short despatch to Bradshaw was read on 
Saturday, the 29th of September, when the Council sat again, 
and the lengthy despatch to Lenthall (which, of course, he did 
not dare open until the House assembled) was not read in the 
House of Commons until Tuesday, the 2nd of October. Thus 
also it happened that a second and shorter despatch from Crom- 
well to Lenthall, dated the 27th of September, enclosing a letter 
from Colonel Venables to himself, dated ‘ Nury ’ [sic] ‘ 22 Sept.,’ 
arrived in the meantime and was read with the first despatch to 
Lenthall, dated the 17th. Therefore, if the second despatch 
was no more than five days in coming to London, the infinitely 
more important despatches, which arrived on the 28th at the 
earliest, were certainly not eleven days at least in transit, as 
their dates would seem to imply ; and Cromwell’s despatch dated 
the 17th of September probably did not leave Dublin until the 
24th. 

So Peters’s letter was the first to be read and published. It 
runs : 

Sir. The truth is, Tredagh is taken. Three thousand five hundred 


fifty and two of the enemy slain and sixty-four of ours. Colonel Castles 
and Captain Simmons of note. Aston the governor killed, none spared, etc. 


We are brought face to face with the whole controversy about 
Cromwell’s deeds at Drogheda by the last two words. They 
were understood at the time to mean that from Aston the 
Governor downwards Cromwell spared neither man, woman, nor 
child in the town. There was no question of the garrison alone. 
The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer on the 2nd of October 
remarked (under date the 28th of September) : 


The businesse of this Pen being, as I have always said, to declare unto 
you the actions in the field, I have for the most part waived the Parliament 
news and shall so continue until I am better satisfied with what safety, in 
relation to their counsels, this pen may walk upon this paper (which, I 
conceive, was never more uncertain than at this present). And, truly, for 
my own part, if I had their whole journals lying before me I should forbear 
to give you account thereof. I shall also forbeare to give you in this place 
the letter of Master Peters concerning the taking of Tredagh, in regard 
he saith that, at the storming of the town there were none spared. I shall 
give you, therefore, in the room thereof the letter from the Lord Governor 
(Cromwell) himself. 


The writer then set out in full Cromwell’s despatch to Brad- 
shaw, dated the 16th, in which Cromwell says : ‘ I believe we put 
to the sword the whole number of the defendants and I do not 
think 30 of the whole number, escaped with their lives.’ ‘None 
spared’ therefore referred to townsfolk rather than. to the 
garrison. 
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On Saturday, the 29th of September, the Council of State 
sat again, read Cromwell’s despatch to Bradshaw dated the 16th, 
and made it public. For very obvious reasons they also decided 
to suppress the whole licensed press.* On the 21st of September 
they had authorised Frost, their Secretary and Booltkeeper, ‘ to 
publish weekly intelligence every Thursday ’ (in order to publish 
foreign news—always published on Thursdays and then of 
most importance to them), but Walter Frost now hurried his 
periodical and, instead of publishing the first number on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of October, issued it instead on Tuesday, the 2nd, 
of course having it printed on the 1st of October. Thus Frost 
had not seen and did not know the contents of Cromwell's 
despatch to Lenthall. But Frost, as Secretary to the Council 
of State, would know of the contents of any private letters 
sent to his friends in the Council by Cromwell, and must have 
seen and talked with Captain Porter; and thus his account 
of the fall of Drogheda is important. He states : 


The newes we long expected is come at last from Ireland. What we 
formerly heard is, for the general, confirmed by letters, whereof take the 
substance. That the towneof Drogheda having been summoned and refusing 
to yield, it was after battery, stormed upon Wednesday the twelfth instant.® 
There was in it a very strong garrison, for the enemy, not daring to abide 
our forces in the field, had put into that towne (whereof Sir Arthur Ashton 
was Governor) the chiefest of all their men, being above three thousand Horse 


* This appears from an unfinished entry in their order book on that day: 
‘The lord president Sir Wm. Masham, Col. Jones, Mr. Scott and Mr. Robin- 
son to be a committee to consider——,’ and from a memorandum of proceedings 
to be taken against Walker’s printers, entered on the fly-leaf of another book. 
See Calendar of 1650, p. 16. (Mrs. Green’s date does not exist.) The following 
comment appeared in Mercurius Elencticus, No. 25, for the 15th-22nd of October 
1649 : ‘No Perfect Durnall, no Moderate, no Weekly Intelligencer, no Weekly 
Account, no Moderate Intelligencer, no Occurrences, no Faithfull Scout, no 
Modest Narrative! All wafted away by the breath of Jack Bradshaw, and only 
A Brief Relation of Some Affaires and Transactions, Civill and Military, For- 
raign and Domestique tolerated. And that licensed by Long Gualter, Secretary 
to the Councell of Coxcombs, according to the direction of the regicides, that 
so the people may be abused for the future Cum privilegio, suitable to the mind 
of Bradshaw and Scot, who sway all... So that the licensed forgeries are 
quite vanished, and it remains only to hold the hands of Zlencticus, to effect 
which Master Bradshaw hath been very earnest, with some I could name, by 
all means to find out that seditious violent and implacable knave, as he was 
pleased to style me, offering a hundred pieces and payment thereof, to anyone 
that would undertake the finding of me, upon my first appearance at the Council 
of State.’ See also the Man-in-the-Moon for the 17th-24th of October 1649. 

* In a letter from Dublin dated the 12th of September, printed in Perfect 
Occurrences for the 21st-28th of September 1649, the following occurs: ‘On 
1lth came Mr. Peters with the last part of the forces from Milford to Dublin. 
And we heard that the Army was resolved to storm Drogheda on the 
next day, being Sept. 12th. On Sept. 12th, being this day, news is come 
hither that their guns have been heard to play hard, and it is said 
we have entered Tredah, we are hourly expecting the particulars.’ This letter 
was not sent by the ordinary post via Milford, and reached London by way of 
Liverpool. It is lengthy, and accurate in all other respects. 
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and Foot, in seven or eight regiments, whereof Ormond’s owne was one, 
which was commanded by Sir Edmond Verney. Hoping to break our force 
upon this siege, they made stout resistance, and we, having entered near a 
thousand men, were forced out againe. But God was pleased to give a new 
spirit of courage to our men, they fell on againe and entered it, beating the 
enemies from their defences, which they had made by three retrenchments 
to the right and left, which they were forced to quit. The whole garrison 
was put to the sword ; it is believed not twenty escaped, except about seven 
or eight score which were taken in two towers afterwards, to whom their 
lives were given, but are reserved in safe custody to be sent to the Barbadoes. 
It is not known that any one officer escaped but one lieutenant, who, going 
to the enemy, reports that he was the only man that escaped of all that 
garrison. 


This is all that Frost says of Drogheda, and it is clear that 
in his view the town fell upon Wednesday, the 12th. His 
narrative is a summary of Cromwell’s despatch to Bradshaw 
(in which neither days nor dates are named), with the date and 
one or two trifling particulars added from information given him 
by Captain Porter. 

When Cromwell’s two despatches to Lenthall were opened 
and read in the House on the 2nd of October an order was made 
for them to be printed. Accordingly the two despatches dated 
the 17th and 27th of September, together with fhe letter 
from Venables enclosed in the second despatch, were published 
in one pamphlet on the 3rd of October. This pamphlet is the 
main source of Carlyle’s, Gardiner’s, and other modern writers’ 
accounts. 

The first thing that is noticeable in Cromwell’s despatch 
dated the 17th of September is that it is throughout a day wrong 
in its dates. Cromwell says that he marched out of Dublin ‘on 
Friday the 30th of August,’ when that day was the 31st; that 
the batteries began to play on the town and that he sent Aston 
@ summons to surrender ‘ upon Monday the ninth,’ when Monday 
was the 10th; finally adding that he stormed Drogheda on Tues- 
day the 10th. According to this reckoning, if he made a simple 
mistake, Tuesday, the 11th, was the day on which he put the 
garrison to the sword, and not Wednesday, the 12th, as Walter 
Frost asserted. 

Secondly, there is a marked absence of any mention of dates 
after the fatal Tuesday. Cromwell is precise in telling his readers 
what happened on Tuesday and the ‘next day,’ but of the rest 
of the week he says not a word. To this it must be added that 
the newsbooks’ accounts which I shall afterwards quote also 
mention no dates after the Tuesday in question. It seems toler- 
ably certain that the licenser, so far as he could, brought them 
all into line with Cromwell’s despatch. That he did not succeed ; 
that, after all, he clumsily allowed one date to transpire and a 
212 
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whole host of minor details to be set out, is due to the fact that 
he had never licensed before and had never written a newsbook 
himself. 
Let us now examine this despatch, dated the 17th of Septem- 
ber, upon which Cromwell’s character for truthfulness hangs. 
After describing the events of Monday, the 10th of Septem- 
ber, Cromwell goes on : 


Upon Tuesday the tenth [sic] of this instant about five of the clock in 
the evening we began the storm. After some hot dispute we entered about 
seven or eight hundred men, the enemy disputing it very stiffly with us, and, 
indeed, through the advantages of the place and the courage that God was 
pleased to give the defenders our men were forced to retreat quite out of the 
breach, not without some considerable loss, Colonel Cassell being there shot 
in the head, whereof he presently died, and divers officers and soldiers doing 
their duty, killed and wounded. There was a tenalia [pincer-shaped 
trench] to flanker the south wall of the town between Duleek gate and 
the corner tower before mentioned, which our men entered, wherein they 
found some forty or fifty of the enemy, which they put to the sword; and 
this they held, but it being without the wall and the sally port through 
the wall with that tenalia being choked up with some of the enemy which 
were killed in it it proved no use for our entrance into the towne that way. 
Although our men that stormed the breaches were forced to recoil, as before 
is expressed, yet being encouraged to recover their loss, they made a second 
attempt, wherein God was pleased to animate them that they got ground 
of the enemy and, by the goodness of God, forced him to quit his entrench- 
ments. And, after a very hot dispute, the enemy having both Horse and 
Foot and we only Foot within the wall, the enemy gave ground, and our 
men became masters, but ® of their entrenchments and the church which, 
indeed, although they made our entrance the more difficult, yet they proved 
of excellent use to us, so that the enemy could not annoy us with their horse, 
but thereby we had advantage to make good the ground that so we might 
let in our own horse which accordingly was done, though with much difficulty. 
The enemy retreated, divers of them, into the Mill Mount, a place very 
strong and of difficult access, being exceeding high, having a good graft 
[moat] and strongly pallisadoed. The governor Sir Arthur Aston, and 
divers considerable officers being there, our men were ordered by me to put 
them all to the sword and, indeed being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any there were in arms in the town, and I think that night 
they put to the sword about two thousand men, divers of the officers and 
soldiers being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town. 


In the same pamphlet, the second despatch to Lenthall, dated 
the 27th of September, ends with ‘a list of the officers and 
soldiers slain at the storming of Tredah,’ the final words of 
which run: ‘ Two thousand five hundred foot soldiers besides 
staff officers, chyrurgeons, &c., and many inhabitants.’ Crom- 
well thus leaves the number of inhabitants slain open to doubt.’ 

* Without drawing his readers’ attention to the fact, Carlyle altered the word 
‘but’ to ‘both.’ The point is important, as ‘but’ shows that Cromwell had 
gained no real advantage. 


* Carlyle asserted that there was ‘no whisper’ of the words ‘and many 
inhabitants’ in the ‘old pamphlet’ from which he copied this despatch, and 
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For the moment we will leave Cromwell’s despatch and turn 
to the Moderate Intelligencer, published on the following day, 
Thursday, the 4th of October. This periodical was written by 
John Dillingham, inventor of the leading article, in times past the 
leader of the Parliamentary Press, who had more than once been 
punished for his outspokenness. It was to be expected therefore 
that Dillingham would have something to say about the suppres- 
sion of the licensed Press, more especially as he knew he was about 
to incur a fine of 101. (about 401. of our money). He accordingly 
indulged in the following remarks at the end of his periodical : 

That the author might make publick the first eminent action of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as he hath done all the former, he hath 
adventured once more to public view. The work for the future is left to 
those whom Fame says wants none [i.e. to the official journalists, Frost 
and Scobel, neither of whom had ever written a newsbook before]. It’s 
the opinion of most that a bowl without a bias is best; others, that a little 
bias is tolerable. Some think a great bias is better than either of the 
other. Let it then run so, ‘a la mode de France.’ 


Dillingham’s words were not complimentary to Messrs. Frost 
and Scobel. 

At the commencement of his pamphlet Dillingham commented 
on Peters’s letter : 


Behold a victory remarkable, first discovered by a letter of Mr. 
Peters, the contents whereof might well be omitted, having been divulged 
in a whole sheet [i.e. separate pamphlet], but in regard the numbers slain 
on both sides are so strong, viz, that more were slain of the besieged 
than of the besiegers in the taking of Tredah, viz, 3000 of the rebels 
and sixty of the besiegers it is probable the losse was equal during the 
enemies standing and that the rest were killed not resisting. 


There is a hint of treachery in the words ‘ not resisting.’ 
The following extracts are from a lengthy letter set out by 
him : 
On the 11 . . . about four in the afternoon, the assault began 
. the violence of the enemy made our men give back, so fiérce was 
the opposition, which the Lord Lieutenant seeing, ran on foot to the 
soldiers and encouraged them, which occasioned the renewing of the charge, 
and it was done with such resolution that they immediately carried the 





that the Parliamentary history had added them, ‘as usual, giving no reference.’ 
Mrs. S. C. Lomas has pointed out that this is untrue. Not only does the 
Parliamentary history give as its reference the very same old pamphlet used 
by Carlyle (and now before the present writer), but Carlyle himself took ‘the 
very considerable liberty indeed’ of omitting them. Moreover, the words appear 
in the Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer published on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
October, the day before the ‘old pamphlet’ appeared. The writer of this 
periodical went to hear Cromwell’s despatch read in the House on that day 
and took down the list of slain—the words omitted by him in the list and the 
phonetic spelling and mistakes proving this—and inserted the list at the very 
end of his periodical, having left a blank space for the purpose. His version 
runs: ‘Two thousand five hundred foot soldiers, besides state [sic] officers, 
chirurgions and many inhabitants.’ 
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town, putting to the sword as fast as they could. In which slaughter there 
fell Sir Arthur Aston, a Papist, as were most of the garrison, the reason 
given of his death is said to be the rage of Colonel Castle’s soldiers for the 
death of their colonel, also for that Ashton gave not a civill answer when 
summoned. Sir Edward [sic] Varney also was slain, who had the charge of 
the mount [italics mine], also Colonel Fleming, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Finglass, Major Gerald, Sir Robert Hartpool, captains, lieutenants and 
cornets of horse eighty—where their horse were we know not, probably 
they went as common men. Of foot, Colonel William Waller, Colonel 
Warren, Colonel Burne, the Lord Taaf’s brother, an Augustine Frier, of 
captains and inferior officers of foot 44, 220 reformadoes, 2000 within 
the town were put to the sword, the rest that had that kind of execution 
leapt over the wall, who are about 500, which makes in all about 2900; 
being all Papists no doubt, and many of them of that party called Toryes, 
who used to rob and kill without mercy, and no doubt were of that wretched 
party that kill’d so many Protestants at the beginning of the rebellion, and 
so God the Avenger of Murder (which is to kill contrary to his Rule of 
direction) hath met with them and sooner or later will with all such 
bloody minded men. 

My next extract is from the Kingdomes Faithfull and Impar- 
tiall Scout of Daniel Border, the anabaptist, published on Friday, 
the 5th of October, as follows : 


They kept a mount, the strongest that hath bin seen, in which they 
had 300 foot, 6 great guns, and 50 barrels of powder with match and 
bullet proportionable, also victuals to have lasted nine months. In it, 
amongst others of eminency, was Sir Arthur Ashton and Sir Robert 
Thorold. Which fort was suddenly entered by our men, which put the 
enemy into such amazement that some fled to the towers of the wall and 
others to the church, where they were all killed and taken. The Commanders 
were rich in money and apparell, there was in all about 3000 slain and 
what was found became free booty. 


This is the only passage discoverable which gives the slightest 
colour to Gardiner’s theory that 1000 of the garrison were killed 
in St. Peter’s Church. As will be noticed from the context, the 
writer’s expression implies church ‘ steeple.’ My next two quota- 
tions place this point beyond dispute. To return to Cromwell’s 
despatch, dated the 17th, exactly at the place where we left it : 


Where about 100 of them possessed St. Peter’s Church steeple, some 
the west gate, and others a strong Round tower, next the gate called St. 
Sundays. These being summoned to yield to mercy refused. Whereupon 
I ordered the steeple of St. Peter’s Church to be fired, when one of them 
was heard to say ‘God damn me, God confound me; I burn, I burn.’ 


Having thus finished describing the events he asserted took 
place on Tuesday, Cromwell then goes on to the events of his 
second and final day, which, according to his reckoning, should 
be Wednesday, the 12th of September : 


The next day, the other two towers were summoned, in one of which 
was about six or seven score; but they refused to yield themselves; and 
we, knowing that hunger must compel them, set only good guards to secure 
them from running away until their stomachs were come down. From one 
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of the said towers, notwithstanding their condition, they killed and 
wounded some of our men. When they submitted, their officers were 
knocked on the head and every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the 
rest shipped for the Barbadoes. The soldiers in the other tower were all 
spared, as to their lives only, and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. 


On Friday, the 5th of October, Henry Walker’s Perfect 
Occurrences was also published. It contains a letter from his 
friend John Hewson, the regicide, who personally conducted the 
operations at the towers and the church. After stating that 
Cromwell’s forces ‘entered their great mount where was their 
garrison with about 200 officers and soldiers, who were all put to 
the sword,’ Hewson goes on : 


The rest fled over the bridge, where they were closely pursued and 
most of them slain. Some got into two towers on the wall, and some into 
the steeple, but, they refusing to come down, the steeple was fired; and 
then fifty of them got out at the top of the church, but the enraged 
soldiers put them all to the sword and thirty of them were burnt in the 
fire, some of them cursing and crying out ‘God damn them’ and cursed 
their souls as they were burning. Those in the towers, being about 200, 
did yield to the General’s mercy, where most of them have their lives and 
be sent to the Barbadoes. In this slaughter there was, by my observation, 
at least 3000 dead bodies lay in the fort and streets, whereof there could 
not be 150 of them of our army, for I lost more than any other regiment, 
and there was not 60 killed outright of my men. 


These two extracts prove that the bulk of the garrison was 
killed, as Hewson says, ‘in the fort and streets,’ not in the 
church. 

But Cromwell pins himself to the definite assertion that St. 
Peter’s Church steeple was burnt on the night of Tuesday, the 
11th. On what day did he intend his readers to infer that the 
remaining two towers surrendered? Wednesday, the 12th? 
Hewson’s letter reads as if everything had happened on Tuesday, 
the 11th, and as if he had burnt the church steeple and the other 
two towers had surrendered on that day. 

Cromwell and Hewson both concealed vital facts. 

The first was this : Before he fired St. Peter’s steeple, Hewson 
attempted to blow up the whole building with powder, but only 
succeeded in destroying the church itself. Then, the church 
steeple being of wood (the original tower, a very lofty one, having 


* The authority for this is a mutilated tract in the possession of Professor 
C. 'H. Firth, quoted by Gardiner, who sys that it was written by Nicholas 
Bernard, vicar of St. Peter’s. I have been unable to trace any copy of this. 
The Moderate Intelligencer of the 4th of October corroborates it as follows : 
‘We take notice that the Sunday and last two days before Tredagh was taken 
Masse was said in the two great churches of the town; where such sottish 
idolatry is erected and on high the fall, we hope, will still be the greater; 
and so shall we overcome. These two churches, the one was beat downe, the 
other blown up, let him continue to plough with an oxe and an asse, believe it 
he is like to come home with a weeping cross.’ 
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been blown down in the previous century), Hewson piled up the 
benches underneath it and fired them. The use of powder in 
the first instance renders it evident that Hewson must have had 
some very powerful reason for wishing to destroy the church as 
well as the steeple. What this was he did not say. 

The second fact, concealed by both Cromwell and Hewson, 
is that the two towers on the wall were blown up by gunpowder 
on the morning of Friday the 14th of September. 

Lord Inchiquin, to whom the survivors of the massacre fled, 
wrote to the Marquess of Ormonde from Castle Jordan on 
Saturday, the 15th of September 1649, as follows : * 

Many men and some officers have made their escapes out of Drogheda 
among which Garrett Dungan is one and is now at Tecraghan. Some of 
every regiment are come unto me. All conclude that no man [had] quarter 
with Cromwell’s leave, that yet many were privately saved by officers and 
soldiers, that the Governor was killed in the Mill Mount after quarter 
given by the officer that first came there, that some of the towers were 
defended until yesterday, quarter being denied them, and that yesterday 
morning the towers wherein they were were blown up. That Varney, 
Finglass, Warren and some other officers were alive in the hands of some 
of Cromwell’s officers 24 hours after the business was done. but whether 
their lives were obtained at Cromwell’s hands or that they are yet living 
they cannot tell. 


As Hewson is thus proved to be unreliable in such material 
points, we are at liberty to say that his assertion that a number of 
men (presumably Irish and therefore not speaking English) 
invoked the curse of Heaven upon their souls as they were burn- 
ing bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of it. We are the 
more at liberty to do this because Cromwell, who certainly shared 
Hewson’s antipathies, watered down this statement into ‘ One 
of them was heard to say ‘‘God damn me,”’ etc.’ 

Lord Inchiquin thus being definitely in conflict with Cromwell 
on the question of dates, it is important to prove that Cromwell’s 
army was in Drogheda on the 14th and 15th. Hewson himself 
furnishes the needful evidence by saying at the end of his letter, 
* Our army marched back to Dublin on Tuesday night.’ He could 
not have meant the 11th, and must have meant the 18th of 
September, as his letter was dated the 22nd of September. 

Cromwell, therefore, was five days at least in the town. 

After this Samuel Peckes’ Perfect Diurnall appeared on 
Monday, the 8th of October. . Though Cromwell asserted that he 
gave orders for the garrison to be killed, ‘being in the heat of 
action,’ an anonymous letter-writer in this periodical states that 
before the town was stormed, ‘we sent over the water to the 
other (North) side of the town to hinder relief from coming to 


* Printed in the preface, page xxvii., to vol. ii. of Sir J. T. Gilbert’s 
Contemporary History of Ireland. 
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them and to prevent their running away, 2000 horse and foot.” 
The letter then goes on to contribute an account of the surrender 
of the Mill Mount not at all in accordance with the other versions : 


The mount was very strong of itself and manned with 250 of their 
principal men, Sir Arthur Aston being in it, who was Governor of the 
town; which, when they saw their men retreat, were so cast down and 
disheartened that they thought it vain to make any further resistance, 
which, if they had, they could have killed some hundreds of our men 
before they could have taken it. Lieutenant-Colonel Axtell of Colonel 
Huson’s regiment, with some twelve of his men, went up to the top of the 
mount and demanded of the Governor the surrender of it, who was very 
stubborn, speaking very bigge words, but at length was persuaded to go 
into the windmill on the top of the mount, and as many more of the 
chiefest of them as it would contain, where they were all disarmed and 
afterwards all slain. 


To what can the ‘ persuasion,’ mentioned here, possibly refer 
but to the offer of quarter? As ever, when traitorous and cruel 
deeds were to be done, Hewson’s men were employed. 

Last of all the newsbooks licensed by Hatter comes Perfect 
Occurrences once more, published on the 12th of October, and 
containing a letter signed ‘R. L.’ The stress laid in the letter 
upon the part played by the horse in riding down the fleeing 
garrison proves that its writer was one of Cromwell’s horse. 


Colonel Cassell’s regiment led on the forlorn hope, himself slain, our 
men beaten a little back, but the Lord General (Cromwell) led them up 
again with courage and resolution, though they met with hot dispute. 

When we were entered into that part of the towne where the breach 
was made, our men came on to a great mill hill mount, wherein they had 
a hundred men, put them all to the sword; here our horse and foot 
followed them so fast over the bridge which goes over a broad river, it being 
very long and houses on both sides, yet they had not time to pull up the 
drawbridge. There our men fell violently in upon them, and I believe 
there was above two thousand put to the sword. We had about twenty 
or thirty men slain and some forty wounded. Their Governor was killed 
in the first onset. 


From this account it is abundantly clear that the main body 
of the garrison did not rush over the bridge and take refuge in 
St. Peter’s Church on the north side of the bridge, at the opposite 
extremity of the town, but were, cut off by Cromwell’s horse. 
As regards the question of the offer of quarter, Lord Ormonde 
wrote that Cromwell was 


twice beaten off, the third time he carried it, all his officers and 
soldiers promising quarter to such as would lay down their arms and 
performing it as long as any place held out, which encouraged others to 
yield. But when they once had all in their power, and feared no hurt 
that could be done them, then the word ‘ no quarter’ went round, and the 
soldiers were many of them forced against their will to kill their 
prisoners. - 
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Again Sir Lewis Dyve, in his Irish History from September 
1648 to June 1650 ** writes (p. 24) that Sir Arthur Aston 


doubted not of finding Cromwell play awhile (until Ormonde could come 
to his relief), as certainly he had done had not Colonel Wall’s regiment, 
after the enemy had been twice bravely repulsed, upon the unfortunate 
loss of their colonel in the third assault, been so unhappily dissuaded as 
to listen before they had need unto the enemy offering them quarter, and 
admitted them in upon these terms, thereby betraying both themselves and 
all their fellow soldiers to the slaughter; for Cromwell being master of 
the town, and told by Jones that he had now in his hand the flower of 
the Irish Army, gave order to have all that were in arms put to the 
sword. 


The term ‘ Drogheda quarter’ became proverbial in Ireland. 

But Lord Ormonde’s and Sir Lewis Dyve’s letters are not the 
only evidence against Cromwell. Modern research has brought to 
light the letter which James Buck wrote from Caen on the 18th 
of November 1649, to tell Sir Ralph Verney, of Claydon, Bucking- 
hamshire, the story of his brother’s death." It runs: 


Your brother and my dear friend Sir Edmond Verney—who behaved 
himself with the greatest gallantry that could be—he was slain at Drogheda 
three days after quarter was given him as he was walking with Cromwell 
by way of protection. One Ropier, who is brother to Lord Ropier, called 
him aside in a pretence to speak with him, being formerly of acquaintance, 
and instead of some friendly office which Sir Edmond might expect from 
him, he barbarously ran him through with a tuck; but I am confident to 
see this act once highly revenged. The next day after, one Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyle, who had quarter likewise given him, as he was at dinner 
with my Lady More, sister to the Earl of Sunderland, in the same town, 
one of Cromwell’s soldiers came and whispered him in the ear to tell him 
that he must presently be put to death, who, rising from the table, the lady 
asked whither he was going. He answered, ‘Madam, to die,’ who no 
sooner stepped out of the room but was he shot to death. These are cruelties 
of those traitors who, no doubt, will find the like mercy when they stand 
in need of it. 

This terrible letter has never been transcribed by any historian. 
S. R. Gardiner, faced by the necessity of either corroborating 
or disputing Cromwell’s two days, took the bold course of 
describing the murders of Verney and Boyle in the following 
words : 

For that which appears now to have been the blackest part of his 


(Cromwell’s) conduct, the killing of Verney and his companions twenty-four 
hours after the general massacre was ended, Cromwell made no excuse. 





4° A letter from Sir Lewis Dyve to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle (the 17th 
of November 1650), Hague, printed by Samuel Brown, English bookseller. 
This is Thomason Tract E. 616 (71). 

42 Printed in 1892 in Lady Verney’s Memorials of the Verney Family during 
the Civili War, vol. ii. The Historical Manuscripts Commission first drew 
attention to this letter in its seventh report, printed in 1879. I have modernised 
the spelling. 
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After this untrue rendering it is not surprising that the letter” 
should have passed unnoticed by other writers. The corroboration 
that this letter and that of Lord Inchiquin give to Lord Ormonde’s 
oft-quoted assertion that for five days Cromwell perpetrated 
cruelties at Drogheda rivalled only by the Book of Martyrs, and 
that he ‘exceeded himself and everything he had ever heard 
of in breach of faith and bloody inhumanity’ will be obvious 
to all.** 

Lastly, what of the 1000 killed in St. Peter’s Church? 

Cromwell is the principal authority about St. Peter’s Church. 
No writer whatever asserts that this 1000 formed part of the 
garrison ; certainly not Cromwell, for he described Aston and his 
men by such terms as soldiers use in speaking of other soldiers ; 
namely ‘the enemy,’ ‘officers and soldiers,’ ‘men,’ etc.; 
never by any chance does he use an unmilitary terminology. 
Cromwell only uses the word ‘ people’ when he describes the 
fate of those in St. Peter’s Church. The statement occurs near 
the end of the despatch, in a passage which, before reading, it is 
necessary to recall the seventeenth century frame of mind towards 
‘ Papists’ and particularly towards the Mass—the central rite 
of the Catholic religion. To stamp out the Mass was the avowed 
aim of English Protestants of all kinds; to tolerate it a deadly 
sin, and any measures, no matter how horrible they may seem to 
modern Protestants, were in those days considered very slight 
matters indeed. 

And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts that a great thing should be 
done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God, and is it not clear 
that that which caused your men to storm so courageously was the spirit 
of God? . . . And, therefore, it is good that God alone have all the 
glory. It is remarkable that these people at the first set up the Mass 
in some places of the town that had been monasteries, but had afterwards 
grown so insolent that the last Lord’s day before the storm the Protestants 
were thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s, and they had publique 
Mass there; and in this very place near one thousand of them were put to 
the sword, flying thither for safety. 


St. Peter’s was not the garrison church, nor would the soldiers 
have been able to hear Mass in a body while the enemy were 
outside the walls. Mass had been said for the townsfolk, those 
who had turned the Protestants out of the town. 


1 Antonius Bruodinus (an Irish Franciscan) wrote in his Propugnaculum 
Catholicae Veritatis, published at Prague in 1669, as follows (p. 678) : ‘ Quinque 
diebus continuis haec laniena (qua, nullo habito locorum, sexus, religionis aut 
aetatis discrimine, juvenes et virgines lactantes aeque ac senio confecti bar- 
barorum gladiis ubique trucidati sunt) duravit. Quatuor milia Catholicorum 
virorum (ut de infinita multitudine religiosorum, feminarum, puerorum, puellarum 
et infantium nihil dicam) in civitate gladius impiorum rebellium illa expugnatione 
devoravit.’ 
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St. Peter’s Church having been used for Catholic worship, 
was full of refugees, including women and children. None were 
spared. All contemporary writers agree in this, the Royalist 
Mercurius Elencticus saying that ‘ neither women nor children ’ 
were spared. Ormonde infers it, Clarendon and Bate assert the 
fact. John Crouch, in his Miz’t Poem (1660), has some verses 
about it, and Thomas & Wood’s account is too well known, and, 
indeed, too horrible to quote. The blood of those butchered in 
the church streamed into fhe adjoining road in such a torrent 
that for generations it retained the name of ‘ Bloody Street.’ 

The direct cause of Cromwell’s butchery was the lack of 
money on the part of the ruling oligarchy at home. The people 
of England loathed the yoke of the clique styling itself ‘ Parlia- 
ment.’ One defeat, and the pseudo-Commonwealth would have 
been in danger. The ‘ Council of State’ wrote to Cromwell on 
the 18th of September : 

Every effort must be made to make Ireland bear this charge, which is 
no longer supportable by England. You know what a large sum the last 
expedition has cost, and that the ‘ tree which bare this treasure hath no 
roots.’ . . . This country cannot bear the expense of the war any longer. 


Within a few days after he had received this letter Cromwell 
repeated at Wexford the horrors of Drogheda. 

After the Restoration the surviving inhabitants of both towns 
petitioned Charles the Second for restitution of their places and 
possessions. The petition of the survivors of Drogheda appears 
to be lost, but that of those of Wexford, read on the 21st of May 
1661, is still in existence, and in it these poor people tell their 
King that : 


Oliver Cromwell arriving with a powerful army in Ireland in the year 
1649, and having, upon the sacking of Drogheda, put all the inhabitants 
and soldiers to the sword, that the example thereof might strike a terror 
into the inhabitants of other towns which he was soon after to besiege, he 
writ to the petitioners, Wexford being his next design, and invited them to 
submit to his authority. 


Which the inhabitants of Wexford refused to do, with the result 
that Cromwell ‘ put man, woman, and child, to a very few, to 
the sword,’ in Wexford also.” 


1* I have copied these passages from the original petition at the Record 
Office. The last passage is omitted in the Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 
for 1660-2. Bruodinus (Propugnaculum, &c., p. 679) says that Cromwell : ‘ Ter- 
restri itinere Dublinium praetergressus Wexfordiam (modicam quidem, et mari- 
timam munitam et opulentem civitatem) versus castra movet, occupato-que, 
insperaté proditione cujusdam perfidi ducis castro, quod moenibus imminebat, 
in civitatem irruit; opposuere se viriliter agressori praesidiarit simul cum civibus 
pugnatumque est ardentissime per unius horae spatium inter partes in foro, 
sed impari congressu, nam cives fere omnes una cum militibus, sine status, 
sexus aut aetatis discrimine Cromwelli gladius absumpsit.’ 8. R. Gardiner, 
citing only the words italicised in this last passage, remarks : ‘The testimony 
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Surely the words of those whose relatives and friends died are 
worth listening to? It is S. R. Gardiner’s most serious omission, 
in that he deliberately ignored this petition in his account of the 
sack of Drogheda; though his notes prove that he was aware of 
it and of its assertion that ‘man, woman, and child, to a very 
few,’ were put to the sword in Wexford also. 

To discuss the law of war in such a case is to divert attention 
from the real issues; since to kill unarmed men, women, and 
children brands Cromwell as a savage, outside the pale of decent 
human beings. 

If the customary law of war at the time sanctioned the putting 
to the sword of the garrison of a fortified place carried by storm 
(the reason for this being the great loss which the attacking 
forces inevitably sustained), the exercise of such a power was 
rare. Drogheda was very strongly fortified, and its Governor, 
Sir Arthur Aston, was an engineer of European reputation. Its 
garrison was the ‘flower’ of Ormonde’s army, ‘the strongest, 
desperatest men in all Ireland.” Yet Cromwell wrote: ‘I do 
not think we lost 100 men upon the place, though many be 
wounded ’; and, as will have been noted, Hugh Peters put the 
loss at sixty-four only. How can so small a loss be accounted 
for without wholesale surrender ‘upon quarter,’ as so many 
witnesses assert? 

So small a loss implies the fact that, as Dillingham at once 
asserted, the garrison were killed ‘ not resisting.’ As the writer 
in the Perfect Diurnall of the 8th of October stated of the 250 
men in the mill mount (whose commander, Verney, was not 
killed for three days), they were first ‘disarmed and afterwards 
all slain,’ we are left without any other alternative but the 
hideous conclusion that the whole garrison must first of all have 
had their arms taken away from them before they were 
slaughtered. What more fearful picture can the mind conceive 
than that of Cromwell’s horse riding down a mob of over 2000 
unarmed men fleeing down the slopes to that narrow bridge 
across the Boyne? Does history record any parallel instance? 

Finally, the date of the 11th of September, stated by Crom- 
well and one or two journalists to have been that upon which 
Drogheda fell, can be reconciled with the date of the 12th of 
September given by Frost if we bear in mind the time that would 
have been necessary in order to disarm the garrison. Proved 
guilty of falsehood in material particulars, Cromwell is not 
entitled to be believed when he asserts that he put to the sword 
‘that night’ about 2000 men. He says that he made his first 
of this hostile witness disposes of the usual supposition that the soldiers 


originally fell upon harmless townsmen.’ It is difficult adequately to charac- 
terise such an assertion when supported by such a method of quotation. 
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attempt at storming the place about five in the evening (one 
journalist asserts ‘about six’). To suppose that he put the 
garrison to the sword in the darkness would not be reasonable, 
having regard to the small number that escaped. The night must 
have been passed in inducing the men to lay down their arms, in 
placing these out of their owners’ reach, and in quietly making 
preparations for a cruel and cold-blooded massacre on the next 
day, the 12th. If so, Frost was right, and ‘ Wednesday, Sep- 
tember the twelfth,’ should go down to posterity as the true date 
of the fall of Drogheda, and not Tuesday the eleventh. 

Long before the year 1649 those of Cromwell’s own side 
repeatedly accused him of perfidy. He was, therefore, but doing 
what he had done before in trying to conceal the truth about 
Drogheda. The great puritan, Baxter’s, words in praise of 
Cromwell have often been quoted in modern times, but no one 
has ever cited the phrase with which Baxter qualified all that he 
said of Cromwell : 

He thought Secrecy a virtue and Dissimulation no vice, and Simulation, 
that is, in plain English, a Lie, or Perfidiousness, to be a tolerable fault 


in case of necessity. 
J. B. WIttiams. 











1912 


THE PASSING OF THE ENGLISH JEW 


THE Jewish community in Britain is not to-day what it was when 
Dr. Adler became Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogues and head 
of the Beth Din. Reform, so-called, that is an attempt to bring 
the ancient religion into harmony with the habits and customs of 
the English life of to-day, has broken out, and founded synagogues 
of its own in London, Manchester, and Bradford; and there has 
been a continual immigration of foreign Jews to whom the British 
Jews appear strangely unorthodox. The position of the Jewish 
colony in Britain to-day is, therefore, of peculiar interest, and it 
would be difficult to find a more suitable moment wherein to 
attempt a survey of the situation. 

It may be said that the social history of the English Jew 
began in July 1858, when the Royal Assent was given to a Bill to 
enable persons professing the Hebrew faith to sit in Parliament. 
Nevertheless, during the preceding quarter of a century many of 
the civil disabilities under which the race laboured had been, 
one by one, removed. A Jew was for the first time called to the 
bar in 1833 ; two years later a Jew was elected Sheriff of London, 
when a special Act of Parliament was passed to permit him to 
perform the duties of that office ; then, in the year of the accession 
of Queen Victoria, another Jew became Sheriff, and in due course 
received the honour of knighthood. Four years later a Jew was 
created baronet. Parliament, however, was not yet open to 
members of the religious community. In 1849 Lionel de Roth- 
schild, a baron of the Austrian Empire, stood against Lord John 
Manners for the parliamentary representation of the City of 
London, and was elected by a great majority ; and in 1851 Alder- 
man Salomons was returned for Greenwich. There is no need to 
dwell upon the well-known fact that neither of these gentlemen 
was allowed to take his seat because he could not subscribe to the 
Christian oath, nor that the Jewish Oath Bill, first introduced in 
1851, did not become law until seven years later. Nowadays, 
happily, there are practically no restrictions, and a Jew. may fill 
almost any office in the State. He cannot, indeed, become 
Primate ; but as Prime Minister he can, if he lives long enough, 
appoint the entire bench of Bishops. 
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The study of the position of the Jews in England is most in- 
teresting. In this article, retrospection must be kept strictly with- 
in bounds, and therefore, it is not possible here to go back to the 
days when, as that eminent Jewish novelist, Israel Zangwill, has 
put it, ‘ Lord George Gordon became a Jew, and was suspected of 
insanity ; when, out of respect for the prophecies, England denied 
her Jews every civic right except that of paying taxes; when the 
Gentleman’s Magazine had ill words for the infidel alien ; when 
Jewish marriages were invalid and bequests for Hebrew colleges 
void ; when a prophet prophesying Primrose Day would have been 
set in the stocks, though Pitt inclined his private ear to Benjamin 
Goldsmid’s views of the foreign loans.’ It is sufficient for our 
purpose to go back no further than the early Victorian era, and see 
the place the Jew held in the estimation of his neighbours. This, 
perhaps, is most clearly defined in the writings of the best of the 
contemporary novelists, who admittedly held up the mirror in 
which the society of this day is reflected. 

In Dickens and Thackeray Jews flit across their pages, but only 
in such unimportant and contemptible réles as bailiffs, money- 
lenders, ‘ fences,’ scoundrels all, the scum of the portrait gallery 
of fiction. In the eyes of these writers the grand traditions of the 
ancient race counted as naught when they took a pen in their 
hand ; and it is eminently characteristic of the spirit of the period 
that Charles Kingsley could create that fine Jew Raphael, and 
then, as a concession to his readers, who in 1853 would not have 
relished a Jewish hero, convert him to Christianity. Raphael’s 
conversion to Christianity is an inartistic blot on a fine book ; it 
does not ring true, for in the case of such a man it is inconceiv- 
able that he should have forsworn his God. In its every page the 
history of Judaism shows that its votaries did not, for the love of 
money, for the love of woman, for any cause whatsoever, aban- 
don their faith. It must be admitted, however, that Kingsley 
made some amends in his portrait of Miriam, the pander and 
slave-dealer. Vile as she is, the lust for money and power is for 
the child of her shame ; betrayed in her youth, in later years all her 
toil, lies, intrigues, meannesses, miserliness, were for him she had 
brought into the world. Her dying outburst is poetry itself : 

Of the house of Jesse, of the seed of Solomon, not a rabbi from Babylon 
to Rome dare deny that. A King’s daughter am I, and King’s heart I had, 
and have, like Solomon’s own, my son. 


Yet the critical readers of Hypatia cannot quite lull the 
suspicion that Miriam is allowed to die in the faith of her fathers 
only because she is portrayed with so many detestable qualities. 
Kingsley could not insult the public by converting to Christianity 
a character so vile. Until Disraeli’s day Jews, almost without 
exception, had been contemptuously and vindictively presented in 
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the imaginative literature of this country. It remained for him to 
alter this. Everywhere he sang the praises of his race. 

At this moment [he puts the words into the mouth of his favourite 
Sidonia], in spite of centuries, of tens of centuries of degradation, the 
Jewish mind exercises a vast influence in the affairs of Europe. I speak 
not of their laws, which you still obey ; of their literature, with which your 
mind is saturated ; but of the living Hebrew intellect. 


It is not for the present writer, who is proud to declare himself 
a member of the Jewish nation, unduly to emphasise this state- 
ment. 

Disraeli’s treatment of his compatriots was visionary ; and it 
is not until the period is reached when Amy Levy and Israel 
Zangwill wrote their novels that a true picture of the English 
Jews was forthcoming. Miss Levy, like Disraeli, was an idealist, 
but while the result of this quality upon the man was to drive him 
to superlatives of praise, upon the woman, who was shocked to 
find many and grievous faults in the individual members of her 
race, the effects of disillusionment brought about an undue 
emphasis of the darker side of the picture. So it came about that 
in Miss Levy’s remarkable novel, Reuben Sachs, she presents a 
study that is painfully true, that is to say, true so far as it goes, 
for all the truth is not in it. It was left for Mr. Zangwill, with 
his wider vision, to show the Jew in all his weakness and all his 
strength, and it is mainly upon his books that the social historian 
of the future must depend for his impressions of Jewish life in 
England at the end, as at the beginning, of the nineteenth 
century. 

The nineteenth century was the period of transition for the 
English Jew. Then the members of that nation formed, so to 
speak, a close borough; debarred, partly by their own desire, 
partly from habit, and not a little by the will of their neighbours, 
from having active interests in common with the rest of the 
community. It was no longer compulsory for the Jews to herd 
together, a self-contained isolated colony ; but, notwithstanding, 
they continued to mix only with their compatriots. The more 
enterprising migrated from the East End, where the main body 
was domiciled, and founded settlements in different parts of 
London, first at Highbury and Dalston, later at Maida Vale and 
Bayswater, the more affluent subsequently moving to Kensington 
and Mayfair. Yet, until comparatively recently, in these places, 
as earlier in the East End, they continued to live in isolation. 
They did not mix freely with their Christian neighbours, who 
certainly were not at all anxious to make their acquaintance. 
Indeed, the disinclination was mutual. The middle-class Jews 
accredited Christians with a different and a lower code of morality 
than that which they prided themselves upon possessing, and 
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‘Frank Danby ’ was not guilty of exaggerating the feeling when 
in Dr. Phillips: A Maida Vale Idyll she made one of the Jewish 
characters exclaim ‘I don’t believe in Christians. The men 
drink, the women are bad.’ 

Pity is sometimes by the kind-hearted bestowed upon Jews 
because of the feeling that is—or let us hope was—entertained for 
them by their Christian neighbours; but never has pity been so 
misplaced. The Christian world has never realised the supreme 
contempt in which it was held by the Jews who mixed only with 
Jews : even the more cosmopolitan members of the latter com- 
munity could not refrain from exultation as they thought in 
anticipation of Disraeli’s famous utterance: ‘Half Christendom 
worships a Jewess, and the other half a Jew.’ The strongest 
feeling in the Jew is pride of race, nurtured through the centuries 
—the pride of belonging to a race whose origin goes back to days 
so remote that only a few legends, a few names and a decalogue 
survive—but the names are reverenced by the entire Christian 
world and the laws rule the entire civilised race. The Jew may 
humble himself in business but that is for bis own ultimate gain— 
he comes of a race the members of which (perhaps unduly) 
exemplify the truth of the old adage of stooping to conquer ; but 
the most disreputable-looking ‘old clo’’ man, the very Jewish 
beggar, too, who comes to the back door, regards himself com- 
placently as superior to any member of any other race, and never 
forgets that his ancestors stood for civilisation when the wode- 
stained Briton was running wild in the forests. He is of the 
elect. Fate cannot touch him, for is he not of the chosen 
people? It is not strange, therefore, that the proudest boast 
of the Jew is that he is a Jew; nor that he looks upon other 
and newer religious communities in very much the same way as 
the Church of England regards the various nonconformist sects. 
Nor has this feeling of pride of race been modified by the treatment 
accorded to the race. Persecuted in most countries, merely 
tolerated in the rest, an alien in all, it is from this feeling 
that he bas drawn the courage that has enabled him to survive. 
Even to-day—when active persecution in most countries is a 
thing of the past—the greatest crime in the eyes of his com- 
patriots that a Jew can commit is to deny his race. To them 
a renegade Jew is the most contemptible thing on earth, except 
a converted Jew; for no Jew, however broad-minded in other 
respects, can ever be brought to believe in the sincerity of the 
convert. A community that never proselytises cannot believe 
in proselytes. The objection is not perhaps so much that the 
man changes his religion—though that is hard to swallow—but 
that he commits the unpardonable crime of betraying his race. 

At the back of the disbelief in the morality of Christian 
men and women, there was in the minds of Jewish parents the 
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fear, if they mixed with their Gentile neighbours, of inter- 
marriage between the families; and intermarriage was regarded 
as the most heinous crime that could be committed short of 
conversion to Christianity. So it remained that while Christian 
and Jew met every day in business, outside that sphere they 
passed like ships in the night. The situation has been admirably 
summarised by ‘Frank Danby.’ 

In a sort of jealous exclusiveness these Jews lived by and among them- 
selves [she has written in Dr. Phillips). They fancied they did so from 
choice. It was not so: it was a remnant of the time when the yellow cap 
and curiously-shaped gaberdine marked them out as lepers in the crowd. 
The garb had been discarded, but the shrinking feeling of generations was 
still lingering. There is a certain pride in these people; they are at once 
the creatures and outcasts of civilisation. The difference between Jew and 
Gentile was once one of religion. Now it is a difference that it will take 
as many centuries of extermarriage to overcome, as it has taken centuries 
of intermarriage to bring about. The Jews feel this acutely. They remem- 
ber the leper mark that has been taken from them, and they shrink from 
accentuating the remembrance by association with the people whose ancestors 
affixed it. Put two strange Jews, one from London and one from the 
Antipodes, amid a hundred people of other nationalities, and in a quarter 
of an hour they will have recognised their kinship, and have gravitated 
towards each other in unconscious Ishmaelitism against the rest of the com- 
pany. Sections of them are trying very hard to struggle against this 
race-barrier, and with a modicum of success. But they have much to contend 
against. Of course this congregating together in a social gathering was 
usually the result of shyness and want of savoir-faire, and was confined 
to those classes of Jews unused to going about and meeting people other than 
of their own race. 


Dr. Phillips was published in 1886, and since then the 
struggle against the race-barrier has been carried on with the 
greatest persistence by the race which, Disraeli said, can do every- 
thing but fail. Then, the vast majority of Jews were essentially 
provincial, though perhaps not so narrow as the inhabitants of a 
small town, because their business generally brought them into 
touch with inhabitants of other, and often far distant, countries; - 
but their interests outside trade were few. Music they loved 
always, but the great worlds of art and letters were to most of 
them unknown. As Jews made money, however, they took care 
that their children should be better educated ; and as the young 
generation became better educated they began to lose the 
provincial taint that had disqualified them. The girls were 
still kept among their friends of the race, but the men began to 
move among their Christian peers, a little nervously at first, then, 
finding no harm come of it, more boldly. They exchanged ideas, 
and widened their horizon ; and told the narrow-minded old folk 
at home that all Christian men did not drink, that all Christian 
women were not bad, that, indeed, the Jew had misjudged the 
Christian as for centuries the Christian had misjudged the Jew. 


2x2 
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This discovery was good for individual Jews, but it was most harm- 
ful to the race. From this time may be dated the genesis of the dis- 
integration of the Jewish nation. What centuries of persecution 
had been powerless to do, has been effected in a score of years 
by friendly intercourse. With the world against him the Jew 
had not yielded one jot or tittle of his distinctive attributes—he 
wore his gaberdine as proudly as a peer his garter ; the world with 
him—the world now a very pleasant world—he allowed the 
barriers that had endured through the centuries to fall into decay. 
It must, of course, be clearly understood that this does not yet 
apply to the majority of the Jewish nation; indeed, at present 
the feeling, though spreading gradually through all the ranks of 
the community, is in the main confined to a certain set, the mem- 
bers of which are artists, men of letters, soldiers, sailors, and those 
wealthy distinguished families who have, indeed, for generations, 
mixed in general society. These folk form a class apart, as dis- 
tinct from the rest of their compatriots as a member of the 
Bachelors’ or the Guards’ from the suburban dandy. They are 
well-bred, they are well-read, they are, like their less cultured 
brethren, remarkably intelligent, they are received everywhere, 
and if the prejudice against their nationality is not, even in their 
case, entirely abandoned, it is at least very considerably abated. 
They are a credit to their race, but at the same time they are, 
curiously enough, the great danger against which it has to contend. 

To say that the Jews as a body are more popular in England 
than they were fifty years ago would be a statement far more 
daring than any that the present writer is prepared to advance. 
Individual Jews may be—many are, indeed—very popular, ad- 
mired, and respected; but the prejudice against the race is still 
very strong, as is only to be expected in a country where it has 
become a commonplace of language to describe a mean, over- 
reaching man as ‘a regular Jew.’ What then, it is natural to 
ask, is the reason for this unpopularity? It cannot be mainly 
religious differences, though there are strong influences in country 
places where the Church and its allied associations form the hub 
of the little social world ; nor can it be entirely that Jews are ex- 
ceptionally good men of business. Is it, then, merely the old pre- 
judice, that dates from the Crucifixion? or is it the character of 
the Jew of to-day. Disraeli, who had no doubt of the existence 


of the prejudice, traced it to the former cause. 


If [he addressed the House of Commons on the Jewish Disabilities Bill] 
you had not forgotten what you owe to this people—if you were grateful 
for the literature which for thousands of years has brought so much instruc- 
tion and so much consolation to the sons of men, you as Christians would be 
only too ready to seize the first opportunity of meeting the claims of those 
that profess this religion ; but you are influenced by the darkest superstition 
of the darkest ages that ever existed in this country. It is this feeling 
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which has been kept out of this debate, indeed that has been kept secret in 
yourselves—enlightened as you are—and that is unknowingly influencing 
others abroad. 

Probably to-day the prejudice is based upon both of the causes 

suggested. It is not, indeed, surprising that the Jew should be 
unpopular, since for so long he was restricted to money-lending, 
and other displeasing callings. ‘A man doesn’t realise a fortune 
without giving his mind to it, and the making of money brings 
into play all the inferior qualities,’ John Davidson has written ; 
and this at first sight would appear to apply equally to the Gentile 
and the Jew. There is this difference: that many Christian men 
are content with their position, few Jews. The present writer, 
who in his youth spent some months in the City, remembers be- 
ing struck by the fact that whereas the Christian clerks confined 
their interests mainly to the duties imposed upon them and, so 
far as their future in business was concerned, limited their specula- 
tions to the prospects of obtaining a rise of salary, the Jewish 
warehouseman was careful to learn all he could, not only about his 
own department but also about that of others, and while he was 
no less eager than the others for an increased wage, his thoughts 
were concentrated on the best way to prepare for setting up on 
his own account. 

It must be pointed out, however, that to the Jew while 
business is business, it is also something more. It is his 
passion, it is the love of his life. He does not regard it merely 
as @ means of providing himself and his family with a com- 
petence; he devotes all his thoughts and energies to it. He 
may appear mean and grasping, yet the meanness is not to 
him meanness, and the grasping is not greed; these are the 
weapons amongst others that he uses in the fight. It is the 
battle as much as or more than the results that he enjoys; in it 
for centuries past he has been compelled to dissipate the warlike 
tendencies that once animated his nation. It is this feeling 
that explains so much of the Jewish characteristics that 
Thackeray, usually so antagonistic to the race, saw and under- 
stood and had some sympathy with. 

He [the old clo’ man] held in his hand a white hat, which I am sure he 
had just purchased, and which was the cause of the grief which smote his 
noble features [the novelist wrote in a ‘Roundabout Paper,’ Autour de Mon 
Chapeau]. Of course, I cannot particularise the sum, but he had given 
too much for that hat. He felt he might have got the thing for less money. 
It was not the amount, I am sure; it was the principle involved. He had 
given fourpence (let us say) for that which threepence would have pur- 
chased. He had been done: and a manly shame was upon him, that he, 
whose energy, acuteness, experience, point of honour, should have made him 
the victor in any mercantile duel in which he should engage, had been over- 
come by a porter’s wife, who very likely sold him the old hat, or by a student 
who was tired of it. I can understand his grief.... He had desired, 
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coaxed, schemed, haggled, got what he wanted, and now found he had paid 
too much for his bargain. . . . The Old Clothes’ Man has been defeated in 
one of the daily battles of his most interesting, chequered, adventurous life. 


The Jew is, indeed, a paradox. Grasping in the city, yet 
at home charitable and generous; the shrewdest of business men, 
yet a dreamer; too often contemptuous of ideals, yet in the 
inmost recesses of his soul an idealist. 

There is yet another mainspring of the Jewish character. 
The Jew is incurably ambitious; no rung on the ladder entirely 
satisfies him except the rung at the top. Until he is there he is 
always restlessly and often resistlessly striving to reach the 
goal. The determination to succeed in the world of busi- 
ness does not bring into play very desirable qualities, 
and it must be confessed that the Jew in the transition stage 
is not always a pleasant person. He is all too frequently self- 
assertive and thick-skinned; he is often, alas! when success 
begins to crown his efforts, purse-proud and ostentatious. These 
are the qualities that are most easily observed by those who look 
on; his virtues of industry, perseverance, generosity, of good 
heart, of hospitality, of devotion to his family, of love of home, 
which redeem him, are not so obvious, and so escape notice. 
When he has secured the object for which all his life he has 
striven it is usually too late for him to change his outward 
demeanour, and his arrogance rather than his kindliness still 
attracts attention. Happily each year improves the position. 
The sons are better educated; the grandsons have the rough 
edges removed at public schools and universities, they have less 
occasion to assert their position, they have no need to throw 
themselves into the rude scramble for money, they enter a 
profession, they work, they succeed, they become distinguished 
ornaments, not only of their own nation, but of the country in 
which they reside. No longer is their hand against every man ; 
on the contrary, every man’s hand is stretched out to grasp 
theirs, for the Englishman respects and admires not so much 
success as the brains that have made success possible. The 
Englishman, as every Jew will admit, has his dislikes but he 
does not cherish petty rancours. Every country has the Jews 
it deserves; and the English Jews by universal admission are 
the pick of the world’s crop. When the Jew is fairly treated 
he is not ungrateful—of course it is, logically speaking, absurd 
that he should be grateful for fair treatment, but when he sees 
how his fellow-Jews are treated in other lands he is, small 
wonder! grateful; and he shows his gratitude by becoming an 
excellent and a loyal citizen. 

It is now necessary to discuss the effect that Anglicisation 
is having upon the Jewish race, but before entering upon that 
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very debatable question there is one other mhitter that must 

be dealt with. There are many in the Jewish community who 
will not allow that anyone can be a Jew who does not subscribe 
to the religion; that is to say, they regard as outlawed any 
member of the race who abandons the faith of his ancestors. 
This position, however, cannot for an instant be maintained. 
A Roman Catholic who ceases to be a member of that faith is 
obviously no longer a Roman Catholic, because that Church has 
no nationality ; on the other hand, a member of the Church of 
England who withdraws from it remains an Englishman. So, 
too, it is with the Jews. A Jew is no less a Jew, even if he 
joins the Greek Church: he may be excommunicated from the 
Jewish Church ; his nationality cannot be taken away from him. 
It is necessary to bear in mind this point of view. ‘Once a 
Jew, always a Jew, whether he follows the Mosaic laws or 
disregards them,’ Benjamin Farjeon wrote some years ago. 
‘So powerful is the seed of Judaism that it can never be 
entirely destroyed in the heart of one born in the ancient faith.’ 
Certainly many who have ceased to believe in the creed very 
persistently demand still to be regarded as belonging to the 
race. 

One of the most marked results of the Anglicisation of the 
race in its early stages has been its effect upon the position of 
the women. Before Gentile and Jew mingled, the Jewish 
woman, in accordance with Oriental custom, was generally 
regarded as of secondary importance to the man. She was, 
indeed, well cared for, her material comfort was studied, and 
plenty of money was placed at her disposal; but as a reasonable 
being she was little, if at all, considered. Her duty, when 
married, was to make her husband comfortable, to be at his 
beck and call, to have no interests apart from him. Certainly she 
had the advantage of being the sole occupant of his harem, but 
in little else did she differ from her sister of the East. Even in 
the matter of her marriage she had little or no say. From her 
youth she was made to understand that it was her parents, and 
not she, who would select a husband for her. Intimacy between 
young people of opposite sexes was strongly discouraged. The 
parents always had in their minds the thought of their daughter’s 
marriage, and were consequently at pains to prevent anything 
more than the merest acquaintance to exist between the girl 
and young men whose financial position was not firmly estab- 
lished. No Belgravian grande dame had a keener perception 
of the eligible and ineligible. The Jewish parents would quickly 
dispose of the proposals of anyone not sufficiently blessed with 
worldly goods, even without consulting the girl whose hand 
was sought. On the other hand, it must be confessed that the 
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man, too, had a keen eye to the main chance; and it was a rare 
event in the annals of the race when a portionless girl 
married. Strangely enough, on the whole the system worked 
well, for if the girl could not have the man she wanted, she 
as a rule proved herself possessed of remarkable aptitude to 
suit herself to the man she could have, being content to sink 
her identity in that of her husband, who, being her husband, 
was henceforth the be-all and end-all of her existence. To-day 
this has all been changed. The Jewish girl, having discovered 
that she is herself an entity, no more than the Christian girl 
will give up the man she loves, nor will she any more patiently 
submit to ill-treatment. Of this the records of the divorce court, 
once unknown to Jewish families, frequently give proof. Old- 
fashioned folk thereupon declare that the race is becoming 
demoralised ; and those with broader views of life welcome these 
signs of the increasing independence of women. 

‘I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you.’ Thus spake Shylock many centuries ago : to-day 
most Jews will do everything in company with their Christian 
neighbours, except pray. It is denied by no one that many of 
the old customs and observances of Judaism are slowly but surely 
falling into desuetude. There is an ever-decreasing study of 
Hebrew, so that, to a great number, the prayers are uttered in an 
unknown tongue. The Passover Eve and other celebrations, 
when the entire family assembled, and even the most distant 
relative had a prescriptive right to a place at table, are no longer 
so general. Many Jews are less careful to obey the Mosaic 
dietary laws, and they partake of foods that their forebears would 
rather have starved than eaten. There are, indeed, nowadays 
practical difficulties operating against subservience to these laws 
which never troubled the stay-at-home generations, but against 
which it is now almost impossible successfully to contend, except 
at the price of tremendous self-sacrifice. It is, of course, easy 
enough to refuse pork and bacon, shell-fish, hare and rabbit, and 
other forbidden things. That, however, is but the beginning of 
the observance. It is not permitted to eat meat unless killed accord- 
ing to certain regulations; nor to partake of meat at the same 
meal as milk or any of the compounds of milk. The observance 
of this would entail the avoidance of having a meal at a restaurant, 
or at the house of a Christian, or even of an unorthodox Jew. But 
even if this is done, the Jew is not out of the wood. How is he 
who, travelling, has reached a small place, to get meat that comes 
from an animal killed in the way ordained by the usage of his 
race, or to assure himself that the vessel in which his fish has 
been cooked has not previously, without subsequent scouring, 
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been used for the dressing of forbidden foods? The observance ~ 
of the Sabbath is another difficulty. In these days of 
great distances in a city like London how is he to abstain from 
riding on the Sabbath, except by stopping at home? Often the 
synagogue is more than a Sabbath Day’s journey. Is it practic- 
able to-day not to carry money on the Sabbath? Is it possible 
not to touch the fire? This last injunction was easy to obey in 
the East, when not making fire merely meant not cooking food. 
How many Jews, in these days of stern competition, can close 
their houses of business on the Sabbath? 

These regulations in a strictly commercial age have led to the 
most ludicrous makeshifts. In the great battle that took place in 
Sudminster, so delightfully narrated by Mr. Zangwill, read the 
remarks of Simeon Samuels, who, together with some of his busi- 
ness friends, finds it necessary to open his shop on Saturdays : 


We are most careful not to touch money. We are going to trust our 
customers, and keep our accounts without pen or pencil. We have invented 
a most ingenious system, which gives us far more work than writing, but we 
have determined to spare ourselves no trouble to keep the Sabbath from 
unnecessary desecration. 


That is Mr. Zangwill’s satire ; yet, in truth, it is not satire at 
all, as is shown by the following extract from the recognised news- 
paper of the community, the Jewish Chronicle (January 14, 
1910) : 

Some of the elections are being held on Saturday. But we would remind 
our readers that this does not necessarily mean that the Jewish electors 
cannot vote. In the first place, the polls will be open for three hours after 
the Sabbath ends, and in the second place a Jewish elector who desires to 
vote during the Sabbath need only ask the presiding officer to make a mark 
for him on the ballot paper. This, as in previous elections, will be done, and 
effectually secure the vote. 


This is indeed observing the letter and disobeying the spirit. 
It may be contended that these breaches of the tribal customs 
are but small things, and certainly it would be easy to lay over- 
much stress upon them. Yet, considered from the historical 
point of view, they are of great importance, because it was the 
strict obedience to these injunctions, and especially the observance | 
of the dietary laws, that had so much to do with keeping the Jews 
apart from the nation in the midst of which they resided ; and it 
is from the disregard of these minor laws that have arisen matters 
of much moment to the Jewish race in England. 

Those who disobeyed these laws put themselves without the 
pale of orthodox Judaism. It was felt by some of the offenders 
that thus to be penalised was undeservedly severe punishment for 
trifling misdemeanours. From this feeling arose the desire to 
reconcile the ordinances of the religion to the exigencies of 
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modern life, and a section of Jews broke away from the main body 
and inaugurated a Reform movement that, within a limited circle, 
has certainly been attended with success. Another Reform move- 
ment has more recently been started by Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
but this has not the same purpose as the earlier movement, for 
Mr. Montefiore desires the recognition of Jesus as a Hebrew 
prophet, and argues for the acceptance of His teachings by the race 
of which He was the most distinguished member. This is, of 
course, but a variant of the Disraeli dictum, that Christianity 
is but the fulfilment of Judaism. It does not come within the 
scope of this article to argue the question on its religious side, but 
it must unhesitatingly be stated that Mr. Montefiore’s movement 
is such an innovation that, whether it is right or wrong, it can 
scarcely be accepted by the most liberal-minded as coming 
within even the widest interpretation of Judaism. These move- 
ments are mentioned only because they show that the solidity of 
the Jewish community is threatened from within as well as from 
without. While the Jews were in their religious belief one and 
indivisible, they could not be affected. 

Besides these special influences, there have also been at work 
influences now common to all religious communities. These are 
the days of the increasing growth of religious indifference, and the 
upper class of the Jews is as hard hit as the Church of England— 
nay, far harder hit, because the Jewish Church, having from the 
first kept women from any active participation in the ceremonies, 
is now paying the penalty of its mistake. To-day women are the 
main support of the Church of England, which has always taken 
a broader view in this matter ; to-day, in spite of efforts to enlist 
their services and call into play their sympathies, Jewish women, 
by remaining, for the greater part, profoundly uninterested, so far 
as active participation is concerned, are unconsciously avenging 
themselves upon a religion in which the men cry in the syna- 
gogue ‘ Thank God for not having made me a woman!’ While 
indifference to religion has withdrawn from the religious com- 
munity a great number of the thoughtless, the spread of agnosti- 
cism has resulted in the withdrawal of many of the thoughtful. If 
it were possible to take a census of the religious convictions of the 
educated Jews in England, to learn how many regularly attend the 
synagogues, and how many conform to the Mosaic laws, the result 
would probably provide food for reflection. In comparison with a 
similar census taken in the Church of England, it would have to 
be borne in mind that whereas going to church is a social asset, 
going to synagogue confers no cachet. Conversion plays but a 
very small part, the number of Jewish converts is so small as to 
be immaterial ; and, on the other hand, letters of naturalisation, 
so to speak, are not readily granted. Indeed, the entrance of 
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strangers into the religious community of the Jews is sternly and 
almost insurmountably discouraged. The great and increasing 
danger that threatens the race is intermarriage, once almost 
unheard-of, now an occurrence far from unusual. 

So, after many centuries, it has come to pass that the race is 
attacked both on the religious and on the social side. ‘ Without 
the religion, what is the use of the race? ’ asks a father (in one of 
Mr. Zangwill’s stories, ‘ Transitional ’) who is desirous not to let 
his daughter see how much he hates her engagement to a 
Christian. 

‘** Why, father, that’s what I’m always preaching!’’ she 
cried, in astonishment. ‘‘ Think what our Judaism was in the 
dear old Portsmouth days. What is the Sabbath here? A 
mockery. Not one of your sons-in-law closes his business. But 
there, when the Sabbath came in, how beautiful! Gradually it 
glided, glided; you heard the angel’s wings. Then its shining 
presence was upon you, and a holy peace settled over the house.”’ 

*** Yes, yes.”” His eyes filled with tears. He saw the row 
of innocent girl faces at the white Sabbath table. What had 
London and prosperity brought him instead? 

‘** And then the Atonement days, when the ram’s horn 
thrilled us with a sense of sin and judgment, when we thought the 
heavenly scrolls were being signed and sealed. Who feels that 
here, father? Some of us don’t even fast. ... We have out- 
lived our destiny. Our isolation is a meaningless relic.’’ ’ 

Have we outlived our destiny? Is our isolation a meaningless 
relic? Is the ancient race to be Anglicised out of its distinctive 
existence? These are the questions which every thoughtful Jew 
must ask himself. And the answer? Who can doubt that it 
is in the affirmative. The disintegration of the Jewish com- 
munity has begun at the top, though the immigration of the 
foreign Jews, not yet emancipated from the trammels of the 
tribal laws, constantly recruits the orthodox section, and doubt- 
less, for a very long time to come, will continue to do so. Is all 
the splendid loyalty, nobility, martyrdom that the race has dis- 
played throughout the centuries, then, to go for nothing? In 
nature nothing is wasted. The disappearance of a religion, the 
absorption of a race, make for good, in so far as they make a step 
forward to that far distant day when doubtless a universal creed 
will rule a universal nation. 

Yet to a Jew the beginning—and it is but the very beginning— 
of the end of his race, however inevitable it may be, however 
ultimately beneficial to the world at large, is unspeakably sadden- 
ing. He looks back upon the history of the declining nation, 
proudly but sorrowfully, and finds what comfort he can in that 
it has served its turn. It has taught to other nations lessons of 
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resignation and strength, of patience and perseverance, that have 
never in any other quarter been displayed. In the history of the 
evolution of religion and race Judaism and the Jews must always 
occupy an honoured place, and no writer on the subject but must 
pay tribute to the virility that has enabled a creed and a people, 
both instinct of the East, to have endured, through stress and 
strife, until the twentieth century, and even then be so powerful 
and have a following so extensive. The end is not yet, but in this 
country at least it cannot be indefinitely postponed. 


Lewis §. BENJAMIN. 
(Lewis Melville.) 





ARMY SERVICE AND THE RECRUITING 
DIFFICULTY 


ALTHOUGH men of all classes are frequently compelled to follow 
uncongenial occupations in order to earn a living, few will hesi- 
tate to discard professions or trades that are distasteful to them, 
if it is in their power to embrace others that seem likely to 
suit them better. The British Army fortunately includes very 
many soldiers by inclination, men whose families have been 
worthily represented, generation after generation, in the same 
regiments, who enlist almost as a matter of course, and who, 
unless caught by the iniquitous ‘ten per cent. rule,’ serve on 
for as long as health and strength will permit, until eventually 
discharged with well-earned pensions. But there are also large 
numbers of ‘ unemployed,’ or ‘ unemployables,’ who enlist for no 
other reason than that they prefer doing so to enduring any longer 
the pangs of hunger. As raw material such men are seldom 
attractive, and indeed, judging by the feeble-looking specimens 
of immature, ill-nurtured humanity daily congregated about the 
London Recruiting Depot, one has good reason to marvel that 
so many of this class actually become really admirable soldiers. 
Truly the Army is a good school, in which both moral and physical 
regeneration is very frequently achieved; yet only too many of 
the recruits taken off the streets are destined to return whence 
they came, and to be vagrants for the rest of their useless and 
unhappy lives. It is not the object of the present article to 
suggest making the Army more pleasant, or a more effective 
reformatory, for undesirables; but upon the contrary to show 
how the ranks might be so well filled with really good men that 
no others would any longer be able to gain admittance. 

There is no doubt whatever that next after the uncertainty 
as to being permitted to make of the Army a permanent career, 
enforced association with hooligans and other ‘ wasters’ does 
more than anything else to prevent better men from enlisting. 
Meanwhile, however, the so-called ‘ Advantages of the Army’ 
failing to attract a sufficiency of recruits of the right stamp, the 
recruiting net continues to be spread in the gutter, pending the 
time when the responsible authorities shall have come to their 
senses. It should be patent to any person of ordinary intelligence 
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that the necessity to accept bad as well as good recruits can 
be removed only by increasing the attractions to the good, so that 
the latter will come forward in adequate numbers to fill all the 
vacancies as they occur. This then is the problem requiring to 
be solved : How shall Army service be rendered so popular that 
the supply of desirable recruits shall exceed the demand for them? 

The solution depends upon the satisfaction of three condi- 
tions only, and these are : 

(1) The Army must offer a career leading to definite advan- 
tages after discharge. 

(2) Life in the Army must be rendered as pleasant to the 
soldier as the achievement of the highest efficiency will permit. 

(3) Respectable lads must be fully assured that in the Army 
none but such as themselves will be permitted to serve. 

If conditions 1 and 2 be satisfied, condition 3 will automati- 
cally be met, because there would then be many more candidates 
than vacancies, and really strict selection would become possible, 
the ‘ characters ’ of applicants being in all cases carefully verified, 
and also required to contain more complete testimony as to 
general worthiness. We need not further discuss condition 3 ; but 
with the other two it will be necessary to deal at considerable 
length. 

The Army must offer a career leading to definite advantages 
after discharge. 

A young man who is ‘honest, sober and respectable,’ and 
who has been brought up to a trade which he is in a position to 
pursue, can scarcely be expected to quit that trade in order to 
join the Army, unless he can see clearly that by so doing he 
will not, unless through his own fault, seriously impair his pro- 
spects in life. There are, of course, a certain number of ‘born 
soldiers,’ who are determined to soldier, regardless of conse- 
quences, but it is quite certain that in a vast majority of cases 
the men who are really worth having think about the future 
more than about the present, and realise that serving for seven 
years with the colours, without thereby earning from the State 
any guarantee of subsequent employment, involves for them very 
grave risks indeed. A young man who abandons his trade at 
the age of eighteen or twenty, in order to enlist in the Army, 
is lucky if he can afterwards return at all to that trade; and 
even if he should be thus far fortunate has in the meantime 
been left far behind on the road to advancement by those who 
were his contemporaries. But it may be asked: ‘ Why do not 
such men stick to the Army itself, prolonging their service to 
twelve years with the colours, and eventually re-engaging to 
complete twenty-one years for pension?’ The answer is simple; 
re-engagements having been limited by Lord Haldane to ten per 
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cent. of the establishment, no man can tell whether he will be 
permitted to re-engage, no matter how good a soldier he may 
be nor how anxious his own officers may be to retain him. 
Already this limitation is having effects that must very seriously 
impair the efficiency of the Army. The men worth keeping decline 
to face the risks, and are passing wholesale to the Reserve. In 
a word, by an act of criminally improvident economy, the Army 
is being rapidly deprived of the ‘backbone’ without which 
mobilised units will be found of little fighting value. It is noto- 
rious that the British Army, as at present organised, is obliged 
to absorb on mobilisation a proportion of Reservists far exceeding 
that which any other Great Power considers safely admissible. 
Hitherto this grave disadvantage has been largely counterbalanced 
by the constant presence with the colours of very many veteran 
non-commissioned officers and men. In order to ensure that our 
*‘ Expeditionary Force ’ shall consist of mere mobs of armed men, 
foredoomed to incur disgraceful disasters in war, it is only neces- 
sary to eradicate the reliable nucleus of fighting efficiency that 
is already being wasted away. Meanwhile faith has been grossly 
broken with thousands of keen soldiers who enlisted before the 
new rule had been enacted, and who had chosen military service 
for their permanent vocation. 

In these modern days when ‘thinking bayonets’ are much 
more than ever necessary, it is clear enough that the Army has 
need of men who are not only of good physique but also morally 
and intellectually superior ; yet we prescribe conditions of service 
calculated to repel effectually the very men we want! Lord 
Midleton, when as Mr. St. John Brodrick he was Secretary of 
State for War, raised considerably the soldier’s emoluments, by 
the concession of ‘messing allowance’ and by the grant of 
“Service pay,’ but as the present writer ventured to point out 
to him in the course of a conversation on the subject, while the 
matter was still under consideration, no increase of present pay, 
not even to double the amount actually sanctioned, could possibly 
have any effect whatever, except perhaps to attract a slightly 
larger number of ‘ wasters.’ Men of the class we require to obtain 
can be influenced not at all by whether their pay shall be one 
shilling, or two shillings a day, during three or seven years with 
the colours, but very much indeed by the certainty or uncertainty 
of being able to earn a living afterwards. It comes to this, in 
plain English, that any man of the right stamp who now enlists 
in the British Regular Army proves himself ipso facto to be either 
an enthusiast or a fool; that is to say, he acts either regardless 
of consequences which he fully understands, or yields thought- 
lessly to some sudden impulse which as a general rule he has 
afterwards good reason to repent. 
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The remedy for this very unsatisfactory state of affairs has 
been suggested times without number, but although it is per- 
fectly obvious, and quite easy to apply, nothing has yet been 
done in respect to its practical application. The State annually 
engages very large numbers of boys and men, some as sailors 
or soldiers, and others as civil servants. Why not require one 
and all of these employés to assent to serving in the Navy or 
Army, during a specified period of their total service to the State ? 
Why not also compel the local authorities to give preference, 
in all cases, to suitable candidates who have already served in 
the Forces of the Crown, or are willing to qualify themselves by 
performing such service for the prescribed period? 

There is no reason whatever why boys and youths should not 
first be taught the work they desire to undertake in civil life, 
then pass into the Navy or Army, and finally return to the voca- 
tion for which they were originally trained. Legislation to this 
effect would do more than anything else to popularise the Army 
among the superior classes of the populace whom it is so desirable 
to attract. A young man who is morally and physically fit to 
be, for example, a policeman, is obviously fit for the Army, and 
after three or seven years as a soldier would return to the Police 
a far better policeman than if he had not enjoyed the advantage 
of thorough military training. There are at the present time 
large numbers of ex-Guardsmen in the Metropolitan and in the 
City Police, but excellent constables as these men are, it is clear 
that they could far more quickly have attained their full efficiency 
had they served first as Police recruits before their enlistment 
in the Guards. 

Instead of doing its duty generally to the State, or helping 
the recruitment of the Fighting Services, the British Government 
appears to prefer the réle of a promoter of wasterdom. It would 
be interesting to learn how many telegraph boys, and boy clerks 
in the Civil Service, annually pass into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed or unemployable classes, on discharge from official employ- 
ment. For the clerks there is, of course, some hope, but for the 
telegraph boys, as a general rule, none at all; the latter have 
learned no trade, and very poor are their chances of subsequently 
finding an opportunity to learn one. All such boys should as 
soon as the age limit has been reached be transferred from the 
telegraph service to some other—say as junior clerks, assistant 
postmen, or ‘learners’ in the sorting department of the Post 
Office—and on attaining the age of eighteen years be passed on 
into. the Army, to serve therein until, on the completion of their 
colour service, they are reverted to the civil department whence 
they came. It does not seem needful to offer any further 
examples ; the desired conclusion having already been sufficiently 
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indicated. Army Service cannot of itself be made to furnish a 
life’s career for all and sundry; because not only economy but 
also efficiency forbids this. But if a few years with the colours 
were included among the obligations undertaken by those who 
enter the general service of the State, good conduct would be the 
only condition requisite for the enjoyment of permanent employ- 
ment, and that employment would only be the more attractive on 
account of its variations. 

Condition 1 has now been satisfied, for we have shown how 
Army service might be made to ‘ offer a career leading to definite 
advantages in it and after discharge.’ Not only so, but the solu- 
tion proposed involves no additional cost to the State. Super- 
annuated Civil Servants already receive pensions. In case of war, 
the places of mobilised Reservists could easily be filled by recalling 
pensioners, and by temporarily engaging men thrown out of other 
employments. 

The formation of a reserve of officers, under similar conditions, 
is equally practicable, and would be equally inexpensive. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of condition 2. 

‘ Life in the Army must be rendered as pleasant to the soldier 
as the achievement of the highest efficiency will permit.’ 

People who imagine that ‘ work’ is distasteful to officers or 
men are quite wrong; that which causes all ranks to become 
‘fed up’ is not work, but worry and uncertainty. Perhaps I may 
be pardoned for the introduction of a personal experience which 
will probably serve to explain my meaning, and in comparatively 
few words. 

During the training of the ‘ Spectator Experimental Company ’ 
my subaltern and I were talking one evening, just before dinner, 
about recruiting. Mr. Walsh, when he went to his room to dress, 
had the subject on his mind, and asked his soldier-servant (a man 
of the Somerset Light Infantry) what he thought would do most 
to bring recruits and keep soldiers contented. ‘ Well, sir,’ replied 
the servant, ‘ you needn’t look far for the answer to that; you’ve 
got it across the square.’ ‘ What do you mean?’ said Mr. Walsh. 
The reply was instructive. ‘ Them fellers is worked mortal hard, 
far harder than we are in the regiment, but they always knows 
when they’re “‘ for it,’’ or when they’re ‘‘ not for it.’’’ 

I will interpret this : The men of the ‘ Spectator Experimental 
Company’ began work daily at 7 a.M. and usually finished at 
4.30 p.m., but Wednesdays and Saturdays were both half-holidays, 
and all Bank Holidays were observed. Thus the men knew when 
they would be free, and could make their private arrangements 
accordingly. Neither officers nor men in the Regular Army are 
similarly situated, for although the average number of hours of 
actual work done during each week seldom or never amounts to 
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more than three-fourths (usually less than half) of the hours 
worked by the ‘ Spectator’ men, they never know with certainty 
when they will be ‘ for it ’ or when ‘ not for it’ ; and as surely as 
they count on the one or the other, some ‘ surprise-packet’ is 
almost certain to be sprung upon them. Captain Jones, for 
example, has obtained leave for shooting or hunting, from his 
commanding officer, and goes off this afternoon with leave until 
to-morrow night. But a brigade or divisional parade is suddenly 
ordered, and a wire recalling Captain Jones is handed to him on 
arrival at his destination. This is what the officer calls ‘ being 
messed about.” The private employs a more forcible and rather 
obscene expression. The above is an example that may be taken 
as representative of a variety of occurrences that are quite common, 

We will now quote a very glaring case, not supposititious but 
an actual fact. 

The general commanding a Military District in Ireland 
appeared unexpectedly at a winter exercise of one of his brigades, 
and the general situation at the time of his arrival having been 
explained to him by the brigadier, it instantly occurred to him that 
the operations might be rendered still more interesting by the parti- 
cipation of a cavalry regiment. Accordingly he wired to a cavalry 
barracks some miles away, ordering instant march on a place and 
for a purpose named in the message. It was about 9.30 A.M. 
on @ hunting morning, and half-a-dozen or more officers had 
already started ; mounted orderlies were sent in pursuit, and mean- 
while the regiment paraded. Thirty-five minutes after receiving 
the order the regiment marched, the officers who had at first been 
absent catching it up en route to its destination, where a message 
was delivered to the commanding officer on his arrival, informing 
him that the operations for the day were over! Comment is 
needless. The general knew what was going to take place days 
before, and if he desired cavalry co-operation could have ordered 
it accordingly. Then there would have been no grumbling, and 
good work might also have been done. Actually if the general 
had looked more carefully at his map, and considered the problem 
of ‘ time and distance,’ even he could have discovered that arrival 
in time was a physical impossibility. What was perpetrated in 
this case was an act of criminal lunacy, yet the guilty person is, 
I believe, still at large. 

People do not always realise that the soldier is to the end of 
his service in a state of pupilage. Boys and girls at school are 
given holidays and half-holidays. Why not also soldiers? It 
was well said: ‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
Actually, soldiers of all ranks are given, in respect to total 
quantity, an ample amount of leisure ; officers get leave and other 
soldiers furloughs; but the fact remains that the non-working 
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hours of ordinary days at headquarters can seldom be turned to 
useful or pleasant account, owing to the irritating capriciousness 
of the responsible authorities. Much more work might easily be 
accomplished, and this reconciled with entire contentment, if 
only the work was done in accordance with programmes subject 
to alteration only in cases of real emergency. In a word, it is 
necessary that officers and men shall know exactly when they are 
to be at liberty to amuse themselves, if enjoyment of leisure hours 
is to be proportionate to the number of them. Even in the case 
of emergencies, moreover, the consequences might be rendered far 
less disturbing than is usually the case. 

Suppose, for example, that the King, or some other high mili- 
tary authority, has suddenly announced his intention of inspecting 
the troops at whatever station, and that Major Atkins or Captain 
Brown, of one of the units concerned, has obtained forty-eight 
hours’ leave in order to attend the marriage of his sister, or even 
to enjoy a first-rate day’s shooting. Is not the commanding officer 
of the unit reasonably entitled to decide for himself whether he 
can or cannot spare the officer in question? Is it not, moreover, 
educationally advantageous to Lieutenant Smith that he should 
have an opportunity of proving, in the absence of the commander 
of his squadron or company, that he is practically as well as 
theoretically competent to discharge such abnormal responsibili- 
ties? On active service Lieutenant Smith would be required to 
assume command in case of the death or sickness of his captain ; 
and it is therefore difficult to understand why he should not be 
trusted to make the attempt at a mere ‘ Field Day.’ This aspect 
of the matter is, of course, far more important than that of 
interference or otherwise with the personal convenience of any 
officer, senior or junior; and if such convenience were sacrificed 
only in real emergencies, there would be no grumbling. 

Some generals allow wide discretion in all things to regimental 
commanding officers; but others do not, and will even demand 
reports of all punishments awarded to men apprehended by the 
garrison police! The present writer has been summoned to pro- 
duce, at a brigade office, the ‘ conduct sheet ’ of a man whom the 
general considered to have been too leniently dealt with in respect 
to a ‘ garrison crime.’ The explanation was a ‘ clean sheet,’ and 
this was, of course, accepted, though with a very bad grace, as 
sufficient. But by such proceedings the independence as well as 
the authority of commanding officers is liable to be impaired. The 
‘ guard reports,’ which are examined at inspections, should afford 
to inquisitive generals all the information they need as to the 
manner in which commanding officers administer justice; and 
the general behaviour and performances of the corps will always 
faithfully reflect the success or failure of the disciplinary system 
2u2 
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in use. The real condition of a unit—that is to say, the compe- 
tency of its commander—can be rightly judged only in reference 
to the following considerations : (1) Efficiency in tactical exercises, 
(2) smartness and precision at drill, (3) good order and cleanliness 
of quarters, (4) behaviour and appearance of individuals when 
walking out on duty or for pleasure. If in these four respects a 
corps is fully up to the mark, it may be taken for granted that 
though the guard reports happen to record many very severe 
punishments, those punishments have been justly awarded ; or, if 
punishments are few and light, that serious crime is not screened 
or condoned, but is veritably absent. Judgment, in short, must 
be passed according to results, and not be based upon paper 
evidence. So also in respect to the granting of leave to officers, 
and furloughs and passes to the men; the state of the corps will 
show whether the indulgences granted are deserved by those 
who receive them and warranted by the general conditions in 
which they are granted. Ina word, the commander of an efficient 
unit ought rarely to be interfered with by his general, and the 
commander of an inefficient one should give place to another who 
is competent to run alone. The proper réle of a general is first to 
be a wise Mentor, and secondly a just judge; but in no circum- 
stances to act the part of a Martha. 

The following are conditions which the present writer con- 
siders indispensable to reconciling general contentment with 
strenuous training : 

(1) No drills, training, or inspections, nor any duties not 
absolutely unavoidable, should be performed on Sundays or Bank 
Holidays; nor after 12 noon on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
except during Divisional or Army manceuvres. 

(2) No private soldier in receipt of ‘ proficiency pay ’ should be 
taken for ordinary ‘ drill parades,’ except 

(a) As a punishment for ‘ slackness.’ 
(b) To assist in the tactical drills of young soldiers. 

(8) Regimental commanding officers should be at liberty to 
grant ‘short leave’ to officers, or passes to other ranks, at their 
own discretion, even though absence from a parade ordered by 
superior authority must consequently result. 

(4) Divisional and brigade commanders should not, between 
the 15th of October and the 15th of April, have power to order any 
parades not included in a programme of work previously issued, 
unless in emergencies created by higher authority. 

(5) A proportion of Reservists, say, forty in the case of an 
infantry battalion, should be attached to each unit in order to 
set free for training and other services soldiers who are now 
‘employed’ as servants, waiters, cooks, etc., etc. The men of 
this ‘reserve section’ should perform a modified course of 
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musketry, and be in the ranks of their companies during the 
concluding week of the annual field training. The active service 
outfits of these men should be kept in the quartermaster’s stores 
of their unit, instead of being retained at the depét. In normal 
circumstances only the canvas working dress would be worn by 
employed Reservists, but they should draw clothing allowance 
to the value of one suit of Service dress and a pair of boots 
annually, and be supplied with ‘ part-worn’ greatcoats. 

(6) For any ‘employments ’ not filled by Reservists, and for 
orderly-men and fatigue work, soldiers of at least four years’ 
service should, as far as possible, be utilised. These men should 
be permanently detailed for their duties, with their own consent ; 
they should be excused all parades, except on very special occa- 
sions, and as a rule be in the ranks only during company and 
battalion training. One man who has no parades to hinder him 
can get through more work in the day than three ordinary fatigue- 
men detailed from the duty-roster. 

(7) There should additionally be attached to every garrison a 
certain number of Reservists and ex-soldiers for garrison employ- 
ment and fatigues. 

(8) Coals should be delivered at barrack rooms by Army Service 
Corps wagons, or by the regimental transport, and be carried in 
by men of the Reserve section. 

(9) All cleaning of latrines to be performed by ‘ barrack- 
labourers.’ 

(10) Ankle-boots, of superior quality and of light weight, 
should be supplied to soldiers, on payment, to be used by them as 
they please, except on parade. 

(11) Every soldier who is in possession of a ‘ permanent pass’ 
should be permitted to leave barracks dressed in plain clothes 
when not on duty. 

(12) A permanent pass should entitle the holder to go away 
for ‘ week-ends’ and Bank Holidays when not on duty, provided 
that every man shall attend Church Parade at least once per 
month. But absence from Church Parade by any man who re- 
mains without special permission within the area of the garrison, 
shall involve forfeiture of the permanent pass. 

(13) A certain sum of money, calculated at the rate of, say, 
one shilling per man, should be entrusted to the commanding 
officer of each regiment or battalion for expenditure at his dis- 
cretion, in order to promote efficiency by the award of prizes for 
skill at arms, scouting, and signalling. Such encouragement is 
especially needed in the case of signallers, to whom no appreciable 
inducements are now offered. 

(14) Larger buildings should be provided for regimental work- 
shops in order that soldiers may be enabled to learn, or keep up, 
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trades, under the supervision of the pioneer-sergeant and his 
assistants ; and a suitable allowance should be granted to cover 
the losses suffered on account of materials spoiled by beginners. 

(15) All ordinary repairs, or alterations of barracks and other 
Government buildings should, as far as possible, be executed by 
soldier-workmen at the normal rate of civilian wages, subject to 
a deduction of 40 per cent. on account of the cost of upkeep of 
the regimental shops, in which the men learn or practise their 
trades. In existing conditions soldiers can have few opportunities 
of working at trades; but with the Reserve section available to 
ease the pressure in respect of employments and fatigues, the 
principal difficulty would, to a large extent, be removed. 

(16) The normal proportion of the rank and file permitted to 
re-engage for the completion of twenty-one years’ service should 
be raised from 10 per cent. to at least 25 per cent., and no really 
good soldier should in any circumstances be refused permission. 
The proportion of the married establishment should be raised 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. The latter increase would be 
worth its cost, owing to the correspondingly increased numbers 
of the best of all recruits—soldiers’ sons born in the regiment ; 
and the former is vital to the efficiency of the Army. 

(17) Army Reservists of good character who wish to rejoin the 
Colours should be free to do so, temporarily or permanently, 
whenever their unit is below the authorised establishment, pro- 
vided that they make their applications before the expiration of 
two years from the date of transfer to the Reserve, and that 
temporary returns are for not less than six months, 

(18) No soldier should ever go to prison. Conviction by court 
martial or civil court of a crime for which a period of ‘ detention ’ 
would be insufficient punishment should carry with it summary 
dismissal from the Army ; so that the prisoner would have already 
reverted to civil life previous to receiving sentence of imprison- 
ment. 

(19) Soldiers convicted by the civil power of minor offences, 
for which sentences not exceeding two months are awarded, should 
be handed over to their commanding officers, on demand, and by 
them committed for periods of ‘ detention ’ corresponding to the 
original sentences of imprisonment. But should the commanding 
officer decide, with the approval of the general officer by whom 
district courts martial are locally convened, that the offence 
committed is one involving disgrace to the Army, the civil con- 
viction should take its course, and thus include dismissal from 
the Service. The Army has no use for men of blemished char- 
acter, whose presence in the barrack-room is distasteful to self- 
respecting soldiers. 

The present writer is firmly convinced, as the result of much 
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study and inquiry, that if the conditions specified in this article 
were conceded by the authorities, the ranks of the British Army 
would very quickly be filled to overflowing with young men of 
fine physique and unimpeachable respectability. If the Army is 
to obtain recruits of the class required, in sufficient numbers, it 
must furnish a career of which military service forms, as a rule, 
only a part ; and the period spent with the Colours must, although 
very strenuous, be also pleasant. Life cannot be altogether 
pleasant to men of superior class when it has the following dis- 
advantages : 

(1) Association with ‘ wasters,’ often dishonest as well as 
filthy in their persons and habits. 

(2) Liability to clean out privies and drains, and to perform a 
variety of other uncongenial tasks not even remotely connected 
with soldiering. 

(8) Chronic uncertainty as to the hours of work and of 
recreation. 

The above and other less serious disadvantages that irk the 
soldier would almost or entirely cease to exist under a new system 
reformed as I have already suggested. 

In conclusion I will add evidence to show how seriously 
‘fatigue work’ interferes with training, as well as with the 
pleasantness of life in the Army. 

In September 1900 I joined—as a reserve officer—the ‘ details ’ 
of my old regiment attached to the 3rd (Militia) battalion at 
Devonport. I was full of zeal, and most anxious to devote myself 
to the training of the 250 young soldiers who were being, I had 
imagined, strenuously prepared for future service in South Africa. 
The morning after my arrival I attended parade at 7 A.M., and, 
to my horror, found less than a dozen men. On one occasion 
during the period September 1900 to April 1901, during which I 
remained at Devonport, there were seventeen men on an instruc- 
tional parade, but on no other as many. The garrison fatigues 
and duties, including very large fatigue parties for the dockyard 
and the gun-wharf, daily took nearly all the men we had. The 
explanation of this is that, while the ‘ duties’ were detailed as 
usual, the garrison was, owing to the war, abnormally small. Of 
real training there was none at all. The regimental officer 
cannot train his men if he is not allowed to have them at his 
disposal for the purpose. We sent to South Africa in October 
1900 a draft composed of men absolutely untrained and who had 
never so much as fired off a rifle! A little later, in December I 
think, we despatched a draft which had performed a ‘ modified 
course ’ of fourteen rounds, in accordance with an order received 
as the result of our protests on the previous occasion, but otherwise 
equally untrained. 
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One thing more. Many officers of the District and Garrison 
staff were in the habit of lunching at our mess, always in great 
haste owing to the pressure of work which kept them busy, from 
early morning until late at night. On one occasion, when the 
severity of everybody’s daily task had been dilated upon, I asked 
the following question of the nearly thirty officers present: ‘ Is 
there,’ I inquired, ‘ any officer in this room who can say that since 
he got up this morning he has done, or expects to do before he 
goes to bed, anything whatever to promote, directly or indirectly, 
the fighting efficiency of the British Army?’ Not an officer of 
them all could make the desired reply, nor could I myself. It 
was in the very bitterness of my soul that I had asked the question, 
for the hopeless impossibility of so much as attempting to do any 
work of the nature suggested was to me a daily source of passionate 
vexation. The barracks were full of young soldiers sorely needing 
to be trained, but as they were continually occupied in other 
ways, by order of superior authority, nothing could be done to 
prepare them for the war in which they were soon to play their 
inefficient part. A few thousands of pounds, a mere drop in the 
ocean of expenditure on the war, devoted to employing civilian 
labour for the performance of civilians’ work would have made all 
the difference. Truly, ‘improvident economy’ is an hereditary 
vice of British Governments! Might not even mediocre intellects 
be reasonably expected to understand that soldiers cannot be 
trained for war unless kept available, as a general rule, for training ; 
and that many men who would gladly enlist in other conditions 
decline to do so while so-called ‘ soldiering’ means playing the 
parts of scavengers, housemaids, navvies, or dockyard labourers? 
The ‘ Advantages of the Army’ are few in number, and chiefly 
illusive ; but the disadvantages, immediate and reserved, are many 
and real. Meanwhile, the military authorities flatter themselves 
that they are doing their whole duty by altering mess-waistcoats, 
interdicting green whistle-cords and reintroducing, for rifle regi- 
ments exclusively, a convenient method of carrying the rifle (when 
skirmishing through thick coppice, marching in file, or walking 
in and out of barrack-rooms), which a previous exercise of 
reforming activity had universally abolished ! 


A. W. A. Pottock. 











THE TERRITORIAL FORCES 


I wap the good fortune to be sent to South Africa to give a 
helping hand to General Smuts in the formation of a citizen 
army, and now I am back again seeking for information regarding 
the four-year-old Territorial Force which was brought into the 
world under such great expectations during the latter part of my 
tenure of the Eastern Command. I have little or nothing to do 
with politics, I have no axe to grind, but I have the same love 
for my country that others have, so it was with anxiety that I 
asked those best qualified to give me an opinion as to the state 
of health of this four-year-old child. 

I did not go to the parents, for parents are generally rather 
too optimistic regarding the growth and capacity of their first- 
born. Nor did I go to the man in the street, with whom little 
ever seems to agree, but I did go to the men who have no reason 
for speaking anything but the simple truth, who had attended 
this prodigy as experts, and their evidence is discomforting. I 
am not alluding to the Imperial Yeomanry, for their position does 
not seem greatly affected by the change. 

In one respect the Territorial Force can, without doubt, claim 
a great advantage over the old Militia and Volunteers, for instead 
of willing amateurs, the divisions and brigades are now in the 
hands of professional officers, assisted by an up-to-date staff. 
Had the Militia and Volunteers been afforded the same advan- 
tages and the same encouragement, they would naturally have 
proved a far more efficient force. 

My wish in this article is to give a ‘helping hand to the 
Territorial Army, not by shutting my eyes to its failings, but by 
pointing out quite shortly some of the reasons why its growth in 
size and efficiency seems to me to be retarded. 

I have many a time, when speaking in South Africa, quoted 
two paragraphs from Lord Kitchener’s admirable report on the 
Australian Defence Force. They are as follows : 


The first principle is that the Citizen Force cannot be efficient unless 
the nation as a whole takes pride in its defenders, insists upon the organisa- 
tion being real, and designed for war purposes only, and provides for 
properly educating, training, and equipping their officers and men. 

The second principle for a successful Citizen Force is a complement of 
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the first. The force must be an integral portion of the national life. The 
citizen should be brought up from his boyhood to look forward to the day 
when he will be enrolled as fit to defend his country. He should be accus- 
tomed to practise those habits of self-devotion to, and emulation in, the 
execution of his duty, of reticence, and of prompt obedience to lawful 
pe which are essentials to the formation of patriotic and efficient 
soldiers. 


If we in the Mother Country are willing to learn anything 
from our Colonies, it is that we should do all that lies in our 
power to encourage with money, by word and deed, such volun- 
tary movements as are the Cadet Corps, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, the Boy Scouts, and others. 

In South Africa we have made the cadet force our bed-rock, 
on it we build our citizen force, out of it comes, and will come, 
love for their country, discipline, knowledge of the rifle and 
how to make the best use of it. The cadets in Natal, where cadet 
corps are compulsory, are the equals in marksmanship of a good 
shooting battalion in the Regular Army. In officers and men the 
cadet Corps, I feel sure, will give of their best to the citizen 
army, and I believe the same may be said of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Can we honestly say the same for the Mother Country? Have 
we done as much as we could have done for the present and 
future protection of our country by giving support to our lads? 
Have we done one quarter as much as our Colonies have done 
and are doing? Are our needs less or more than theirs are? 

Then as regards the Territorial Force. Have we given it the 
same generous and loyal support that South Africa has given to 
the citizen army? 

It is perfectly true that in England and South Africa alike 
the party in opposition have given their loyal support to the 
Government, otherwise no Bill could have passed either in 
England or in South Africa, or supposing it had done so, it must 
have proved a failure later on. But have the colleagues of the 
late Secretary for War given him the same support that General 
Botha and his Ministry have given to General Smuts? Have 
they made the country feel as General Botha has made South 
Africa feel, that the Territorial Force has their loyal support, 
and that they mean to do all they can to make it a success? 

The Labour party is child’s play to the Bush Veld party 
that General Botha gained over to his side. Without General 
Botha’s aid and that of his colleagues General Smuts could 
never have carried his Defence Bill through the House, or at any 
rate, have secured the support of the Dutch and Boer. 

Of course, there are difficulties in the way in South Africa as 
there are in England; but one and all, English and Dutch, 
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followers of the Government, or supporters of the Opposition 
sald ‘it has to be’; that it seems to me we have to say in Eng- 
land, if the Territorial force is to prove the efficient force we 
should all wish it to be. The employers in South Africa form a 
troublesome factor, as they do in England, but they come in for 
drastic treatment in the Colony. 

In the Defence Act, the effect of section 8 is as follows : 


It shall be the duty of any employer to give all proper facilities for 
enabling citizens in his employ punctually and faithfully to carry out 

a. The prescribed period of military training in the Defence Force; 

b. The service in a Rifle Association ; 

c. The Cadet training 
to which they may be liable. 

Any employer who fails to give the facilities aforesaid, or who prevents, 
or attempts to prevent, or penalises, or attempts to penalise, any employé, 
or person seeking employment from him from entering upon and carrying 
out the training or service aforesaid shall be guilty of an offence, 


Section 109 names as penalty a fine not exceeding 100/., or in 
default of payment, imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding one year, or imprisonment without 
the option of a fine, or both fine and imprisonment. 

In other words South Africa means to have a citizen army 
worthy of the country and of the empire; she intends to bring 
up her youth to realise the fact that their first duty in life is 
to their country, and, in sporting parlance, she warns employers 
off the course if they do not run straight. 

I do not wish to draw a comparison between the employers in 
South Africa and those in England. The position of the 
employers in England is one of the greatest difficulties of the 
voluntary system of service. 

Every employer of labour in South Africa is equally affected 
by the Defence Act, because where no direct compulsion exists 
it is, nevertheless, just behind the door, to be called in at a 
moment’s notice. My quotations from the Defence Act, I think, 
show this quite clearly. 

In England the case is quite different, only, perhaps, one 
employer in fifty, or in a hundred, is affected, and no direct, no 
implied, no possible compulsion is present, or invocable; the 
result is that the patriotic employer is placed by the State at a 
distinct disadvantage—a disadvantage which increases directly 
with his patriotism, since the more of his hands that he allows to 
join the Territorial force the more his pocket suffers. Not only 
does he suffer for the time, but he may be unable to carry out a 
large and valuable order, which his unpatriotic neighbour takes 
up, and his custom is gone for ever. This is where the voluntary 
system is so scandalously unfair, penalising the patriotic and 
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bolstering up the unpatriotic employer. I can recall to mind, in 
the days of the Militia and Volunteers, cases of intimidation on 
the part of employers that I could not have believed possible 
in a country that at any rate professes to possess feelings of 
patriotism. 

Where I think General Smuts has shown great common sense 
is in not destroying the forces he found ‘ in being ’ when he entered 
upon his defence scheme. He accepted the Natal Militia and the 
Volunteers of Cape Colony and the Transvaal under certain 
conditions, but in the event of a sufficient number not coming 
forward for the quota deemed necessary, then the residue will 
have to be supplied through the ballot. 

Here, again, it seems to me we might with advantage learn a 
lesson from South Africa. 

Is the danger less to this country than it is to South Africa? 

Is the loss of trade to the employers greater, is the loss of 
money and of time greater to those undergoing training in 
England than in South Africa? I cannot think so; and I call 
to mind what a back-Veld Dutchman said to me: ‘ We want to 
have something between the militarism in Germany and the 
apathy in England.’ 

My experience of the Dutchman is that he generally hits the 
right nail on the head. 

In South Africa each district has to find its quota, so might 
each county in England find its quota. In Wiltshire we can do 
so, why not in the other counties? 

But it is one matter to have the numbers, it is another, and 
@ very serious matter, that the force should be efficient. I cannot 
believe that this can be the case unless the infantry attends a 
training camp for at least fourteen days in each year, and unless 
the Field Artillery are given every facility for field practice. An 
inefficient artillery is simply an encumbrance, even more, a posi- 
tive danger in the field, as it at all times requires protection, 
whilst harmless as a weapon of offence in inexperienced hands. 

I write with but one object—namely, to point out how essen- 
tial it is to do our utmost to make this Territorial force of value. 
Better far to put all the money spent on an inefficient force into 
making our Regular Army still stronger and even more efficient, 
unless the country is prepared to go one step further and make 


each county furnish its quota of men, and these men in a state 
of efficiency. 


METHUEN. 












LABOUR AND INTERNATIONALISM 


THE more closely one studies the social movement at the present 
time the deeper becomes one’s conviction that every question of 
national policy, whether domestic or foreign, should be considered 
in the first instance in its relation to the welfare of labour within 
the nation. It is the neglect of this duty—often on the part of 
people otherwise patriotic—which is mainly responsible for the 
internationalisation of the working classes, expressed in the 
device on the banners of every labour procession, ‘ Proletarians 
of all lands, unite!’ It is, on the other hand, the want of a 
proper public sense of the interdependence of the external and 
internal life of a nation which lays us open to a sudden panic 
such as that of last autumn, when it was discovered that the 
railway strike was paralysing the country in face of a threatened 
foreign invasion ; and which rendered us indifferent to the warning 
confained in paragraphs in a few of the best informed daily news- 
papers announcing the coincidence this summer of a strike in the 
French ports with the London Docks Strike. 

That there is to-day an international spirit moving among the 
working classes, giving rise, not always where distress is greatest, 
to anti-militarist and anti-patriotic tendencies, no one can deny. 
It is not proposed here to deal with its causes in any detail ;* 
nor is it possible within the limits of this article to discuss them 
in their bearing on the preparation for national defence, account- 


1 In the Nineteenth Century of March 1907, under the title ‘ Conservative 
Opportunists and Imperial Democracy,’ I referred to one of the causes of this 
in the following words : ‘ Whatever may have been the faults of the old land 
system, the man in the country in former days had a deeper conception of the 
value of national independence, a deeper sense of the common interest of all 
classes of society in its defence, than the modern artisan who lives in a tenement, 
and whose employer is often merely a board or syndicate, deprived for him of 
all individuality, and often recognising no responsibilities beyond those of a 
paymaster. For men such as this—wandering in times of industrial depression 
far from their families in search of employment—patriotism must be the most 
extraordinary rather than the commonest of virtues. If they are to be given 
a country to die for, if they are not to turn in despair to vain illusions of inter- 
nationalism and crude socialistic imaginings, a number of positive changes and 
reforms are necessary in the conditions under which they live.’ At the close of 
that article I ventured to say ‘there will be a rude awakening for them 
(i.e. Conservative opportunists) when the democratic sentiment that they have 
ignored and refused to lead is, in its isolation in a Little England, demanding the 
confiscation of property.’ 
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ing on the one hand for the resistance of a section of the working 
men to any attempt to establish a system of universal military 
service which, in their opinion, would strengthen the forces which 
might be used against their class during a strike, and on the other, 
for the opposition of some among the governing classes fo the 
creation of a citizen army, adequate for the defence of these 
islands, which might be less amenable than the existing army for 
the suppression of a revolt of labour. It is rather intended to 
suggest the inferences, to be drawn from the past history of inter- 
nationalism, as to the effect of this spirit on the attitude of labour 
towards national defence should national independence be suddenly 
and overtly threatened. 

Internationalism, that is to say the union of men of different 
nationalities in a common cause, is not an idea, as is sometimes 
believed, that has suddenly sprung up in the revolutionary soil 
of modern times. It has always existed. Whenever men have 
been moved by a great ideal they have sought to gather to its 
support, in a common faith, men of all nations. The greater 
the ideals the greater have been the efforts; and where they 
affect humanity most profoundly, as in face of the oppression 
of the unknown, they have most nearly succeeded in breaking 
down national barriers. The missionaries of the Christian 
religion for instance—in obedience to the command which was 
at first confined ‘to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ but 
was ultimately extended ‘ to all nations ’—were internationalists, 
and the Roman Catholic Church has so far been the most suc- 
cessful of all international organisations in the western world. 
With a common ritual, a common language, a common standard 
of conduct and morals, and an internationalised clerical hierarchy, 
it was well equipped to overcome those differences in character 
and in interests which have grouped mankind in nations rising 
and falling, ebbing and flowing in the struggle for the possession 
of the earth. Had these differences been artificial, as main- 
tained by a school of thought which existed in all ages and is 
not without its representatives to-day, they would surely have 
disappeared before so potent a force. And yet, as any text-book 
of history tells us, nations of the same religion warred against 
one another, and nations opposed in religion joined forces against 
a common foe. National interests persisted: and dominated all 
others. To go back no further than the century following the 
Reformation, when, if at any time, Roman Catholics might have 
been expected to unite in defence of their religion, we find the 
aid of the armies of Protestant England welcomed by Roman 
Catholic nations of the Continent, and the great three-faced 
Cardinal in France, who suppressed Protestants within his own 
borders to insure a united nation, siding with German Protestants 
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in the religious struggles of the Thirty Years’ War in pursuance” 
of a foreign policy which made for the national aggrandisement 
of France. Throughout this period, as in all others, it is seen 
that wherever a people has arrived at a consciousness of national 
unity the forces of interest and sentiment interpenetrating pro- 
duce a patriotism which is the dominating motive of their action. 

As the ideal represented by the Roman Catholic Church failed 
to produce internationalism, so have all subsequent ideals failed. 
In the eighteenth century the philosophers preached ‘ the rights 
of man’ to the oppressed among all peoples. France formally 
accepted the new ideal, and the armies of the Revolution started 
out on their international mission to unite mankind in a 
democratic brotherhood. The aristocratic governments whom 
they attacked ultimately defeated them at Waterloo, having 
learnt from the disasters that befell their arms that the only 
way to avert the danger that threatened them was by an appeal 
to the patriotism of the peoples whom they governed. 

Napoleon conquered, it was thought that democracy was 
- crushed; but aristocracy had an uneasy feeling that the seed 
had been sown widecast by the French, and that the accursed 
thing, the governed asking for equality in the government, might 
spring up again—as it did with a vengeance all over Europe 
thirty-three years later. So it endeavoured to render its own inter- 
nationalism permanent and met in Congress for that purpose 
at Vienna, where it was lavishly entertained by the impoverished 
Austrian Government. Its object was to form a kind of 
European aristocratic trade union; emperors, kings, princes, 
kinglets, and princelets, all were there; Turkey alone was not 
invited. This Congress was the parent of, and. may be and has 
been quoted as a precedent for, all international congresses that 
have met subsequently on a class basis, socialist, trade union, or 
syndicalist. The enemy? There was only one, democracy, 
otherwise called French ideas. 

But nationality asserted itself. Every Power struggled to 
aggrandise itself. Small nations with natural affinities sought 
to be united, but the big nations kept them asunder—for the 
time being—just as Richelieu had kept the German States apart 
two centuries before. Aristocracy found itself too weak to over- 
come national instincts even among the representatives of aris- 
tocracy at the Congress; just as the same instincts triumph at a 
Socialist Congress to-day. So it fell back upon religion. 

The Emperor of Russia, Alexander the First,? persuaded 
Prussia and Austria to join him in founding the Holy Alliance 


2 It will be remembered that his descendant initiated the International Peace 
Conferences at The Hague at the end of the same century shortly before the 
Russo-Japanese War. 
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in the name of ‘the very holy and indivisible Trinity.’ The 
three monarchs, guided by the ‘sublime truths taught by the 
eternal religion of God our Saviour,’ agreed to be ‘ united by the 
bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity,’ and to give ‘ aid and 
assistance to each other on all occasions and in all places regard- 
ing themselves in their relations to their subjects and to their 
armies as fathers of families. . . . Considering themselves all as 
members of one great Christian nation, the three allied princes 
look upon themselves as delegates of Providence called upon to 
govern three branches of the same family. . . . Their Majesties 
recommend therefore to their peoples, as the sole means of enjoy- 
ing that peace which springs from a good conscience and is alone 
enduring, to fortify themselves each day in the principles and 
practice of those duties which the Divine Saviour had taught to 
men.’ Nearly all the Powers signed the document committing 
them to the ideas of the Holy Alliance. 

But aristocratic internationalism had failed. The Congress 
temporarily recast the map of Europe and from it resulted the 
Quadruple Alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia to which 
England for a short time gave her adherence, and which was 
ultimately directed—whether under the influence of Alexander 
the First or of Metternich does not here affect the argument—to 
the suppression of revolution in any State of Europe. The revo- 
lutions of 1848 were the consequence. 

It was in 1864 that the principle was first formulated ‘ that 
the emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by 
the working classes themselves.’ With these words opens the 
preamble to the constitution of the International Working Men’s 
Association, famous throughout the world under the abbreviated 
title of ‘ The International.’* This organisation, which is now 
almost forgotten in England save for its association with the 
name of Karl Marx, is the direct ancestor of all the great organisa- 
tions which combine workers, on a class basis, in their struggle 
with capital. One of the chief supporters of the syndicalist 
movement in France said recently that the organisation directing 
this movement was the ‘historical continuation’ of the Inter- 
national. And Ferdinand Pelloutier, the founder of French 
syndicalism, observed in 1895 that the syndicalist organisation was 
the final outcome ‘ of the prophetic advice given thirty years ago 
to the proletariat by the International.’*° But it is only with the 


3 This was in a sense a continuation of the ‘ League of the Just’ formed by 
German exiles in Paris in 1836, reorganised as ‘ the Communist League’ as the 
result of a congress in London in 1847, and dissolved in 1852. 

4 E. Pouget, Le Parti du Travail, p. 16. 

5 Fourth Congress of the Bourses du Travail: Compte rendu du Congres 
(1895), p. 22. 
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international aspects of this association that we are here 
concerned. 

It was said of this, as it might be said with equal truth of 
syndicalism and other similar movements, that ‘the child born 
in the Paris workshops was put out to nurse in London.’ It is 
difficult to ascertain what was its material or numerical strength. 
Bismarck was stated, and is believed by many authorities, to 
have thought it of sufficient influence to use for the discomfiture 
of France. In 1869, just before the war, strikes broke out all 
over France. ‘ According to the French police, these outbreaks 
were planned by the International, and it was even insinuated 
that Count Bismarck ‘‘ had known how to win the graces of this 
all-powerful association ’’ with a view to incapacitate France for 
attacking Prussia,’ writes one of its founders.* The outbreak in 
Paris from the 18th of March to the 29th of May 1871, in which 
30,000 communists lost their lives, was at the time attributed 
by many to the International. One of these who had at first 
held the International entirely responsible for the beginnings of 
the Commune remarked later, in his evidence before the commis- 
sion of inquiry instituted by the Government, that socialist ideas 
and the action of the International in relation to the 18th of March 
had no more effect than that of ‘a little packet of gunpowder 
thrown into a fire.’’” 

The organisation of the International, which never existed 
with any approximate completeness except on paper, was based on 
autonomous local groups, federated locally in districts, and cul- 
minating in national federations. Over these national federations 
presided the General Committee in London. The need for inter- 
national organisation was argued from the premise that no local 
or even national association could frustrate the attempts of 
employers to import foreign labour to overawe their workmen. 
‘The emancipation of labour,’ says the preamble to the rules, 
‘is neither a local nor a national, but a social problem, embracing 
all countries in which modern society exists. . . .’ 

One instance of its international activities is given by Pro- 
fessor Beesley in the article already quoted. In 1870, just before 
the opening of the war between France and Germany, the Central 
Committee of the International in London recommended the 
British Amalgamated Society of Engineers to give financial 
support to the Paris iron-moulders who were on strike. The 
proposal was laid before 299 branches of the society; 7045 
members voted for granting a loan and 557 against, and the 
loan was therefore approved. 

Those who maintain that national traits are not innate should 


® Professor Beesley, The Contemporary Review, November 1870. 
7 Evidence of Jules Favre, Enquéte sur le 18 Mars, II. 41. 
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note the following facts in connexion with this vote. Of the 
557 members who voted against granting the loan 234 were 
Scotch. The Edinburgh branch declined to vote at all, stating 
that one ‘should look at home first,’ Leith inquired as to the 
security for the repayment of the loan, Glasgow (sixth branch) 
considered that when the loan was repaid the members should 
decide by vote what should be done with the money. On the 
other hand, seven English branches suggested that the money 
should be given instead of being lent. 

In 1870 internationalism, as represented by the new ideal, 
once more was swept away by patriotism. On the eve of the 
war with Germany the Paris section of the International issued 
a protest and an appeal to the German working man. A mass 
meeting of working men at Brunswick, the headquarters of the 
German International, founded in 1869 under certain restrictions 
imposed by the law, sent the following reply : ‘ With deep sorrow 
we are forced to undergo a defensive war* as an unavoidable 
evil; but we call at the same time upon the whole German’ 
working class to render the recurrence of such an immense social 
misfortune impossible, by vindicating for the people themselves 
the power to decide on peace and war.’ There must have been 
a Bismarck among the working men who drafted this reply. 

Then came the crushing defeat of the French armies and the 
siege of Paris. The members of the International who were 
within the suffering city were unable to resist the flood of patriotic 
sentiment which for five months filled the hearts of two and a 
half millions with a sublime courage. And when the end came, 
the ‘capitulard ’ replaced for the time being the capitalist as an 
object of hatred for the militant working man. One of the 
leaders of the International was among those who wanted to fight 
to the bitter end and wrote : ‘ We must arm against the Prussians 
first ; against the bourgeoisie afterwards.’ The Paris Committee 
of the International, too poor to support a daily or even a weekly 
paper, accepted the hospitality of the columns of La Lutte 4 
Outrance, a title which is sadly wanting in international 
sympathy. Then in the terrible weeks of the Commune the 
Paris Committee of the International gave its adherence to the 
short-lived Commune Government ; seventeen of its number were 
members of this Government and agreed to a manifesto which 
embodied communist doctrines in an appeal to humiliated 
patriotism and to hatred of those who had surrendered France to 
the Prussians. And yet, in September 1870, the French represen- 
tative on the General Committee of the International in London, 
watching things from a distance, had written that the workmen 
ought to leave the ‘ vermine bourgeoise’ to make peace with the 

8 The italics are not in the original. 
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Prussians and think only of their own organisation. A short 
time afterwards he recorded bitterly that many socialists were 
‘ singing in chorus with the bourgeois and thinking only of their 
country.’ 

No ideal has yet succeeded, when tested by experience, in 
replacing patriotism, based on nationality, as the force producing 
the maximum of association of which mankind is capable. For 
of all the virtues patriotism remains that which is common to 
the greatest number of the human race, and is unequalled in the 
sacrifice of individual interests which it:commands and obtains. 
There has always been a small minority in every nation, dis- 
contented, oppressed, or incapable of adapting themselves to 
the conditions of the nationality within which they exist, 
who have been prepared to seek the amelioration of their 
lot in association with a rival nationality. The nation which 
has allowed them to continue in its midst and has yet ignored 
their grievances has done so at the risk of its own existence. 
That has been one of the dangers ever present to the minds of 
statesmen. In its most elementary form it was expressed bly 
Napoleon when he said: ‘The workman without work is at the 
mercy of every intrigue; he can be incited to revolt; I fear 
insurrections caused by a want of bread; I would fear less a 
battle against 200,000 men.’ But while there is no one, not a 
fool, so conservative as not to recognise and to endeavour to 
obviate that danger, political efforts directed to that object alone 
would tend to reduce to a minimum the fund of patriotism which 
it is necessary to maintain at the highest possible level if a nation 
is to attain its greatest development. All shades of politicians 
of intelligence so fully appreciate this now in Great Britain, 
rivalling one another in their schemes of social reform, that the 
point need not be laboured, and it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
absurdity of expecting any sense of patriotism among those whose 
life, under national conditions, can give them no reason to love 
their country. 

But some of those who attempt to gauge the tendencies of 
the present without reference to the past see forces at work which 
will, they believe, obliterate national frontiers. In our own 
country this is to some extent due to the temporary reaction 
following as a natural result the movement to arrive at a still 
higher form of organisation by a closer association of the five 
nations of the British Empire. Those, however, who expect 
practical results from the recurrence of attempts to realise the 
dream of universal peace, overlook the fact that the spirit of strife 
actuates all classes at the present day to an extent unsurpassed in 
history. The working classes have declared war on capital and on 
the governments which afford protection to capital. Not a day 
2mu2 
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passes without a struggle between the forces on both sides, 
arrests, imprisonment, attacks on the police by the working 
classes, and counter attacks of the forces of law and order. It 
is rather in the belief that each side in the struggle that is going 
on represents interests which are common to all nations, that 
a tendency to internationalism is to be sought. Capital it is 
claimed has become cosmopolitan in its operations. And yet it 
is difficult to reconcile this line of argument with the fact that 
nation still wars against nation—that hardly a pamphlet is pub- 
lished in support of any opinion held by the working classes 
which does not maintain that these wars are instigated by and 
carried on in the interests of capital. Nevertheless the working 
classes of all nations regard capital as a common enemy.*® Will 
they, in their struggle against the common foe, succeed as they 
have never succeeded in the past in forming an association on a 
fighting basis which ignores the distinctions of nationality? 
Until some willingness is shown by the working men of one 
country to make serious sacrifices on behalf of the working men 
of another, it will be difficult to offer tangible evidence of any 
new development in this direction. It has been shown how the 
German working class failed to take any serious step to prevent 
the war of 1870. On the 19th of February 1912, at the Congress 
of the French Socialist party, Mr. Keir Hardie, who was present, 
announced that within a month a million miners would come 
out on strike in Great Britain, and called upon the miners in 
other countries to come out in sympathy and thus prevent war. 
A slight movement which took place among the German miners 
is not claimed by anyone to have had any connexion with this 
suggestion. International action of the kind contemplated, that 
is to say positive action to forestall a possible move of the Govern- 
ment, would, on the part of groups of men, as of individuals, 
imply discipline. It is possible, it is indeed likely, that the 
working classes would take action to hamper any Government 
that embarked on a war of aggression. Bismarck had to stretch the 
art of diplomacy beyond the conventions sanctioned by history 
to persuade the working classes of Germany even in 1870 that 
the war was a ‘ defensive’ one, and thus afforded a text for the 
reply of the Brunswick men already quoted. On the Ist of 
October 1911 the Confédération Générale du Travail in France 
called a special conference in view of the danger of war with 
Germany and the European complications threatened by the 
Turco-Italian war. This body decided to issue a circular to 
every trade union reminding them of the decision of the Con- 
fédération that ‘workmen shall without delay reply to any 
9 * Je crois que, dans |’état présent du monde, toute révolution nationale sera 


écrasée sous la coalition extérieure de la finance qui est bien, elle, internationale 
et sans patrie.’—C. A. Laisant, Za Bataille Syndicaliste, April 26, 1912. 
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declaration of war by a revolutionary general strike.’ The com- 
plete trade-union organisation was to be set in motion so that 
every trade unionist, every peasant and workman, men and 
women employés, should be given to understand that the declara- 
tion of war was in itself a signal to them to cease work imme- 
diately. But the discipline that alone could ensure the success 
of such a counter-move is entirely wanting in the autonomy, 
increasing rather than diminishing, which is the essential con- 
dition of all federations of trade unions. In Great Britain the 
fact that there had been no secret as to the approach of a strike— 
the actual date of its commencement was necessarily known 
some time beforehand—and that the Navy had been able to 
lay in large stocks of coal, would, at any rate in some measure, 
have nullified the effect of a general strike even if it had taken 
place. But until the day comes when autonomy has been 
developed into a new and more powerful instrument of common 
action than any yet known—a day which may be nearer than 
those who are wedded to the older forms of government suspect 
—until that day comes, nothing but the discipline which is 
foreign to the growth of autonomy can ensure the simultaneous 
action of the trade unions of even one country to bring about 
a general strike in the face of patriotism aroused to the highest 
pitch of activity. 

How then could it be hoped that the still looser and more 
rarefied autonomy which unites the trade unions of different 
nations could under such circumstances stand the strain of a 
demand for concerted action? Those who believe that such an 
event is possible are either blinded by their hopes or ignorant of 
the elementary facts of the case. Many are people who have never 
left their own country and are carried away by theories which seek 
to prove that ethnological barriers are artificial. They beg the 
question when they assert that, because English and Scotch and 
Welsh trade unions of the same trade can act in common, there 
is no reason why British and French and German should not do 
the same. The British group is capable of common action 
precisely because it represents component parts of one nation 
—the result of common interests, geographical position, and his- 
torical affinity—with one government ; its spirit of unity is instinc- 
tive, and is the same as that which has created, in spite of 
differences of language more widespread than is generally realised, 
the bond of common nationality and common patriotism from 
which flows common action: (Incidentally it may be observed 
that it is one of the paradoxes proving the confusion of political 
thought in England that the advocates of internationalism in our 
own country are generally found among those who are devoting 
all their efforts to the establishment of a distinct nationality and a 
separate patriotism in Ireland.) 
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But internationalism does not obtain many recruits among 
those who are intimately acquainted with foreign countries. The 
more one gets to know the French, for instance, the more one 
perceives that their success in action depends upon qualities 
possessed by neither the English nor the Germans, and that 
to demand of them the suppression of those qualities in 
favour of common action would be to condemn them to failure. 
Take the recent miners’ strike in Great Britain, which was 
deliberately planned and carefully organised for months in 
advance, the sinews of war slowly accumulated, and the very date 
of its commencement announced beforehand. That was the 
British way of doing things. The French simply could not act 
in this way. With them the sympathy which produces common 
action is not a stream of deep and calm resentment, but a flame 
that leaps and darts as it spreads onwards, bursting forth unex- 
pectedly and not to be fired by a controlling force at a moment 
preordained. Nothing less than the stars fighting for the 
working classes in the most marvellous conjunction could produce 
@ general strike simultaneously in the two nations. 

At the end of August 1909 an International Conference was 
held in Paris under the auspices of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail. The Committee of the Confédération in their report 
to their own Congress in the following year stated that their 
representatives at this Conference had found themselves on many 
points in disagreement with their foreign comrades. ‘ Between 
the foreign trade-union tactics and ours there are great differ- 
ences. We proceed in a totally different spirit to theirs.’ * 
Before an effective international confederation can be formed ‘ it 
is necessary that the foreign trade-union organisms should 
become absolutely autonomous like the French organism. Time 
alone and the events of the economic struggle can lead the 
foreign organisations to realise this necessity.’ It is evident 
therefore that the most advanced French school does not regard 
common international action as more than a pious wish that 
may be realised in the future. With some justification its leaders 
consider that their organisations are in a further stage of 
development than those of, say, Great Britain and Germany. 
How indeed could it be otherwise when the French can look 
back a century and a quarter to a successful revolution, and for 
sixty years have enjoyed universal manhood suffrage? This points 
to one of the essential conditions to international action: an 


2° In 1907 one of the French Syndicalist leaders referred to ‘le génie de 
notre classe ouvriére frangaise, avec son sens aigu et supérieur, souverain, de 
laction, sa nervosité ardente, tout ensemble primesautiére et réfiéchie, la réflexion 
étant rapide, ramassant dans le bref raccourci d’un instantané tous les éléments 
d’un probléme, avec la sireté et la rapidité de l’intuition qui, bien supérieure 
a lanalyse, ne laisse pas la volonté s’émousser dans les brumes d’une ratiocination 
infinie.’ 
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identical development, at a given moment, of corporate organisa-.° 

tion. That brings us back, round the vicious circle from which 
there is no escaping, to the question of nationality. For even if 
it is granted that the path of progress is the same for all mankind, 
national differences have caused nations to move at varying rates 
along that path. 

The argument that the greater facilities for intercommunica- 
tion which science has secured must tend to the unification of 
the human race is based on the postulate that material obstacles 
to intercourse are the chief cause of national divisions. But the 
Romans, with the most primitive means of transport, unified by 
force of arms a greater portion of Europe than any modern nation 
now possesses; and far distant self-governing peoples are to-day 
united by a common bond to Great Britain, while peoples close 
to her shore who were once her subjects are now merged in a 
foreign nation. And further, every great discovery of science 
applied to facilitating means of communication establishes new 
complications and new interests for the nation that adopts them, 
thus creating fresh causes of rivalry with other nations. Even 
in the presence of an appalling national disaster, when a great 
ship, the embodiment of all the latest discoveries of science 
applied to international communication, sinks in the ocean, the 
rivalry of nations is at work, before the traces of death have been 
removed, seeking to make profit from disaster for the shipping 
lines in which each is individually interested. 

In short, the efforts towards internationalism that have been 
made in all ages under the influence of great ideals show no 
more signs of practical achievement to-day than at any 
former period; and it may be repeated that it is within each 
nation itself that the hopes of the working classes must be 
realised, and that consequently the maintenance of national 
independence is the first condition to their consummation. It 
is indeed rare to find among the working classes representatives 
of any positive international tendency; but there does exist 
among them a tendency, not likely to be overlooked, which is 
inspired by feelings and reason of a negative order. 

The working classes believe that the governing classes have 
always acted against them in international accord, whether as 
aristocratic governments that combined against France at the 
time of the Revolution, or as capitalist governments of a later 
day. The address which the General Council of ‘the Inter- 
national ’ issued to all members of the association on the 30th of 
May 1871, entitled ‘The Civil War in France,’ ascribes the 
suppression of the Commune to such a combination between the 
German and the French governing classes. ‘ Paris, however, 
was not to be defended without arming its working class, organis- 
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ing them into an effective force, and training their ranks by the 
war itself. But Paris armed was the revolution armed. A 
victory at Paris over the Prussian aggressor would have been a 
victory of the French workman over the French capitalist and 
his State parasites. In this conflict between national duty and 
class interest, the Government of National Defence did not 
hesitate one moment to turn into a Government of National 
Defection.’ It then goes on to draw a picture of the French 
Government endeavouring to persuade the German army to put 
down the Commune, and of Bismarck urging the French 
Government on to the suppression of the working classes. 

Documents such as this are published and soon forgotten, but 
their effect remains; they are the foundations on which is built 
that history, for long a legend recorded only in the hearts and 
minds of the working classes, but which is now beginning to be 
written from their point of view, to counteract the history of 
scholars and politicians which they regard as necessarily pre- 
judiced in favour of the governing classes. Their internationalism 
is little more than a negative tendency towards a defensive 
international association of working-class interests. So long as 
they have reason to believe, or even think that they have reason 
to believe, that the governing classes will sink their patriotism 
and their nationality and combine to maintain their domination of 
society, so long the working classes will in self defence endeavour 
to organise themselves on similar international lines. This 
negative tendency hitherto has never led the working classes to 
be false to their patriotism when it has been put to the ultimate 
test, and the impartial historian of the future will no doubt 
maintain that their record is at least as good in this respect as 
that of the governing classes. But virtue that has contemplated 
its own surrender is only half intact, and the patriotism that 
begins to draw refined distinctions between anti-nationalism, 
non-nationalism, and inter-nationalism, between offensive and 
defensive nationalism, has lost much of its strength. 

That nation is most likely to see the ‘emancipation’ of its 
working classes which is able to pursue its social development 
in peace, secured by the strength of its patriotism against any 
fear of foreign invasion. But the nation or empire which allows 
discontent to develop in its midst, which throws the forces of the 
State automatically on to the side of capital in its struggle with 
labour, may have to depend for its defence on a revolutionary 
spirit similar to that which sent the half-starved French armies 
conquering across Europe. 

FABIAN WARE. 


















SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD 
CHESTERFIELD* 


I. 


In September 1733 Chesterfield married Melusine von Schulen- 
burg, the daughter of the Duchess of Kendal and George the 
First. ‘She is described,’ says Strachey in his Introduction 
to ‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,’ ‘as amiable and 
accomplished, adjectives commonly applied in the eighteenth 
century to ladies about whom there is not much to say!’ In- 
directly she brought her husband 20,0001. 
In the following letter Chesterfield tells of his marriage : 
A Londres ce 14 Oct. V. S. 1733. 

Voyez, Mon Cher ami, le pouvoir que votre example a sur moy; depuis 
que vous étes marié, Je n’ay pas été en repos, que Je ne le fusse aussi, et a 
la fin m’y voicy ; menant une vie reglée et Domestique, et devenu le parfait 
modele des maris, en Angleterre, comme vous |’étes dans les sept Provinces 
unies. Pour que la conformité entre nous soit encore plus parfaitte, et pour 
resserrer de plus en plus (comme disent les Princes); les noeuds de notre 
ancienne amitié Je travaille actuellement de toute ma force a faire une 
petite Epouse legitime, pour Monsieur votre fils legitime, de sorte que 
Notre Alliance sera parfaitte moyennant ces doubles marriages. 

Du Marriage a la guerre, la transition est peut etre assez naturelle; Et 
la voicy il me semble dans toutes les formes, et meme une guerre qui a la 
mine de durér assez longtemps; Car Je croy qu’il faudra du tems a 
L’Empereur pour regagner, ce que selon les apparences il perdra en Italie 
cette année. 

Et de ’humeur dont il est, plutot que de cedér par traitté un pouce de 
terre en Italie, il se fera rossér, Jusqua ce que les puissances maritimes 
seront obligéz de venir a son secours pour conserver L’ Equilibre de L’ Europe. 
La France paroit bien revenué de son assoupissement, et Louis 
Quinze commence a parlér dans le Style de Louis Quatorze. Vous autres 
Messieurs vous avez fait selon moy bien sagement, de ne vous étre pas 
precipitéz dans tout ce brouillamini; Mais au contraire de vous étre assuréz 
le Loisir, moyennant votre Neutralité, de voir un peu le pli que prendront les 
Affaires, et de vous y mésler seulement quand il y ira de vos interéts, et pas 
plutét. Notre Ministére pourtant se dechaine contre cette démarche, et 
assurent L’Empereur qu’ils auroient faits des merveilles pour Iuy, si votre 
Neutralité, ne leur eut lié les mains; Enfin Horace Walpole le frere du 
Chevalier Walpole, sera chez vous en peu de Jours, pour remediér a tout cela. 
Et il vous proposera de prendre des engagemens pour agir conjointement 
avec nous L’Année prochaine, c’est 14 la Commission dont il est 





* The first instalment of letters appeared in the August number of this 
Review. 
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chargé aupres du Pensionnaire et du Greffier, Mais si Je vous connois 
Je croy qu’il aura de la peine a y reussir. Parceque premierement, selon 
touttes les apparences, vous voudrez voir un peu ce qui se fera cette année, 
avant que de prendre des engagemens pour L’ Année qui vient; et en second 
lieu vous nignorez pas assez les affaires de ce pais igy, pour ne pas scavoir, 
que dans la situation presente de nos Affaires Domestiques, il n’y a gueres 
d’apparences que ce Ministére icy puisse subsister six mois; Mais qu’il est 
totalement impossible qu’il puisse subsister apres le choix du Nouveau 
Parliament, dont une grande Majorité, leur sera tres certainement contraire, 
tant les esprits de toutte la Nation sont aigus contre eux. de sorte que Je 
doute fort que vous voulez prendre des engagemens pour L’Année prochaine 
avec un Ministére qui vraysemblablement ne durera pas celle gy. d’autant 
plus que vous scavez par experience, le changement general de Systéme, que 
cause un changement de Ministére chez Nous. On est las icy, d’avoir été 
depuis plusieurs annéés, les premiers a nous fourrér dans touttes les 
brouilleries de L’Europe, a en payér les fraix, et a nous chargér, pour les 
terminer, de tous les engagemens onereux, et des garanties dangereuses et 
difficiles, de quasi touttes les pretensions, de tous les Princes de L’ Univers. 
Nous attendons le Prince d’Orange bientét icy, mais nous ne le 
retiendrons pas longtems, car il doit s’en retourner dix Jours apres son 
Marriage; il vous rammenera une Princesse Laquelle si Je ne me trompe 
vous plaira beaucoup; Elle a en verité beaucoup d’esprit, et touttes les 
bonnes qualitéz qu’on peut souhaitter; C’est surement un bon parti pour le 
Prince, mais il (est) sur aussi qu’il la. prend a des conditions bien dures. 
Pour nous autres particuliers nous faisons mieux nos petits marriages; 
et nous nous assurons de L’utile, aussi bien que du doux. Adieu Mon Cher 
ami, soyez persuadé, qu’il n’y a pas au monde un homme qui vous aime et 


qui vous honore plus que 
CHESTERFIELD. 


The Government could hardly have suspected Lord Chester- 
field of treasonable designs, but for some reason or other they 
took more interest in his correspondence than was agreeable to 
him. He writes in November 1734 : 


J’ai differé de vous remerciér de votre lettre du 28 Octbre jusques a ce 
que je le pusse faire en toutte sureté, Occasion que j’ay a la fin trouvé par 
le moyen d’une des personnes de la suitte de la Princesse Royale, car’ il est 
vray qu’on ouvre assez Volontiers a la Poste, les lettres qui me sont 
addressez, ou que j’addresse aux autres. Vous m’avez fait un tres sensible 
plaisir en m’assurant dans vétre derniere que vous me conservez bien encore 
quelque place dans votre souvenir et votre amitié, je vous jure que j’en 
connois tout le prix, et que je tacheray toujours de le meritér. A L’Avenir 
pour que je ne manque plus des lettres dont vous voulez bien m’honorér, je 
vous envoye cette Addresse, moyennant laquelle elles me seront rendues en 
toutte sureté, et meme sans étre ouvertes. 

/To Mrs. Martin at the Smyrna Coffee House in Pall Mall, 
+ London / + 
et mettre sur le couvert une croix comme cela + + 


It is satisfactory to know that the new method of addressing 
letters proved successful. 
He is very despondent about political matters. 


Voicy une Conjoncture bien delicate et bien Epineuse, La Maison 
d’Autriche a deux doigts de sa perte, et celle de Bourbon, a un point de 
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Grandeur et de Succés, qui ne laisse pas que d’etre tres redoubtable; 
L’Empereur est perdu sans le secours des puissances maritimes, et les 
puissances maritimes sont perdués si elles le luy donnent, et peut etre dans 
la suitte perdues si elles ne le luy donnent pas. Mais enfin des deux 
mauvais partis, je suis assez de votre sentiment, que celuy de la Neutralité, 
test le moins mauvais, au moins de cette maniere nous ne serons mangéz que 
les dernieres. 








The English Ministry seems to have been playing fast and 
loose with the Powers. After explaining that England was not 
in @ position to declare war against France, Chesterfield, in a 
long letter, says : 







Car je scay aussi de science certaine qu’en meme temps qu’ils font les 
bons Valets aupres de L’Empereur et qu’ils pestent contre votre Neutralité, 
Ils jurent leur grand Dieu, a la France et a L’Espagne, qu’ils ne veulent 
pas entrer en jeu. ... 

Pardonnez moy, Mon Cher ami de vous avoir ennuyé si longtems, par des 
raisonnements peut étre assez biscornués, mais vous scavez que je me croy 
en droit de vous les jetter a la téte, je pense avec vous tout haut, et depuis 
que je ne suis plus dans les Affaires, il se peut bien que j’y pense fort mal, 
car il est sur que j’y pense fort peu. Je pense beaucoup plus aux douceurs 
d’une vie particuliere, que je tache de rendre aussi peu ennuyeuse qu’il 
m’est possible, par la lecture, et le commerce de quelques amis; parmi ces 
douceurs, le souvenir d’un Ami absent fait comme vous, ne m’est pas des 
moins sensibles, permettez moy que je le reveille de tems en temps, en vous 
reiterant les assurances, de L’estime et de L’attachement avec lesquels je 
seray tant que je vivray 

Votre tres fidele et tres zélé Serviteur, 


















CHESTERFIELD. 
Vous prieray je de faire bien mes complimens a Madame. 











In a letter dated December 27, 1734, Chesterfield has some- 
thing to say concerning the extravagance of the Ministers. 









Nos Ministres icy fondent touttes leurs esperances dans ce nouveau 
Parlement, sur les bruits qu’il font repandre d’une paix prochaine, en 
attendant pourtant, ils demanderont plus de quatre millions sterlin pour le 
service courant de cette année, ce qui a un million de pres, est autant qu’on 
a payé dans le plus fort de la derniere Guerre. Ils auroient fort souhaitté 
que vous eussiez fait quelque augmentation cette Année pour Autorizer par 
votre exemple celle qu’ils ont fait icy, et qui est aussi couteuse qu’inutile. 

Je ne vois pas que la mort du Roy de Prusse, doivent [sic] naturellement 
causer aucun grand changement; Le Nouveau Roy” selon touttes les 
Apparences marchera dans les traces de son Pere (a sa Brutalité pres, car 
on dit qu’il est bon) il a les mémes interets, et Bergues et Juliers n’auront 
pas moins d’appas pour luy qu’ils n’ont eu pour son Pere, et par consequent 
produiront les memes ménagements. 













Chesterfield then goes on to discuss an event which had 
apparently caused no little stir in the social world of the Hague. 










? Frederick the Great. He did not, of course, succeed his father, Frederick 
William, until more than five years later. 
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Je suis bien surpris, et bien faché de L’avanture du Wallgraeff, quoyque 
Franchement je luy ay toujours remarqué une certaine Bizarrerie, qui 
tenoit un peu de la Folie. Je ne scay laquelle seroit la plus grande folie 
des deux, de renoncér a son pais, et a ses amis, pour faire le Catholique, ou 
L’amoureux. Depuis quelque tems deja le Monde a été trop eclairé, pour 
qu’on aye fait le Chevalier errant en Religion ou en Amour; et L’on se 
contente et du Culte, et des femmes de son pais. Je plains sa famille qui 
en L’un ou L’autre cas en souffrira. Il me semble qu’il auroit pu bien se 
passer d’envoyer chercher sa femme, qui ne peut y etre que de trop, que ce 
soit religion ou que ce soit Amour. 


In another letter Chesterfield returns to the Waldgrave : 


J’admire la conversion du Wallgraef par le moyen d’une personne qu’on 
dit est aussi peu belle que sainte. Sa chute en est d’autant plus dangereuse 
car si c’eut été la beauté qui eut opéré sa conversion, on auroit pu croire que 
la beauté une fois passée, L’erreur eut cessée en meme tems, mais il n’y a 
pas de retour d’une passion fondée sur la Laideur. 


The marriage of the Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal, 
in the arranging of which Chesterfield had a share, does not seem 
to have been an ideal one for the lady; at any rate she wished to 
return to England more often than her father thought right or 
fitting. 


Je ne scay que vous dire par rapport aux voyages de la Princesse Royale, 
on en a été autant surpris icy que vous pouviez l’etre en Hollande, .. . Mais 
le Roy a voulu absolument qu’elle alla retrouver son Mary. II est certain 
qu’elle ne se plait pas trop chez vous, elle a de la Hauteur, vous en avez 
aussi, et cela ne s’accorde pas. 

Le Prince gagne-t-il du Terrain chez vous, et est ce parce que vous le 
craignez, ou parce que vous ne le craignez pas, que vous autres Republicains, 
vous vous adoucissez a son egard ? 


Chesterfield has something to say on the relative strength of 
the parties in Parliament (14th February 1735). 


Il y a eu aujourdhuy long debat a la Chambre basse sur L’ augmentation 
des troupes, ou la Cour ne l’a emporté que de cinquante trois voix, et cela 
meme par L’ absence d’une trentaine de Membres de L’ opposition, qui etoient 
ou malades ou a la campagne. Ceux de la Cour ont insisté sur cette aug- 
mentation comme necessaire pour donnér du poids au plan; a quoy ona 
repondu que cette augmentation de huit mille hommes etoit ou trop, ou 
trop peu, en cas de guerre c’etoit trop peu, en cas de paix c’etoit trop, a 
quoy on a ajouté que votre Republique, qu’on regardait comme tres sage 
n’avoit pas augmenté un homme, et qu’on esperoit que L’ Angleterre, ne 
s’embarqueroit pas dans une guerre que conjointement avec vous autres. 
Sur cet article la Cour n’a pas voulue se declarér, mais on scait fort bien 
qu’elle ne veut ni n’ose entamér une guerre sans vous. Et je suis tres 
convaincu, qu’on ne payeroit pas icy les taxes necessaires pour faire la guerre, 
si vous n’etes point de la partie. Ce sont igy des faits que les parties 
belligerentes n’ignorent nullement, et sans doute elles prendront leurs 
mesures sur ce pied la. La force du parti opposé dans la chambre basse, 
donne aussi a penser a nos Ministres et les fera aller Bride en main; ils 
etoient aujourdhuy deux cents et huit, outre les trente, qui etoient absens, 
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au lieu qu’au commencement du dernier parlement, L’opposition n’etoit que’ 
de quatre vingt cing et s’est accru jusqua cent quatre vingt, si bien que par 
cette regle, qui ne manque que rarement, Le parti opposé dans ce Parlement 
icy deviendra bien tét la Majorité. . . . 

Le Conte qu’on vous a mandé de mes dames, est en partie vray, La Reine 
les rencontra sur le grand chemin et fit arreter son Carosse pour parlér a 
la Duchesse de Kendall ; qui alla a la Cour en particulier deux jours apres, 
ott elle n’avoit pas été d’un an et demi auparavant. Mais pour Madame de 
Chesterfield elle n’y est point allée, et n’y va pas. Le But de S.M. etoit 
de faire soupgonner que j’etois en pourparlér avec elle par le moyen de la 
Duchesse, et par consequent donnér de la jalousie, mais cela n’a pas reussi. 


In August Chesterfield writes again, saying that he has been 
so busy running about the country, that he has hardly stopped 
long enough in any one place to write a letter thence. 


D’ailleurs, qu’occupé malheureusement dans ma province par des fermiers 
et des paisans, et par des details de campagne que j’entends gueres, et que 
j’aime encore moins, je n’aurois pu tout au plus vous marquér que le prix 
des denrées et des bestiaux. Mais me voicy de retour a Londres, et vous 
n’en serez pas quitte a si bon marché. 


Now follows a little bit of gossip. 


Je suis veritablement faché de la deroute generale de la famille de 
Welderen, car selon ce que j’apprends le Comte ne la fera pas longue non 
plus. Je souhaitte toujours beaucoup d’especes a ceux qui les font circulér, 
ce que cette famille la ne manquerait pas de faire. Je suis tout edifié de la 
devotion de Tilie, qui travaille a son salut dans le couvent, j’espere qu’elle 
a eu autant de prudence a choisir son couvent,* qu’une Dame de Condition a 
Paris en a eué en dernier lieu ; qui pour avoir menée une vie un peu trop 
gaillarde, receut les ordres de la Cour de se retirér dans un Couvent, elle ne 
demanda pour toutte grace, que celle de choisir son Couvent, ce qui Iny etant 
accordé elle choisit celuy des Cordeliers.* 


War between France and Austria seems imminent, and it 
is France, of course, of whom Europe is afraid. 


J’avoue que le dangér est tres grand, et méme assez proche etant tres 
persuadé (quelques belles paroles que la France puisse donnér) qu’elle ne 
s’arretera pas en si belle carriere; Elle touche au moment qu’elle a tant 
souhaittée depuis des siecles, de ruiner la puissance de la Maison d’ Autriche 
sa rivale, et il n’y a pas d’apparence que par un pur esprit de Moderation, 
elle s’en desistera, sur tout dans un tems, ou elle scait bien que les puissances 
maritimes ne sont pas en si bon état des’y opposer, qu’elles pourroient L’étre 
a L’Avenir. Que faire donc direz-vous? Voila ce que je ne vous diray 
point, car je ne scay point ; je regarde la paix comme totalement impossible, 
et la guerre comme ne l’etant gueres moins. Vous scavez bien mieux que 
moy les raisons pourquoy la guerre vous est presqu’impossible, obéréz comme 
vous l’étes, et les raisons pourquoy nous ne pouvons pas la soutenir mieux 
que vous sont de notorité publique ; c’est a dire que nous sommes egalement 
endettéz a present comme nous L’etions a la fin de la derniere guerre, et 





* It must be borne in mind that the French word couvent applies equally to 
convent and monastery. 
* Franciscan friars. 
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cela par un tissu de negotiations depuis vingt ans, egalement ridicules, et 
contraires L’une a L’autre, qui nous ont toujours rendus une moitié de 
L’Europe enemie, et qui par consequence nous ont obligéz de faire touttes 
les depenses d’une guerre, pendant que nous ne jouissions que du simple nom 
de la paix. ... 

Mais voicy assez de la Politique, qui ressemble a cette heure a la Meta- 
physique, plus on y avance, plus ons’y perd, et il faut tout esperér des causes 
occultes. 


Vous ne me dites rien de certaines nouvelles particulieres, dans lesquelles 
je m’interesse plus que dans les publiques, c’est a dire celles qui vous 
regardent; vous ne me dites mot du Jeune état general,® en qui pourtant 
je prends beaucoup de part ; vous ne me dites pas non plus s’il est accompagné 
d’un bon nombre de freres ou de soeurs, dequoy je ne doute pourtant nulle- 
ment. ... 

Adieu, Mon Cher ami, que ce soit guerre ou paix, treve, armistice ou 
telle autre situation qu’il plaira aux politiques de nous donner, je me 
declare, offensivement, et defensivement, pour toujours et contre tous 

Votre tres fidele, et tres humble serviteur. 


Chesterfield has certainly a charming way of ending his letters. 
There is a postscript to this one. 


On travaille icy de toutte force a retablir la paix entre L’Espagne et le 
Portugal, ce qui feroit croire, qu’ils n’ont aucune intention de faire la 
Guerre, puisque dans ce cas, leur differend seroit une circonstance a cherir et a 
cultivér. Mais pourtant comme il se sont employez si utilement il y a peu 
d’années, a reunir la France et l’Espagne, je ne reponds plus de rien. 


In the next letter, however, dated ‘a Londres ce 2d. Septbre 
V.S. 1735,’ he writes very fully on the political situation, Baron 
Torck having evidently written to him, asking for his views on 
things in general. 


Mais enfin puisque vous voulez scavoir mes Idees quelles qu’elles soyent, 
les Voicy. 

Je suis tres persuadé que la France ne fera pas difficulté d’accorder un 
armistice, car questce qu’elle y peut perdre? Toutte L’Italie est deja 
enlevée a L’Empereur ; et en Allemagne un Armistice le ruine, tout autant 
qu’une guerre. Je ne doute nullement aussi que la France ne consente 
negocier tout l’hyvér une paix generale, et n’y paroisse meme fort portée; 
Mais je suis en méme temps tres convaincu, que reellement elle ne songe a 
rien moins qu’a la paix, et que touttes ces belles paroles, ne tendent qu’a 
amusér les puissances qui pourroient autrement prendre L’allarme, et se 
declarér pour L’Emp*. Pour jugér naturellement ce qu’un autre fera, je 
croy qu’il faut se mettre a sa place, et pensér ce qu’on y feroit soy méme, 
Or si vous etiez premier Minstre en France arreteriez vous en si belle carriere 
et ne profiteriez vous pas d’une si belle occasion de ruiner entierement la 
Maison d’Autriche dans le tems qu’elle n’est point soutenué par aucun de 
ses anciens Alliéz? Et vous ne declariez vous pas plutot garand du Traitté de 
Westphalie, formér un parti dans L’Empire, en faire examiner les griefs, 
et sous ce pretexte, faire dire un Roy des Romains a votre gout? Moyennant 
quoy, et le demembrement des Etats de la Maison d’Autriche, qui 
sensuivroit naturellement, vous ne laisseriez point dans L’Europe une 


* Chesterfield’s pet name for his friend’s eldest son. 
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totalité de puissance, qui pourroit vous tenir téte pour un mois seulement. 
Mais vous me direz, que de telles demarches jetteroient L’allarme parmi 
touttes les autres puissances, et les porteroient immediatement au secours de 
L’Empereur; j’en conviens; Mais premierement il faut du tems pour faire 
ces alliances, et les preparatifs necessaires, pour leur donner leur effét; Et 
la France employera ce tenis la, a considérér, si cette partie formée contre 
elle est assez forte ou non, si elle doit s’arréter; bien sure, qu’en tout cas, 
elle pourra faire la paix alors, a des conditions tout aussi avantageuses, 
qu’elle la pourroit faire a present. Mais de croire que la France veuille 
s’arretér, avant que de voir, une telle partie liée contre elle, et en etat 
d’agir, il faut avoir un degré de foy, qu’en verité je n’ay pas. Ce que je 
dis icy, ne porte pas, pour L’augmentation de troupes qu’on vous presse 
de faire, au contraire je croy que vous auriez tort, d’ajouter un seul homme, 
@ moins que ce ne fit en consequence d’un plan solide, et fondé sur des 
puissantes alliances, et surtout avec le Roy de Prusse; qu’on pourroit 
certainement faire entrér dans un tel plan, moyennant quelques avantages 
qu’on pourroit luy assurér par rapport a Bergues et Juliers, et dont il 
pourroit, et meme je croy, voudroit vous dédomagér en votre parti- 
culier, par la cession de quelque chose a votre convenance, comme la haute 
Gueldres, ou quelque autre morceau. Sans un tel fondement, vous ne 
feriez qu’irriter, par votre augmentation, sans étre en etat de vous deffendre. 
Mais qu’a la fin il faudra en venir a un tel plan, pour arrétér (s’il ne sera 
pas méme alors trop tard) les progrez de la France, c’est de quoy je suis 
tres persuadé, 

Les inimitiez personelles et Domestiques, entre notre Cour et celle de 
Prusse, sont causes que nous ne voulons pas nous prétér, a aucuns pour- 
parlers avec ce Roy la, ce qui est bien facheux dans la conjoncture presente, 
vu qu’il seroit un parti bien necessaire, a toutte alliance qu’on voudroit 
formér, surtout par rapport a vous autres, qu’il environne en quelque 
facon. 

Les esperances dont quel qu’uns semblent se flatter que les Alliez se 
brouilleront entre eux, me paroissent les esperances du monde les plus 
frivoles. A propos de quoy se brouilleroient ils? La France ne demande 
rien pour elle méme en Italie, il luy suffit que L’Empereur L’aye perdu; 
et pour le Roy de Sardaigne il faut necessairement qu’il se contente, de ce 
que la France et L’Espagne voudront luy donnér. Car a cette heure il 
depend absolument de ces deux Couronnes, lesquelles je considere comme 
unies pour longtems. 

Autrefois pendant que L’Empereur possedait le reste de L’Italie, le Roy 
de Sardaigne pouvoit opter quel parti il vouloit prendre, ayant la France a 
portée pour L’appuyér contre L’Empereur, ou L’Empereur pour L’appuyér 
contre la France. 

Mais a present il seroit bien tot ecrasé, entre la France et L’Espagne, 
s’il s’avisoit de pendre un parti, qui leur fut desagreable. Grand avantage 
que celuy cy pour la France, qui n’a plus rien a craindre comme autrefois, 
du coté du Dauphiné et de Provence. 

Quand je dis que je regarde L’Espagne et la France, comme unies pour 
longtems, c’est que je ne vois rien qui puisse faire naitre aucun differend 
entre eux. Au contraire je yois de bonnes raisons pour leur Union. Les 
Anciennes Sources de querelles entre ces deux Couronnes, ne subsistent plus 
aujourd’huy; c’etoit pendant que L’Espagne appartenoit a la Maison 
d’Autriche, que ce que la France pouvoit luy enlever, soit en Italie, soit 
en Flandres, etoit autant de pris sur L’Ennemi; Mais a present le cas est 
si fort contraire, que c’est sur la France, que L’Espagne, ou Don Carlos doit 
compter pour leur conserver, leur acquisition d’Italie, que touttes les‘autres 
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puissances de L’Europe, aimeroient mieux, peutetre, revoir entre les mains 
de L’Empereur, et que la France est la seule interéssée qu’elle n’y retombe 
pas. 

Writing again from London on the 26th of December of this 
same year (1735) Chesterfield wishes his friend the compliments 
of the season, and goes on to say : 

Je vous ecris a present, pas pour vous lachér un compliment a cette 
occasion, mais pour vous dire une verité toutte simple. C’est que je vous 
souhaitte du fond de mon coeur une bonne et heureuse nouvelle année, suivie 
de tel nombre d’autres que vous souhaittez vous méme ; qu’elles soient touttes 
aussi heureuses que vous les meritez, je seray content. Nous sommes presque 
toujours, les causes de nos propres malheurs, ou par la mechanceté du coeur, 
ou par le travers de L’esprit et comme vous n’avez rien a craindre de ces 
quartiers la, il ne me reste qu’a vous souhaitter de la santé, le bonheur 
le plus essentiel de la vie, et peut étre le seul, qui ne depend pas de nous 
mémes. 

Voicy donc une Paix, et une paix inopinée, je croy pourtant qu’elle 
n’en est pas moins la bien venué chez vous, car vous avez beau dire, Mais si la 
guerre avoit encore durée, il vous auroit fallu y entrér bon gré ou mal gré. 


This was the peace proclaimed by the Third Treaty of Vienna, 
which ended the war of the Polish Succession. 

Waged in the first instance between France and Austria on 
behalf of their respective nominees, Stanislaus Leszczynski and 
Augustus the Third, Elector of Saxony, to the Polish throne, 
this war seems to have embroiled all Europe. Eventually 
Stanislaus renounced his claim to Poland, and received as com- 
pensation the Duchy of Bar, with the promise of Lorraine for his 
lifetime. or the fulfilment of this promise he had to wait some 
two years, the Duke of Lorraine succeeding the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 1737. France, on the death of Stanislaus, was to 
take possession of Bar and Lorraine. 

The Emperor had the satisfaction of seeing his candidate 
firmly established on the throne of Poland ; of getting back some 
of the Italian territory which he had lost ; and of receiving from 
both Louis the Fifteenth and Augustus the Third the assurance 
that they would guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

There were sundry other changes in the map of Europe, the 
most notable being the founding of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, with Don Carlos as King. 

There is a cessation of the correspondence for nearly tliree 
years; then in September 1738 Chesterfield writes again, play- 
fully ascribing his friend’s silence to the fact that he had been 
travelling about in his ‘ Empire.’ 5 

Je commence aussi demain un voyage a Bath, mais pour une cause fort 
differente, et pour laquelle j’espere que vous n’aurez jamais besoin de faire 


un voyage; je veus dire pour le retablissement de ma santé, qui depuis deux 
mois a été fort derangée, et ces eaux me remettent ordinairement pour le reste 
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de l’année. Mes migraines et mes Vertiges ne me quittent jamais pour 
longtems de sorte que d’esespérant de faire une paix solide avec eux, je me 
contente de suspensions et d’armistices, par le moyen des expédiens. 


The peace of 1735 did not last long, and Chesterfield writes in 
this same letter : 


Il me paroit que les affaires de L’Empereur vont de mal en pis. . . . 
Croyez vous veritablement qu’il vend le Luxembourg a la France? il me 
semble que vous ne devriez pas étre indifferens sur cet Article. La France 
gagne tous les jours a petit bruit, et L’Empereur perd, sans qu’on s’en 
allarme, pour moy je regarde deja la France comme la Maitresse de 
L’ Europe, et de plus, le chapitre des accidens est encore en sa faveur, comme 
la mort de L’Empereur ou de L’Electeur Palatin. L’une ou l’autre, luy 
fournira une occasion d’agir, et sans doute avec succéz, car je ne vois aucune 
puissance de L’ Europe, en etat de s’y opposér. . . . 

Mes respects a Madame Torck, et a mon petit etat general. 


Another long silence, and then in March 1741 Chesterfield 
writes again to Baron Torck, who had given to some Dutchman, 
just then going to London, a letter of introduction to his old 


friend. 
a Londres ce 24ieme Mars V.S. 1741. 

Mon Cuer am1,—Monsieur Vanderhoop, ne pouvoit pas se recommandér 
a moy plus efficacement, qu’en m’approchant, comme il a fait, une lettre 
de votre part; qui m’a fait un plaisir proportionné au regret que j’avois 
auparavant, de n’en avoir pas receu, depuis si longtems. Que ce soit 
paresse, affaires, ou oubly meme, qui a causé votre silence, je vous le pardonne 
tout, en faveur d’un repentir, qui m’a donné une si veritable joye. Et je 
vous recois a bras ouverts comme L’enfant prodigue, qui fut plus fétoyé, que 
celuy qui n’avoit pas péché. Serieusement je sens un si veritable plaisir 
au renouément de notre commerce, que je vois bien que je vous aime méme 
plus que je ne croyais, et c’est beaucoup dire que cela. 

En s’addressant a un Etat General, il y auroit de L’impropriété a ne pas 
crachér un peu de Politique, quoyque je n’en soye gueres au fait, ma situa- 
tion ne m’y menant point, et mon inclination encore moins; Mais la Scéne 
que je ne vois que de loin, me paroit assez triste, je vois L’ancien Systeme 
de L’Europe totalement renversée; La Maison d’Autriche ruinée et La 
France presque sans coup férir, Maitresse de L’Europe. Chacun semble 
convenir du fait, Mais chacun en rejette la faute, sur son voisin, Nos Mes- 
sieurs icy disent, que peut on faire, Les Hollandais ne veulent pas agir, et que 
pouvons nous faire sans eux? Peut etre que vous dites la meme chose de 
votre coté des Anglois; Mais tant y a qu’en attendant, il n’y aura plus 
en Europe de Contre poix a La France; car au bout du compte, quelque 
fiere et mal conseillée, qu’aye pu étre la Maison d’ Autriche en dernier lieu, 
c’etoit pourtant notre principal boulevart, contre celle de Bourbon; et 
quand elle sera demembrée comme je L’envisage bientét il sera bien difficile, 
pour ne pas dire impossible, de combinér tant de parties separées, dans un 
tout, pour s’opposér a la France. Et nous payerons bien chér a mon avis, 
la paix, si nous L’achettons aux depens de la Reine d’Hongrie. J’ay 
toujours éte Imperialiste, etant elévé dans ce Systeme pendant qu’il etoit a 
la mode, et j’ay toujours considéré chaque atteinte qu’on y donnoit, comme 
une acheminement a notre perte. La demarche® inopinée qu’a fait le Roy 
de Prusse, a étée bien facheuse dans cette Conjoncture, et il auroit pu en 
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prenant un parti tout opposé, et en se declarant pour la Liberté de L’ Europe, 
jouér un tres grand Réle, et avoir acquis une Gloire tres solide, et méme 
a la longue, plus conforme a ses veritables interets ; du moins plus conforme 
aun Anti-Machiavel.’ Ce Gaillard lu [? 14] sera bien incommode, ou je me 
trompe, et je suis faché qu’il est Votre Voisin de si pres. 


After several pages devoted to politics, Chesterfield concludes 
his letter with more private matter. 


Selon ce que vous me marquez, les plaisirs ne sont pas bien viis a la 
Haye, elle a perdu a la deroute de la Maison de Welderen; je plains 
cette famille, qui accoutumée depuis si longtems, au grand monde, ne 
s’accommodera gueres de la retraitte. Quoyqu’a un certain age le goiit 
de la dissipation passe ordinairement ; au moins cela m’est arrivé a moy ; 
et je ne demande plus que le repos, accompagné de la santé; Mais pour 
ce dernier Article je n’en ay gueres; Et j’ay été si Mal tout cet hyver, 
que je croyois que la piece alloit finir; je suis un peu remis a present, 
et on m’assure que je me retabliray tout a fait. Il faut voir, pour la 
mort, je ne la souhaitte ni ne la crains, Mais pour la santé pendant qu’on 
est dans ce monde, c’est ce qu’il y a de plus precieux; La Votre j’espere 
est parfaitte, comme aussi celle de Madame, et du petit Etat General, 
que je salué de tout mon coeur. 


The correspondence languishes for another three years, and 
is resumed in September 1744. Chesterfield finds the political 
situation very critical. Charles the Sixth had died in 1740, and 
Charles Albert of Bavaria had been elected Emperor early in 
1742, so the Empire and Austria were no longer synonymous 
terms. All Europe was ablaze, the flame having been kindled 
in the first instance by the ambition of Frederick the Great. 


‘Depuis longtems j’ay trouvé notre situation facheuse, et je n’en ay 
jamais espéré une bonne fin. Mais, bon Dieu! ot en sommes nous a 
present? Quel surcroit de forces, L’alliance de Frankfort ne nous oppose 
t-elle point? La partie contre nous, est a present, selon moy irresistible ; 
et c’est par la sagesse seule, et non par les armes, que nous pouvons nous 
tirer d’affaire. Mais cette sagesse, ou est elle? il est assez clair qu’elle 
n’est point chez nous; Si elle est chez vous, employez la sans perdre du 
tems, et en bons Voisins et alliez, faittes en sorte que nous en profitions 
un peu. Je m’explique, En confiance s’entend, car avec vous je pense 
tout haut. Milord Carteret, pour acquerir la faveur du Roy, flatte le 
penchant naturel, mais malheureux, qu’il a pour ses etats d’Hannovre ; 
et luy fait envisagér au moyen de la guerre, et aux depens de L’ Angleterre, 
de grandes acquisitions pour son Electorat. La Reine d’Hongrie encourage 
ces Idées, et promit tout de son coté pour obtenir tout du notre; dans 
Villusion qu’elle se fait, que l’argent d’Angleterre, joint a ses forces a 
elle, est capable non seulement de la retablir, mais de la dedomagér et 
meme de L’aggrandir. Chose impossible. Sur ce faux principe nous avons 
rejetté comme des fous le traitté de Harque, et comme plus fous encore, 
conclu celuy de Worms, par lequel nous nous obligeons a une guerre, et 
a des subsides eternels. 

Cette fausse demarche a eué les suites qu’elle devoit naturellement avoir, 
a donnée L’allarme aux Princes de L’Empire, surtout au Roy de Prusse, 
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qui voyoit bien qu’on luy en vouloit, et a produit le traitté de Frankfort du 
2Zieme Mai. 

The Union of Frankfort was an alliance formed by the 
Emperor (Charles Albert of Bavaria), several of the German 
Princes, France, and Prussia. This strong coalition arrayed 
against England and Austria naturally alarmed the English 
Ministers, and in 1744 Chesterfield was sent to the Hague on an 
important mission. His duty, as he tells us himself in one of 
his letters to his son, was to ‘ engage the Dutch to come roundly 
into the war and to stipulate their quotas of troops, &c.’ 

The French on their side sent the Abbé de la Ville to try 
and persuade the States-General to remain neutral. 

Chesterfield was successful, and the Dutch joined England. 
He writes one letter from the Hague in 1745, urging upon Baron 
Torck the same reasons that he had already given to the Dutch 
Ministers. 

Curiously enough, he only once mentions the ’45, and that 
merely incidentally. Writing from Dublin on the 31st of Decem- 
be (the year is not given, but presumably it belongs to this same 
year), he discusses the difficulty of finding a general for the next 
Continental campaign. 

A Dublin ce 31 Dec. V.S. 

Mon Cuer ami,—QJ’accuse a la fois vos deux lettres que j’ay receu 
bientét L’une apres l’autre, et je regrette celles que les Francois m’ont 
enlevéz. Par rapport ala premiere je suis entierement de votre sentiment, 
et je croy qu’on ne pourroit pas mieux faire que de prendre le Prince 
Guillaume pour General la campagne prochaine, si pourtant campagne y a. 
J’y entrevois pourtant des difficultéz, chez vous, aussi bien que chez nous. 
Que ferez vous de votre Prince Waldeck, que vétre parti Antistadthouderien 
a erigé contre le Prince d’Orange, et qu’il ne voudra pas abaissér? Et 
comment ajusterions nous le commandement entre Notre Duc et le Prince 
Guillaume, que ne voudroit point se contentér d’etre ad Latus. Et il 
nous seroit impossible de donner au Duc un commandement subordonné, 
Mais a propos de Campagne, Comment la ferons nous et comment la ferez 
vous du tout? Nous evons une rebellion dans notre sein, repoussée a la 
verité, mais nullement eteinte; Nous sommes menacéz tous les Jours d’une 
invasion; ou est le moyen donc d’envoyer des troupes en Flandres? et 
toute la Rhetorique de Monsieur de Boterlaer [? Bokelaer] ne pourra pas 
nous persuadér de nous degarnir chez nous, pendant que se dangér dure. 


Chesterfield tells his friend nothing about his Viceroyalty in 
Ireland, which is disappointing; but continues to discuss the 
situation on the Continent at great length. The following letter 
is dated London, the 24th of June. There is no year given, but 
from internal evidence it would appear that it was also written 
in 1745. 

Le coup vient de manquér ou nous le croyions le plus sure. Les forces 
combinées de L’Autriche et de la Saxe destinées pour l’object favori,® 





* Presumably that of regaining Silesia from Frederick. 
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et par consequent les meillures, sont battues,® mais battues dans les 
formes par L’armée Prussienne, inferieure disoit on, en nombre et en 
discipline, et composée de gens forcés, et qui n’attendoient que le moment 
pour désértér. 

L’Electeur de Baviere ne veut nous vendre son secours qu’a un prix 
arquel il est impossible de L’achettér; et celuy de Saxe intimidé en dernier 
lieu, et toujours faux comme un vieux jetton, traine surement quelque 
chose avec la France. La Russie dit tout nét qu’elle ne veut pas agir 
directmt- ni indirectement contre le Roy de Prusse; mais a la verité 
moyennant des subsides enormes, nous offre des troupes pour la Flandre, 
ou pour le bas Rhin, qui pourroient peut étre y arrivér dans un an d’icy. 

Je ne dis rien de la Flandre, ou notre armée n’est precisement que ce 
qu’il faut pour étre un temoin peu accredité des conquétes que La France 
jugera a propos d’y faire. Voicy au vray notre situation. 


And so bad does Chesterfield hold that ‘situation’ to be, 
that he urges the advisability of coming to terms with Frederick 
on the basis of the Treaty of Breslau, which gave him Silesia. 


Bref, je croy que la neutralité du Roy de Pruse a present, vaut bien la 
garantie des Puissances Maritimes pour le traitté de Breslau; et apres 
tout ce que nous avons faits pour la Reine d’Hongrie, il me semble que 
nous sommes en droit, de L’exiger d’elle, pour son salut aussi bien que 
pour la nétre. Mais tout cecy entre nous. 

Pour la paix, je la tiens absolument et egalement necessaire pour 
vous et pour nous. . . . Or je ne voy aucune maniere de portér la France 
a une paix raisonnable, qu’en lui montrant par cet accommodement avec 
la Prusse; une egalité ou méme une superiorité de Forces. 


It is interesting to compare with this letter another, and to 
all appearance an earlier one, in which Chesterfield says : 


Nous sommes entréz dans une guerre, uniqement par des vués par- 
ticulieres, et sans que cet Equilibre de L’Europe dont on parle toujours 
tant, et qu’on connoit si peu, y aye eué la moindre part, et nous y sommes 
si bien, que franchement je ne voy ni les moyens de la continuér ni ceux 
d’en sortir. ... Ou sont les forces, les Alliéz, les sommes immenses 
d’argent, necessaires pour la faire avec apparences de succés? Croit on 
pouvoir retablir la Maison d’Autriche au point de servir de contre poix 
a celle de Bourbon? Croit on pouvoir luy procurér, au depens, et en 
depit de la France, les Equivalens qu’on luy a promis? Chimeres! La 
France n’en est pas encore la. D’un autre coté, comment en sortir? 
Trahira t’on les engagemens Sollemnels qu’on a pris avec la Reine 
d’Hongrie en L’abbandonnant pour une paix qui loin de la retablir, 
loin de luy procurér quelque dedomagement, ne fera que fixer son 
malheur, et le pouvoir de la France sur L’Europe? Il y auroit et du 
dangér, et du deshonneur. Voila pourtant ou nous en sommes nous autres. 
Vous vous étes laissez entrainér insensiblement, et vous voila a present 
dans la Galere aussi bien que nous, et peut étre méme plus, graces a la 
mér qui nous environne, et qui n’a que la moitié de cette bonté pour vous. 


This letter is a very melancholy one, but it has rather a nice 
postscript. 


On debite icy que le Roy de Prusse est devenu fou, et qu’il est enfermé. 
Tl n’y aurait point de mal a cela; du moins cette puissance la ne seroit 


* This refers to the battle of Hohenfriedberg, fought on June 5. 
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plus en question pendant quelque tems, et vous auriez les coudées plus 
libres. J’aime beaucoup mieux les fous qui sont enfermés, que ceux qui 
ne le sont point. 


In this same letter, which is a very long one, dated from 
London, the 7th of May (but with no year), Chesterfield thanks 
Baron Torck for a letter, evidently the first after a long silence 
on both sides, for he says, after expressing his fear that he 
might have lost the Baron’s friendship : 


Mais a present que je voy que cette longue suspension de notre Com- 
merce de lettres n’a pas donné d’atteinte a vos sentimens pour moy, comme 
surement elle n’a rien changée aux miens a votre egard; occupé unique- 
ment du plaisir present, je bannis les regrets inutiles du passé. La 
paresse s’en est mélée de part et d’autre, et a un certain age, la paresse 
a bien des charmes; du moins je scay, qu’a present elle me tient lieu des 
plaisirs. Je m’y préte volontiers, et les objets auxquels j’etois autrefois 
si sensible ne me frappent plus assez vivement, pour me reveillér d’un 
assoupissement si commode. Je végéte, pour ainsi dire au lieu 
de vivre; je me proméne pour ma santé, je lis pour mon amusement, et 
je frequente les societez ou je peux étre le plus a mon. aise, et ou mon 
esprit, aussi bien que mon corps, peut se reposér dans un bon fauteuil.. . 

Vous ne m’avez rendu que justice, en vous persuadant de la part que 
je prenois a ce qui vous touchoit de si pres, que le doit faire Monsieur 
votre fils. Je suis ravi d’apprendre que jusqu’icy il repond a vos voeux; 
Mais oubliez, si vous le pouvez qu’il est unique, ou du moins elevez le 
comme s’il ne l’etoit point. Il a bien de quoi tenir, et a votre tendresse 
pres, je ne crains nullement pour luy. Mais je m’appergois que je vous 
accable de mon cacquet, et qu’en me dedomageant de la sorte d’un long 
silence, je vous y replongeray.... 


As has been already noted, the last of these letters was written 
in 1747. Chesterfield died in 1773, Baron Torck in 1761. 
Whether there was any resumption of the ‘Commerce’ between 
the two men during those fourteen years, that is from 1747 to 
1761, I do not know. 

These letters, however, show Chesterfield in a very pleasant 


light as a friend. 
K. M. Loupon. 
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LHE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 
EUGENICS 


Mr. Batrour, as the principal guest at the inaugural banquet 
of the Eugenics International Congress, inverted the part of 
the prophet Balaam. Invited to bless, he remained to curse. 
It is true the cursing was of the mildest character, but the 
following sentence in his speech, if read apart from its context, 
involves a condemnation of the movement. “The idea,’ said the 
speaker, ‘that you can get a society of the most perfect kind 
by merely considering certain questions about the strain and 
ancestry, the health and the physical vigour of the various com- 
ponents of that society—that, I believe, is a most shallow view 
of a most difficult question.” Yet the same speaker, with that 
detachment of mind and leaning towards philosophic doubt which 
are amongst his most salient characteristics, had earlier in the 
same speech used language which his hearers not unnaturally 
interpreted. in the very opposite sense. ‘I am one of those,’ 
said Mr. Balfour, ‘ who base their belief in the future progress of 
mankind in most departments upon the application of scientific 
method to practical life. . . I hope, and I believe, that among 
the new applications of science to practice it will be seen in the 
future that not the least important is that application which it 
is the business of this International Congress to further.’ 

Why this divided voice? Why this mingled blessing and 
banning of the new movement? Why are Eugenists told almost 
in the same voice that their aims are practical and salutary, 
yet shallow and chimerical? Why do so many men of the 
highest intellectual eminence, including not a few of the leaders 
of science—biological and medical—and of social reform, look 
upon the cause of Eugenics with ironical cynicism, patronising 
tolerance, or at best reluctant and tepid sympathy? It is the 
purpose of this article to investigate this ambiguous attitude, 
to explain it, and to suggest that it is not a satisfactory or 
final attitude which men fully informed upon all the facts and 
circumstances of the case can rightfully assume. 

A movement of social reform may be condemned for any 
one of three reasons. First, its object may be either obviously 
wrong, or too perilous to social stability or national welfare to 
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justify us in contemplating it. For example, the equalisation 
of property and incomes. Secondly, the object may be good, 
but clearly unattainable in the present state of society. For 
example, the abolition of national armaments and the proclama- 
tion of a world peace. Thirdly, the object may be good, or at 
least defensible, but the means adopted for its attainment may 
be subversive of civilisation. For example, the destruction of 
property and assaults upon public men by promoters of the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement. 

Now, to which of these objections is the cause of Eugenics 
fairly exposed? Is it to its aim? That aim, to quote once 
more the well-known words of Galton, is ‘ the study of agencies 
under social control that may improve or impair the racial quali- 
ties of future generations.’ Does anyone object to that? Does 
anyone allege either that these agencies are sufficiently known 
already, or incapable of fruitful study? But, it may be 
answered, the study of such agencies is all very well, but what 
about the action—the practical policy—to which such study 
must be supposed to conduct? To this it may be replied, on 
the one hand, that Eugenists have been hitherto very sparing 
in their recommendations of definite measures of reform—the 
better control of the feeble-minded, and the dissemination of 
Eugenist principles through the ordinary educational channels 
summing up their practical policy, at least in this country ; and, 
on the other hand, that more knowledge of the laws of heredity 
and the conditions requisite for the production of a healthy race 
will of itself inevitably lead to an abatement of some of the 
existing evils. 

But, perhaps, it is the second objection—viz., that its aim, 
however good, is really unattainable—which falls most heavily 
upon the Eugenist movement. Many think, quite honestly, that 
the promoters of the movement are a group of harmless en- 
thusiasts or ill-balanced faddists who are pursuing ends obviously 
chimerical, if not also just a little impious. It is gravely sug- 
gested that we are not well advised in trying ‘to play Provi- 
dence’ in so important a matter as the promotion of future 
racial welfare. The gardener who prevents weeds from seeding, 
or who grafts healthy stocks, ‘ plays Providence.’ The breeder 
who, in pursuit of strength, beauty, speed, or even produce for 
our markets, selects certain strains and rejects others, ‘ plays 
Providence.’ Our laws, which forbid marriage to persons under 
a certain age, ‘ play Providence’—play it, shall we say? in a 
very tentative, hesitating, and ineffectual fashion. The promo- 
tion of racial fitness for man, the elimination of degenerate 
elements, and the encouragement of good stocks—good not only 
physically but good intellectually, morally and spiritually—must 
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necessarily be a difficult task with slow-breeding man, a task 
of which the results cannot in the nature of things be soon 
apparent ; yet few biologists will deny that the problem is not 
insoluble, but simply one requiring infinite patience, wide know- 
ledge and research, and much time for its solution. 

As to the third possible objection to the Eugenist movement 
—viz. that it is being promoted by illegitimate methods, I am 
not aware that anyone has suggested such an objection to the 
young, moderate, and eminently sane propaganda which has 
hitherto been carried on in this country. 

After these preliminary observations, let us inquire more 
in detail into the objects of the Eugenist movement, and deal 
as thoroughly and as respectfully as may be possible with the 
critical or unfriendly, when not overtly hostile, attitude assumed 
towards it by men and women whose opinions are entitled to 
every consideration. 


The Eugenist movement has a negative and a positive side— 
the former, as the more obviously practicable, usually taking pre- 
cedence. The negative side is to discourage the propagation of 
bad stocks. The positive side is to encourage the propagation 
of good stocks. Negative Eugenics, then, seeks to prevent, or 
limit, the propagation of deaf mutes, the feeble-minded, some 
forms of insanity, habitual criminals, and certain forms of herit- 
able diseases, of which haemophilia is a good example. Cancer, 
epilepsy, dipsomania, and tuberculosis are conditions which also 
demand consideration. As to tuberculosis, modern pathology has 
no doubt taught us that, strictly speaking, the disease is not 
hereditary, but those who are disposed to question the influence 
of family tendency in tuberculosis should consult the researches 
of A. Riffel, who, by an exhaustive examination of family 
records, reaches the conclusion that phthisis and other tuber- 
cular affections arise chiefly, and almost exclusively, in certain 
families. What is inherited is, of course, susceptibility to in- 
fection, but from the Eugenist point of view this does not 
essentially differ from actual inheritance of the disease. 

As to insanity, it has been said that ‘no child is born 
insane,’ and, if we define our terms strictly, this statement 
may be allowed to stand. But, again, from the Eugenist point 
of view this is a distinction without a difference. The child is 
born feeble-minded, its brain tissue is poor in quality, it is 
incapable of responding successfully to the reactions of its en- 
vironment, it succumbs early and easily to the stress and strain 
of life; if not an actual, it is a potential lunatic. It comes 
to the same thing in the end. Poverty of nervous tissue— 
the neuropathic constitution—takes on many forms, now 
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of feeble-mindedness or idiocy, again of hysteria, epilepsy, habitual 
criminality or alcoholism. But through all the sombre record 
there runs the strand of inherited defect. These persons are 
handicapped at the start of the race of life. That some of 
them, through happy chance and favouring circumstance, may 
run & fairly successful race is, no doubt, true, but it is a fight 
against odds, if one may change the figure. 

The Eugenist seeks to restrict the propagation of these mis- 
fits of Nature, and few persons who have given the subject 
serious attention will affirm that this aim is either illegitimate 
or wholly impracticable. Let us endeavour, however, to do 
full justice to the objections which may be urged against such 
a policy. The most plausible of these objections is the un- 
doubted fact that physical or moral defects may co-exist with 
qualities which are important for the race. Caesar, Alexander, 
and Napoleon were epileptics. _ Cowper was a melancholic, 
Pascal a neurasthenic, Spinoza, Keats, and Mozart were tuber- 
cular. Chatterton, Nietzsche, the Brontés, John Davidson 
might be added to the list of the physically or morally unfit, 
and that list might be expanded indefinitely. Genius, in fact, 
has a somewhat sorry record from the strictly Eugenist point 
of view. We have to console ourselves with the serene 
humanity of Shakespeare, the Olympian calm of Goethe, and 
the unquenchable optimism of Browning. 

What reply is the Eugenist to make to this objection? The 
reply that the case of genius, using the word with reasonable 
strictness, is too exceptional to furnish any rule for guidance 
in matters of racial interest. We cannot account for the 
‘genius’ upon the ordinary lines of evolution. We have to 
call him ‘a sport,’ ‘a mutation,’ ‘an accidental variation,’ 
thereby under specious phraseology concealing, or seeking to 
conceal, our profound ignorance of the conditions which gave 
him birth. Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Dante, Hugo, Byron, 
Newton, Lister, and a host of other names which might be 
mentioned are not accounted for by anything that is recorded 
of their families. They tower like magnificent mountain peaks 
high above their surroundings, and they spring, if not from the 
absolute plain, at least from a plateau of very moderate elevation. 
But genius is one thing—let us frankly admit that we can neither 
account for it nor legislate for it—but ability, talent, is quite 
another matter. It is to be regretted that Galton, to whom 
the science of Eugenics owes both its name and so much 
of its inspiration, called his famous book The Inheritance 
of Genius, when he really meant, as any reader of the 
book can see, The Inheritance of Ability. Genius is not 
inherited, and anyone who will reflect upon the conditions of the 
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case will easily realise that it is many millions to one against 
its being inherited. But ability, talent, capacity are inherited, 
and so are their opposites—weakness of intellect, feebleness of 
will, sluggishness of aesthetic or moral sensibility. Are we to 
have our asylums and workhouses flooded with swarms of 
degenerates on the chance—the remote chance—that once in a 
hundred years or so they will produce a musician or a poet? 

A second objection involves the same difficulty, only in a 
more subtle form. It is argued that the ‘ degenerate ’ may possess 
latent properties of a valuable kind which it may be important 
to transmit to the next generation; that a man who is useless 
as an individual may not be useless as a parent. This may be 
granted, while we still retain our opinion that men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. There are a few cases on 
record where the rogue or the wastrel has become the parent of 
@ musician, a poet, a discoverer, or a statesman. But we may 
fairly reply that such cases are infinitely rare and cannot be 
made the basis of any theory or allowed to obstruct the progress 
of social reform. Probably, if we probe the matter more deeply, 
some distinction should be drawn between the degenerate who 
comes of a good, or moderately good, stock and the degenerate 
who is the offspring of degenerates. Of the former something 
may be hoped ; of the latter little or nothing. 

A further objection, of still more sweeping range, is the con- 
tention that ‘we do not know enough to suppress anything.’ 
This amounts to the assertion that of the laws of heredity nothing 
is certainly known, or nothing, at any rate, upon which action 
can be based. Will anyone really support such a contention in 
all its nakedness? Granted that the laws of heredity in some 
of their ramifications are exceedingly obscure. Granted that in 
this department of science, inferior to none in interest and import- 
ance, we are still upon the threshold of inquiry, still in the 
penumbra of the full illumination which the future will un- 
doubtedly bring. Granted that there is every reason why we 
should walk cautiously, and put a check to the enthusiasms born 
of imperfect knowledge. But no biologist really doubts that the 
laws of heredity, as observed in plants and animals, apply to 
man; apply, if you will, with the reservations and qualifications 
which the complexity of the subject demands. Like produces 


like. 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus, neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam. 


Horace was a Eugenist before his time. The whole experience of 
mankind, the general structure of all organised civilised society 
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bears witness to this principle; and the Eugenist, in reminding 
us of it, is returning to ultimate and elementary principles—is, in 
fact, propounding a truism. 

The last objection to be noted under this head is the conten- 
tion that the chronic pauper and the habitual criminal are what 
they are, not through any evil strain or innate defect, but because 
our highly artificial social system does not know how to utilise 
them. We are asked to believe that such persons could, if they 
would, ‘ break their birth’s invidious bar’ and ‘ grasp the skirts 
of happy chance.’ We are invited to offer ‘la carriére ouverte aux 
talents,’ and assured that then all will be well. Given ‘ equality 
of opportunity ’ and emulation, and ambition will do the rest. It 
is a seductive programme, but it is as one-sided as the contention 
of some enthusiastic Eugenists that stock is all, and environment 
relatively null. We cannot too often remind ourselves that the 
problem before us has two sides, and that in the present state 
of our knowledge it is quite impossible to appraise finally or accu- 
rately their relative importance. Seed and soil, stock and environ- 
ment, nature and nurture, both are indispensable elements in 
a highly complicated problem, both are of enormous importance ; 
and the Eugenist and the Environmentalist should studiously 
eschew an attitude of mutual hostility or suspicion. The success 
which has attended such work as that carried on by the late 
Dr. Barnardo, and many other tillers of a previously neglected 
field, shows conclusively that out of waifs and strays, the flotsam 
and jetsam of our great cities, quite good human stuff can be 
manufactured. Progress is not to be limited by the methods of 
racial selection. It is increasingly dependent upon psychical 
conditions. Who shall appraise the enormous influence exerted 
upon generations of the wild tribes of Arabia by the uprising 
amongst them of a great personality like that of Mahomet? As 
natural selection is more and more limited in its operation by the 
laws and customs of civilised society, the influence of great person- 
alities, great discoveries, great ideas comes more and more into 
play. But all this may be freely admitted by the Eugenist while 
he asks the pertinent question—Is any competent observer con- 
vinced that the enormous and incalculable improvement which 
has taken place in environmental conditions in England during 
the last fifty years has been accompanied by any corresponding 
improvement in the quality of the British stock? We are better 
housed, better fed, better clothed, better educated than our 
forefathers, we live longer, we are less prone to some forms of 
disease; but are we more vigorous in body or in mind, more 
‘fit’ ? Probably not many would like to give a confident answer 
in the affirmative to this question. Has racial progress at all 
kept pace with environmental progress? A doubt seems at least 
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permissible. How far civilisation contains within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction ; whether the life in cities, to which we 
are so rapidly tending, is permanently compatible with a high 
standard of physical efficiency ; whether the increase of comfort 
and luxury makes for racial decline—these are important ques- 
tions too large to be debated here. To these discussions the 
Eugenist makes one contribution, which he ventures to think is 
an important one. He simply asks us to reflect whether amidst 
all our schemes of social reform, all our panaceas for the coming 
millennium, which somehow seems to delay, we may not be over- 
looking one vital and fundamental consideration; whether, in 
short, we are not to a dangerous extent breeding from the wrong 
stock. 


Let us turn to the positive side of Eugenics, which is generally 
felt to involve even greater difficulties than the negative side. 
How are we ‘to encourage the propagation of good stocks’ ? 
Various suggestions are thrown out, such as the following :— 
Spread wholesome Eugenic doctrine throughout the community, 
so that public opinion and personal sentiment will more and 
more conduce to desirable unions. Promote the early marriage 
of suitable persons. Beware of taxing the capable and thrifty 
for the benefit of the pauper and the wastrel, lest you discourage 
marriage amongst the former and encourage marriage amongst 
the latter. Keep down the cost of living, which tends to delay 
marriage and so to diminish fertility. Endow motherhood, and 
give it the honour which it may fairly claim. Subsidise marriage 
or give exemptions from taxation to the fathers of families of a 
certain size. 

It is to be observed that the foregoing programme is not one 
which the strict Eugenist could wholly approve. Not motherhood 
as such, but good motherhood, is his ideal. Large families may 
be either a boon or a burden to the State, according to the quality 
of the offspring. The subsidising of marriage, without due pre- 
cautions, might tend to accentuate existing evils. Let us con- 
sider, however, the objections which might be raised to these 
proposals from the point of view of the biologist, the sociologist, 
or the statesman. 

Selective breeding is not the simple and obvious matter which 
it may appear to be to those unversed in practical details. It 
does not always or necessarily lead to the production of permanent 
or stable varieties. It ends not infrequently in the cul-de-sac of 
sterility. That is the experience of the stock-yard. What 
guarantee have we that a similar result may not ensue in the 
case of man? To this objection there can be no final or definite 
answer. Only experience can decide the point, and experience, 
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in the case of such a slow-breeding creature as man, can be only 
slowly gathered. With our present knowledge we may, however, 
fairly say that selective breeding is better than haphazard breed- 
ing. The stock-raiser may sometimes be disappointed with his 
present results, but it would never occur to him that he would 
get on better if he left these matters to chance. 

A more subtle difficulty is raised by the question—Do we want 
the accentuation of special qualities? Would the well-being of 
society be really promoted by the deliberate and conscious produc- 
tion of the exceptional man or the exceptional woman? Is it 
not a fact that the exceptional man and the exceptional woman 
are always more or less out of harmony with their surroundings, 
and frequently die childless? The list of the great men who 
have either remained unmarried or have died without issue is a 
long and formidable one. Kant and Hume, Newton and Lister, 
Beethoven and Handel, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Nietzsche, Carlyle— 
such are only a few out of many great names which might be 
mentioned. It is not without reason that to some it has appeared 
as if there were some inverse ratio between the fruit of the body 
and the fruit of the brain. 

If we reflect over this argument we shall soon convince our- 
selves that it involves precisely the same fallacy as that which 
suggests that we should not endeavour to suppress insanity lest 
haply we suppress genius. The Eugenist does not propose as a 
definite aim the production of the exceptional man, still less of 
the genius. He puts the case of genius aside altogether. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.’ Genius may arise where and 
when it will—be it observed, however, that it only very rarely 
arises in the lowest strata of society—its production is not a 
practical aim. But it is quite otherwise with the producticn of 
talent, ability, practical efficiency—the qualities which make a 
man or a woman a serviceable social unit. No careful student of 
Galton’s works and other similar literature can doubt that suit- 
able matings enhance the probability of such assets accruing to 
the State in larger measure. 

The question of subsidising marriage and motherhood raises 
an economic and social problem of the utmost complexity—one 
not to be settled by mere superficial considerations. Such 
subsidies, if not carefully safeguarded, might easily work untold 
mischief, with probably some compensating benefits. But no 
one has yet suggested any machinery whereby such subsidies 
conla be directed into the best channels, given where deserved, 
aud withheld where not deserved. We are rapidly enlarging the 
area of State action, and this is a tendency which it seems 
neither possible nor desirable to resist. But it involves some 
curtailment of the liberty of the individual, and nowhere is such 
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curtailment likely to be more irksome than in the sphere of 
marriage. The element of economic pressure cannot be allowed 
to invade the sphere of sexual relationship further than prevails 
at the present time without serious inconvenience. Mercenary 
marriages are already more than sufficiently common in some 
ranks of society, and nothing can be more contrary to sound 
Eugenic doctrine than the increase of such marriages. 

Perhaps the most practical and feasible step towards the 
production of good stocks lies in such adjustments of economic 
doctrine and social theory as would tend to promote the earlier 
marriage, and hence the increased fertility, of the socially valuable 
units. Unhappily, the tendency at the present day is precisely 
in the opposite direction. The increasing cost of living, the 
growing tendency to throw the burdens of the inferior classes 
upon the thrifty, prosperous, and capable classes, the tendency 
of the professional and other well-to-do classes to postpone 
matriage to a later and later date, or to evade it altogether, the 
growth of luxury—all of these factors are working towards the 
lowering of social efficiency—they are anti-Eugenic. Here the 
politician and the tax-gatherer come in. It is to be feared that 
not many of our parliamentarians have had any training in 
biology. Probably they would smile if it were suggested to them 
that such training could help them in the solution of social 
problems, yet nothing is more certain than that biological law 
and economic practice are vitally related. Our legislation pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that all that is necessary for social 
progress is improvement of the environmental conditions—better 
houses, cheaper food, lighter and shorter labour, better education 
—care as to the quality of the stock being apparently relegated to 
Providence. It will be a great gain when all thoughtful people 
come to realise that this is a partial and one-sided view which 
leaves out of account essential elements of the problem. No one 
questions the enormous influence of environment, and no one 
denies that improvement of the environment can be rapidly 
effected, and its results made quickly manifest. But the fruit 
which ripens most rapidly is not always, or even usually, the best. 
Chi va piano va sano; chi va sano va lontano—as the Italians say. 
The Eugenist does not expect to see speedy results from his 
propaganda. He knows that in the nature of things that is 
impossible. He is content to plant, believing that others who 
come after him will garner the harvest. He may take to himself 
the well-known lines : , 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toil shall see, 
And children gather as their own 


The harvest which the dead have sown, 
The dead forgotten and unknown. 
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Probably the most formidable objection which can be made 
against any active policy of Eugenics is the contention that we 
are not yet ripe for action, and that we should await the accumu- 
lation of more precise data by experts; that the need of the day 
is research, not legislation. This view is held by many who are 
genuinely interested in the subject, and whose opinions are 
entitled to every respect. It is a good argument against extreme 
or precipitate action, but even those who hold such views will 
hardly deny that there is a certain limited field where action is 
possible. Few people of good will and average intelligence will 
deny that the effort to control the feeble-minded and prevent 
their propagation is worthy of approval and support. Every 
physician knows enough about the laws which concern the in- 
heritance of disease to give advice—when that advice is honestly 
sought—which puts him in the category of practical Eugenists. 
The evil effects of premature marriage and excessive child-bearing 
are too manifest to require further research before we can suggest 
useful action. There is a certain pedantry in suggesting that we 
cannot move hand or foot until the experts have spoken the final 
word—a pedantry, one ventures to think, singularly alien to the 
temper of our nation. To those who advise that we should move 
slowly and circumspectly, as in a difficult, perhaps perilous, field, 
we should take heed, but if we are told not to move at all because 
of lack of precise knowledge, we may fairly reply that what is 
wanted is not so much more knowledge, however important and 
desirable that may be, as more courage. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the Eugenist 
movement is anti-democratic—is, in fact, essentially aristocratic 
in tone and tendency. It may be doubted if such a notion was 
ever present to the mind of any active worker in the field of 
Eugenics, either in this or in any other country, but fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. If it is anti-democratic to devote care and thought 
to the purity of the national stock, one can only say ‘so much 
the worse for democracy.’ Aristocracies have tried to keep their 
blood pure from alien and inferior admixture, but they have 
in many cases tended to fail and die out, and in so far as they 
have done so their failure must be attributed to some breach of 
sound Eugenist doctrine. Caste is a word of somewhat sinister 
significance, but no cautious observer will pronounce the caste 
system of the East wholly evil. Neither is it wholly good, and 
only biology, on which Eugenics rests, can draw the line accu- 
rately between the evil and the good. How far aristocracies have 
become effete through the evil effects of too close inter-breeding, 
how far through the influence of luxury, how far through the 
withdrawal of that ‘ struggle for existence’ which is Nature’s 
stern method of maintaining efficiency, are questions too large to 
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be discussed here, but upon some at least of these questions the 
researches of Eugenists may be expected to throw light. 
Eugenics does not favour a rigid caste or a close aristocratic 
exclusiveness. It knows and recognises that such systems, 
though not without their advantages, may tend, and, as a matter 
of history, have sometimes tended to degeneracy. 


Let us revert to the question with which this article began. 
Why do men of light and leading, biologists, physicians, social 
reformers, statesmen, adopt such an ambiguous and equivocal 
attitude towards the subject of Eugenics, neither blessing nor 
banning, reluctant to ignore and still more reluctant to support, 
* damning with faint praise ’ or commending with hinted censure ? 
The reply which most readily suggests itself is that the subject, 
like its name, is new; that relatively few people have yet taken 
the trouble to understand it; that it is one of admitted difficulty 
and complexity ; and that it touches personal susceptibilities and 
family pride in a very tender point. But it cannot be ignored, 
it raises clamant issues, it challenges proof or disproof, support 
or opposition, acceptance or rejection. It cannot be put aside 
by such a shallow and frivolous scoff as that Eugenists are trying 
to introduce the principles of the stud-farm into human society. 
Such is not the aim, but no one need be ashamed to take a hint 
from Nature, either from plant or animal. Mendel watched the 
growth of a common garden plant and transformed our views 
upon heredity. Darwin made observations upon the pigeon 
which shook ancient biological theory. One of the strongest 
recommendations of Eugenics is that, as Major Darwin pointed 
out at the recent International Congress, its principles are a 
necessary corollary of the general doctrine of evolution. It is a 
necessary factor in that application of science to practice, which 
iMr. Balfour reminded us is only at its beginning, but which is 
certain to advance at an ever-accelerating speed. Mankind, so 
long crippled by ignorance or hampered by obsolete tradition, 
is more and more entering into its heritage, more and more 
grasping the helping hand which science holds out. Legislation 
is tardily, reluctantly, and grudgingly recognising some of the 
plain inferences of biology. We are ceasing to blame Providence 
for our own errors and failures of duty. We are becoming ready 
to admit that preventible evils ought to be prevented. 

The Eugenist movement is one which is certain to advance 
and gather strength, however great may be the obstacles in its 
path. The recent International Congress, of the great success 
of which from the point of view of organisation, scientific value, 
and sustained interest there can be no second opinion, proved 
beyond cavil that the movement has taken firm root in all 
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civilised countries. Germany and France are already actively 
at work. Italy, Denmark, and Norway are moving. America 
is going ahead—perhaps a little too fast. But every new move- 
ment has to discover its limitations, to regulate its pace. The 
research and educational work carried on by Karl Pearson and his 
coadjutors at the Galton Laboratory with so much energy and 
thoroughness is gradually furnishing that solid basis of careful 
observation and solid inference upon which every successful 
movement must ultimately rest. The public mind, as shown 
by the widespread interest exhibited by the Press of many 
nations in the recent Congress, is aroused and prepared for some . 
forward movement. It is becoming more and more clearly 
realised that no false modesty-and no unworthy pride shall be 
permitted any longer to prevent thinking men and women from 
facing the problems raised by Eugenics. 


A word in conclusion as to the methods of Eugenics. The 
movement is at present mainly one of research and education. 
Practical action is for the moment almost confined to an effort 
to secure more efficient control of the feeble-minded. Segre- 
gation of such persons is well within the limits of the possible. 
It is to be hoped that sterilisation of the ‘ unfit,’ which is at 
present being practised, with dubious results, in several States 
of the American Union, will not be pressed. Even if it could be 
justified, which is doubtful, public opinion in this country is not 
ripe for so drastic a proceeding. The public conscience would be 
shocked by it, and a promising movement would probably receive 
a rude check. Many feel instinctively that we might purchase 
a biological benefit too dearly at the cost of a spiritual wound. 

Eugenists will probably accomplish their greatest and most 
lasting work by promoting research, disseminating knowledge, 
and helping the evolution of a better social conscience and a 
higher standard of social duty. 

J. A. Lanpsay. 

Belfast. 
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RAILWAY PROJECTS 1N AFRICA AND 
THE NEAR EAST 


SEVERAL railway projects of importance have recently been placed 
before the public for consideration in England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, projects which are intended to attain two chief pur- 
poses : unbroken railway communication (1) between Calais and 
India, and (2) between Capetown and the Mediterranean. The 
construction of these great trunk lines for the last ten 
years has depended less on the amount of money they would cost 
than on the assuagement of international jealousies, rivalries, 
and fears. If these last could be allayed by some happy solvent 
of the ambitions of the four greatest Powers in the Old 
World—Britain, France, Austro-Germany, and Russia—not many 
years would elapse before we might be able to travel from London 
to Capetown, or London to the chief cities of India, with no more 
sea passage involved than the crossing from Dover to Calais, from 
Tarifa to Tangier, or Constantinople to Scutari. Indeed, even 
these brief sea passages might be overcome so far as change of 
carriage went by sea ferries or tunnels; but in any case 
they would be matters of comparatively trivial discomfort 
compared with the hateful experiences in eight months out 
of the twelve to be endured in @ sea journey up or 
down the British Channel and across the Bay of Biscay; or, 
again, between any port in France, Italy, or Greece and any 
port on the African or Syrian shores of the Mediterranean. When 
there is a choice between a railway and a steamer journey, the 
mass of the travelling public decides in favour of the railway, which 
nearly always means a saving of time, sometimes actually a saving 
in money, and is attended by greater safety and far less 
monotony. Look at the rush which is made for seats in the 
train from Moscow to Pekin, or to a Pacific port from which 
Japan is reached in a few hours’ water passage ; despite the long 
journey from Flushing to Moscow, despite the vexatiousness of 
Russian passports, the bad ventilation of the carriages, or the 
cold, the dust, the heat, the smells, the fleas, and the other 
items of discomfort which attend this long single-line journey 
across the steppes of Russia and the vast wildernesses of Siberia. 
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How often since this line has been running—r, let us say, since 
the war with Japan was over—has one heard of accidents involving 
loss of life or loss of property on the Trans-Siberian railway? 
Practically not once. The dangers to life, or even the discomforts 
of a train journey from Calais to the southernmost extremity of 
Spain, are trivial compared with those which have attended during 
the same period of existence the transport-service of modern steam- 
ships across the Bay of Biscay to ports in the English Channel. 
The disaster to the Titanic has given much less impetus to the 
preference for railways over steamship travel than the unrecorded 
experiences of many a passenger up or down the English Channel 
or across the Bay of Biscay ; and the recent accidents to important 
steamers of the P. and O. line both in the Channel and at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, the unforgettable wreck of the 
Drummond Castle off Ushant and the Jebba off Plymouth, will 
long live in people’s memory as instances of the sea risks which 
are run even when first-class steamers are used. Of course, in 
regard to the Americas, qualms of this kind are of no avail; and 
fortunately the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
German, French, and Dutch boats plying between North-west 
Europe, the Gulf of Mexico, the West Indies, and South America 
have been singularly free from bad accidents or alarming experi- 
ences, partly because their course down the Channel is simpler, 
and because they avoid the Bay of Biscay * and the icebergs of the 
Atlantic as much as possible. But in regard to reaching America 
by railway—across Siberia and through Alaska—the project, 
though it was discussed a great deal at one time, is beyond the 
horizon of practical politics, and is perhaps unrealisable through 
climatic difficulties until science has got a greater control over 
climate. 

But the commercial marine of England and other maritime 
countries need not fear the rivalries of railways as regards having 


1 It has always been a matter of surprise to me, referred to previously in 
several of my articles in this Review, that so far as South America, the West 
Indies, West and South Africa are concerned, the never-to-be-exaggerated 
dangers and discomforts of the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel are not 
avoided by all steamers, plying in the directions mentioned, calling at Lisbon 
to take up or to disembark passengers. There is excellent railway communica- 
tion between Calais and Lisbon, and the only difficulty which stands in the 
way is the ‘cussedness’ of the Portuguese Government, which for reasons 
best known to itself does not wish Lisbon to be a port of call for foreign 
shipping of importance, and effects this purpose by the imposition of prepos- 
terous port dues and the most vexatious treatment at the Customs House which 
they can devise for passengers landing from foreign steamers. The British 
Government has exercised much influence over that of Portugal in regard to 


wiser measures of colonial development, but it seems powerless to induce either 
the monarchy or the republic of this westernmost State of Europe to make 
Lisbon what it might be—a free port and the most important place of call for 
shipping in all Europe. This need will be much increased by the opening of 
the Panama Canal. But, failing Lisbon, why not Vigo or Corunna? 
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plenty of work to do and reasonable profits to make, any more 
than railways have really suffered from competition with motor- 
cars. For bulky goods, for persons who benefit in health from 
a sea voyage, and for a multitude of other uses, ships and sea 
travel, instead of growing less when the great Trans-African and 
Trans-Persian railways are made, will increase in order to keep 
pace with the commerce which those railways would create. 

In France there has been a revival of interest since the recent 
settlement with Germany in regard to the Trans-Sahara railway ; 
and the idea has been broached that this line might take the 
place in British ideals of the Cape-to-Cairo route. At the present 
day the Cape-to-Cairo through-railway system extends northwards 
from Capetown to the southernmost province of the Belgian 
Congo ;-but as month after month goes by it is steadily approach- 
ing Nyangwe on the Lualaba Congo—the place made for ever 
famous by the journeys of Livingstone—and from Nyangwe it is 
already constructed in portions, and will before long be complete 
as far as the French post of Zemio, near the borders of the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal province of the Egyptian Sudan. The Sudanese 
railways have recently been opened as far as El Obeid in Kordofan, 
and it is not a very desperate undertaking to continue the line 
from El Obeid to Zemio. Then when the additional blank— 
extraordinary that it should exist !—which still separates Assuan 
from Wadi Halfa (a gap inadequately filled by river steamers) is 
completed, the Cape-to-Alexandria line across the Egyptian, 
Sudanese, French, Belgian, and British territories will be com- 
plete. But even then the passengers who loathe sea travel (eight 
out of ten persons of all nationalities) will find themselves at 
Alexandria or Port Said with three to six days of sea passage 
intervening between Egypt and the port of disembarkation in 
Italy or France. It is true, however, that when a better state of 
affairs comes about in regard to the Turkish Empire the Egyptian 
railways may be linked with those of Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, and it may be possible to travel by rail from Egypt to 
Constantinople, and thence to all parts of Europe. 

But the alternative route that the French are now suggesting 
deserves, I think, very favourable consideration at our hands, 
politically and commercially. If once the paralysing dread of an 
attack from Germany were removed—as it might be, if only 
Britain, Germany, and France could come to an understanding— 
France would easily find in her immense reserve of capital the 
money to make the Trans-Sahara railway. This line at present 
only extends for about 700 miles from Oran into the Moroccan 
Sahara, across the lofty plateaus of Inner Algeria. From the 
present termination of this line at Colomb-Beshar, the railway 
might be carried along a route presenting practically no engineer- 
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ing difficulties of importance, and across a region less afflicted 
with drifting sand than many other parts of the Sahara, to the 
base of the Ahaggar mountain mass. Here the line would bifur- 
cate; the western branch proceeding to the banks of the northern- 
most Niger, and thence linking up Senegal, Sierra Leone, the 
Ivory and Gold Coasts with Europe (all the railways in these 
countries are tending towards some point like Bamba on the 
northern Niger); while the eastern bifurcation would proceed 
from Ahaggar via Agadés to Lake Chad (at Agadés another off- 
shoot would link this Trans-Saharan line with Kano and all 
British Nigeria). Eastwards of Lake Chad it would be continued 
to Zemio on the great Mubangi-Wele River. Zemio would be 
@ most important junction with the Cape-to-Cairo line, and from 
Zemio over that Cape-to-Cairo line the passenger would proceed— 
will be able to proceed in a very few years—to Capetown and all 
parts of British and German South Africa, and by the Lobito 
Bay-Katanga railway to Angola. From Zemio likewise a branch 
would be carried to effect a connexion with the Uganda-Mombasa 
railway, while no doubt another would traverse German East 
Africa, and again another link up Addis Ababa and Somaliland 
with the Uganda system. 

But the great desire of the traveller would be, not to travel 
to and from Capetown via Alexandria, or even Algiers, but by 
way of Tangier in the north of Morocco, within reach, through 
a steam ferry, of the Spanish railways. Of course, from Colomb- 
Beshar in South-east Morocco one can proceed by rail at the 
present day to all parts of Algeria and Tunis, and down the coast of 
Tunisia to near the frontier of Tripoli. But, in what should be the 
main line of communication between Western Europe and Cape- 
town and all other parts of Tropical and South Africa, Algiers is 
very much off the direct route. Oran is less so, but the steamer 
passage from Cartagena to Oran can be very stormy and disagree- 
able, and is too long for a steam ferry. Consequently, the great 
Trans-African railway must eventually start from TANGIER, a place 
as to the political future of which Britain, France, and Spain are 
now negotiating. There is a talk of internationalising Tangier, 
but it is a question whether such internationalisation might not 
be better achieved by restoring the town to the control of Great 
Britain, the last European Power to own it. However that may 
be, the Trans-African railway must enlist not only the sympathies 
of France and Belgium, but those of Spain, for the railway from 
Colomb-Beshar to Tangier, to avoid physical difficulties as much 
as possible, must proceed northwards to Fez, Larache, and along 
the coast of the Spanish sphere of Morocco to Tangier. It would 
then, by means of a steam ferry, be linked up with the Spanish 
railways and the whole railway system of Europe. 
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With the resources of modern engineering, the making of a 
railway across this comparatively narrow strip of desert between 
South-east Morocco and the northern Niger, or Agadés, is not an 
undertaking more difficult or expensive than many an Australian 
railway which has been quietly built without straining the 
resources of Australia. It would certainly be no more difficult 
than the Trans-Persian railways, which are only difficult because 
of the political and ethical wrangles which are hampering their 
construction. Such a railway would be an enormous philanthropic 
boon to Africa. It would give the Tuareg raiders a new interest 
in life, far more absorbing than that of robbing and murdering 
brother tribes or negro peoples. The Sahara is by no means 
unpossessed of great resources. It is a ridiculous mistake to 
imagine it as being everywhere a vast sea of drifting sand. The 
line projected would pass through a country that; is rather 
rocky than sandy, and wind round the bases of great table moun- 
tains and plateaus, on which there is a cool climate and from 
which descend intermittently streams of pure water; mountains 
by no means denuded of vegetation, and sufficiently provided 
with pasture to maintain considerable herds of animals, flocks of 
sheep and goats, and troops of horses and asses. These regions 
contain deposits of phosphates and veins of minerals. Once the 
upper Niger or the oasis of Agadés is reached, the railway is 
within the area of the Sudan—a region which, so far as climate 
and soil are concerned, should be one of the greatest cotton- 
producing districts in the world. Throughout the whole course 
of the line there are scattered at intervals forests of date-palms, 
producing dates of excellent quality; and the importance of the 
date as an article of food is only just beginning to be realised. 
The wonderful climate of the Sahara is of singular efficiency as 
a health restorative, a fact which the opening-up of Egypt has 
made clear to us; while the reconquest of the Sahara from its 
shameless mistreatment by Nature is one of the noblest objects 
to which any nation can apply itselfi—an object which, more- 
over, will in course of time yield a rich reward in the unveiling 
of great resources. Meanwhile it is an interesting feature in 
the discussion of these railway projects (a discussion carried 
on within the four walls of offices, commercial and political, 
rather than in the Press) that it would strengthen the position 
of Belgium as the future ruler of the Congo State, since this 
region, for its strategical position in the future of Africa, is best 
held by a small, neutral European nation than by any one of 
the Great Powers. This fact should be an additional inducement 
to the Belgian Government to set its house in order, and to remove 
the very real objections to its administration which are still raised 
by the Congo reformers and Rhodesian pioneers. 
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The obstacles which at present lie in the path of a direct 
railway communication between India and Europe are not con- 
nected, as already stated, with lack of money to promote such a 
linking up, but with a variety of theoretical objections—senti- 
mental, strategical, and political. The sentimental ones are those 
which deprecate any further interference with Persia lest this 
shockingly misgoverned region should become more or less 
governed and advised by two or three nations of Europe, who, 
though their own home administrations are far from perfect, can 
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nevertheless point to peoples under their sway who are more numer- 
ous, more prosperous, and much happier than the present inhabi- 
tants of Persia. But these objections will not prevail, nor need the 
construction of railways across Persia really affect the indepen- 
dence or the distinct nationality of Persia, a region which will 
always be Persian, and probably always more or less independent. 
Sentiment plays a part in this, too, as it has done so much in the 
politics of mankind during the last two thousand years. Greece 
would have remained a forgotten and desolate prolongation of the 
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Turkish Empire had it not been for the glorious past history of 
Greece ; Egypt would long ago have been annexed outright by 
Great Britain but for the nobility of Egypt’s past in the days be- 
fore she was most unhappily conquered for Islam. [In fact, the 
easiest way for the present ruler of Egypt to attain complete inde- 
pendence for himself and his successors between Alexandria and 
Wadi Halfa would be for him to dissociate himself from Islam as 
the established religion of his country, and to re-christen his eldest 
son Ramses.] In like manner the part which Persia has played 
in the world’s history will, when the curse of Islam is lifted from 
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the schools of that country, promote a feeling of national self- 
respect which may abate the present love of civil war and of private 
and public robbery ; while at the same time it will always raise 
up for Persia champions among the enlightened nations of Europe 
who will oppose the effacement of her nationality. But for a long 
while to come the best which that country can do for herself is 
to follow the counsels which she receives from St. Petersburg, 
London, and Delhi. 

The strategic objections raised, and recently revived in The 
Times, are : (1) that a railway through Persia to India connecting 
that Empire either with the Russian system of railways in the 
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north-west, or with the projected German-Turkish Baghdad line,” 
will deprive India of its inaccessibility on the land side for the 
armies of the continental European Powers; (2) that it will 
prejudicially affect British shipping by taking away passenger 
and mail traffic to transfer them to a railway system almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners; and (3) thereby weaken 
our interest in the Suez Canal. I think if will be found that a 
calm examination of these protests (singularly like in character 
to the protests on the part of Lord Palmerston when he 
attempted to obstruct the digging of the Suez Canal) will show 
their insufficiency as deterrents from a policy which would 
permit or even actively encourage the linking up of the 
railway systems of India with those of Nearer Asia. It is, of 
course, quite right on the part of The Times and other journals 
and reviews to insist on these projects being most carefully 
examined before the country is committed to their acceptance. 
But when all due weight is given to military opinion (sometimes 
a little behind the times, both from an ethical and an ethnical 
view-point), I think it will be granted that the objectors to the 
Trans-Persian railway projects are in the wrong when they 
veto any Trans-Persian railway; but are in the right when 
they discourage the creation of a line traversing Persia far 
inland, via Teheran, Isfahan, Yezd, Kerman, and Guattar. The 
railway best suited to considerations of strategy from the British 
point of view would be one which proceeded from Basra vid 
Bushire to Shiraz and Bandar Abbas, and from Bandar Abbas 
followed closely the coastline of Southern Persia to Baluchistan 
until if was linked up with the Indian. system at Karachi. 
This would enable the Trans-Persian railway, from the point 
where it entered the British sphere in Persia, to be easily 
reached, supervised, controlled, defended, or attacked from the 
sea coast of the Persian Gulf. Consequently, such a line, so 
long as Great Britain held the seas, could not be used easily 
for the invasion of India, neither could it be easily attacked 
and destroyed by any Afghan or Persian rising against the new 
order of things. On the other hand, the line via Yezd, Kerman, 
etc., would pass comparatively close to the borders of fanatical 
Afghanistan, would lie for a good deal of its course through 
the Russian sphere of Persia, and might be made much more 
use of by Russia for any menace or attack on the Indian frontier 
in conjunction with Afghanistan. Of course, in regard to this 
last consideration and the vulnerability of India generally, it 
must be remembered that a Russian railway has long since 


* Which before many years are over will have connected the western end 
of the Persian Gulf with Calais, except for the break of two or three miles of 
sea between Constantinople and Scutari. 
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been constructed to the very frontier of Afghanistan, to Kushk, a 
point not much more than 450 miles from the Indian frontier ; and 
that if Russia alone or in alliance with Germany (and a Russo- 
German alliance is a very possible conjunction in the future) 
became inimical, this Kushk line would give her the power of 
invading Afghanistan with an overwhelming force of soldiers, 
rapidly overrunning that country, and (assisting her invasion 
to some extent by rapid railway extension) attempting the 
invasion of India, in all probability with the co-operation of the 
plunder-loving Afghans. Such a project, however, has, I 
believe, passed for a long time to come beyond the range of 
practical politics in the minds of Russian statesmen. They 
are far too much concerned with the needs for strengthening 
Russian influence and control in the heart of Central Asia 
(Chinese Mongolia and Turkestan), the development of Siberian 
resources, and the staving off of the flood of Chinese immigration, 
and have not the slightest desire to embroil themselves with the 
British Empire in order to attempt the conquest of India. 

Nor is a similar danger to be feared from Austro-Germany 
if the Baghdad line is completed to the Persian Gulf and links 
up with the Persian railways. By the time Austro-Germany 
has attained her full and legitimate expansion in becoming the 
dominant commercial power in the Turkish Empire and among 
the Slavic and Albanian peoples, Teutonia will have become as 
peace-loving as Great Britain now is. What has either Austro- 
Germany or Russia to gain from attacking the British in India? 
The cost of such an enterprise would quickly make them bankrupt, 
and the victory would truly be a barren one. They might— 
it is conceivable—effect the submergence and destruction of the 
British power in India, but, having done so, neither they vor 
any other possible conjunction of white nations possess © ic 
necessary resources to reconquer India from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. No other European Power could ever replace 
Great Britain in India. If the British Empire fell in that 
region its place would be taken by a congeries of Asiatic States, 
but the civilisation of all Southern Asia would have received 
a set-back so frightful that it would be the worst calamity which 
had yet attained the human race. 

On the contrary, the best security for Great Britain on the 
Ganges and the Indus (as on the Nile) would be the growth of 
German commercial interests and investments in the lands 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris. Next to that of Great 
Britain, no other European Power carries on such a considerable 
and lucrative trade with British India as Germany alone, still 
more Germany and Austria-Hungary combined. 

Of course, as I have pointed out in other writings, the 
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arrangement of the Russian sphere in Persia was most clumsily 
conceived by the diplomatists who settled it some years ago. 
The Russian sphere should have extended from Tabriz, Resht, 
and Kazvin, to Bandar Dilam on the Persian Gulf, thus giving 
Russia a short and direct access to the warm seas of that gulf, 
and supplying the trade of the Caucasus and Southern Russia with 
that direct access to the seas of Southern Asia which Russia 
is entitled, by her proximity, her mass of population, her lawful 
ambitions, to acquire. The British sphere over Persian Balu- 
chistan is @ modest one in area and absolutely necessary to 
us, since it cuts off always-hostile Afghanistan from gun-running 
access to the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. Moreover, 
it is a region in which there are not many real Persians, or 
in which even the Persian language is widely used: it is either 
ethnologically a part of Arabia or Tartary, or to a great extent 
belongs to Dravidian Baluchistan. In between the existing 
British sphere and Armenian-Georgian-Kurdish-Arab Persia 
(the Tabriz-Shustar-Muhamrah strip which ought to be the 
Russian sphere) stretches real Persia, the country really 
inhabited by the Persian race speaking the Persian language. 
This, indeed, should be created a buffer State, and given every 
encouragement to maintain its independence and to develop its 
resources for the benefit of the Persians, even if to assist in 
that end the area of the British sphere were considerably 
diminished. But the fact that a section of the railway from 
Mesopotamia to India ran through a part of real independent 
Persia, near the coast of the Persian Gulf, would not be incon- 
sistent with the existence of an independent Persia; any more 
than the fact that the future railway route to India likewise 
ran through Bulgaria and Turkey need disquiet the minds of 
patriotic Bulgarians and Turks. Russia, of course, would link up 
Caucasia with this Indian railway at some such place at Ahwaz, 
and would thus obtain access to the Gulf at the port of Bandar 
Dilam ; or she might cross the Indian railway and proceed straight 
for the Persian Gulf at some suitable place, such as Muhamrah or 
Bandar Dilam. 

I have no doubt any such arrangement would be of immense 
benefit to Russian commerce, but why this fact should so distress 
British strategists I cannot think. We cannot expect to have 
everything in this world; and the constant objections which are 
made to this or that loosening of control or lessening of the dog-in- 
the-manger policy because Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, 
or some other country would profit thereby seem to me idiotically 
short-sighted and arriéré. All these countries are good customers 
of ours, and the more they prosper the more they buy from us; 
while all the time we are trying to sit on everything we cannot 
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use we not only fetter our own advance, by raising up great 
enmities, but our very efforts to play the dog-in-the-manger dis- 
tract us from pursuing profitable business on our own account. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten by the strategists that if the 
Russian or the German tortoises protrude their heads and necks 
from their armoured shells, and acquire a seaboard here, there, and 
elsewhere, the rest of the Kruger metaphor can be applied. The 
tortoise may be making an excellent meal by its lack of reserve, 
but it has given hostages to fortune, it has become very vulner- 
able, especially to a great sea power. The Russian sphere in 
Persia as at present arranged is a menace to the peace of Asia. 
The Russian sphere re-arranged, giving Russia direct access to 
the northernmost end of the Persian Gulf, would be of immense 
benefit to Russia commercially, would be an enormous relief to 
Persia, and much less disturbing to India. 

The other objections of those who oppose a railway to India 
through Persia are that mails and passengers would have to pass 
through Germany, that the railway would be inimical to our 
mercantile marine, and would cause our interest in Egypt to 
slacken. 

A Germany made friendly by reasonable concessions in regard 
to the Nearer East or in any other direction would be as good 
a country as any other for British passengers and mails to travel 
through. But if by that time the British people were so silly 
as to maintain an attitude of dislike to Germany (who has the 
best managed, most comfortable railways in the whole world) it 
could be easily arranged, no doubt, that mails and passengers went 
through France, Italy, and Austria to Constantinople before they 
embarked on the line of the Germans and Turks which was to take 
them to Baghdad and Basra. But why should it be any better to 
secure the railway access to India through Russia? It is less 
direct, in the winter time it is far more severe climatically, and, 
unless the whole character of the Russian Government changes, 
it is a journey made very disagreeable and difficult in the matter 
of passports. And even then to attain Russia by railway you 
have to traverse Germany in her greatest breadth, unless you 
perform a portion of the journey by the very disagreeable sea 
voyage across the North Sea and Baltic. 

But there is an alternative route which will certainly be 
developed in course of time, that through Spain to Tangier and 
all along the north coast of Africa from Tangier to Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Alexandria, and Ismailia. A British railway might well 
be constructed as an appendage to that of Baghdad from Ismailia 
across Northern Arabia to Koweit, which would link on to the 
Trans-Persian railway at Muhamrah. 

What a lot of railway making! the impatient reader may 
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exclaim. Yes; and can the civilised nations of the world put 
their money into any better enterprise with more certain results 
of great good? Scarcely a railway has ever failed ultimately to 
pay and to create a settled happiness in the place of unsettled 
miserable conditions. Railway-making is the best form of religion ; 
it makes the desert blossom as the rose ; it wars successfully with 
the Arctic conditions of Russia and of the Yukon ; it brings peace 
to regions which for two thousand years have been incessantly at 
war; it creates towns, centres of human habitation and colonisa- 
tion ; it enables mines and artificial manures to be worked to great 
advantage ; it gives access to and control of valuable forests. It is 
the world’s best civiliser, while if war is to be waged it brings 
such a war to a far more prompt conclusion. 

So far from railways affecting the mercantile marine preju- 
dicially, the more that railways are made and worked the more 
goods there are for ships to carry, the more inducements there 
are to travel and to spend money ; and the permeation of the world 
by tourists is one of the best solvents of idiotic national hatreds. 

As to the effect on Egypt of a direct railway communication 
with India: such a railway through Persia would certainly 
require as its complement a railway across Northern Arabia to 
the Suez Canal. But Egypt would remain more than ever the 
necessary focus of the British Empire, even though it enjoyed 
great powers of self-government under its own sovereign. The 
control of Egypt will remain under all conceivable conditions as 
necessary to Great Britain after the Indian railway is made as 
before ; partly because of the Suez Canal and the ever-increasing 
fleet of ships passing through it—stimulated as they will be by 
the development of India, Persia, and Mesopotamia—and partly 
by the existence of the British East, South, and Central African 
Empires. Of course the Mesopotamia-India railway achievement 
would be rapidly followed by the linking up of the Burmese and 
Malay Peninsula lines, and thus considerably shorten the journey 
to Australia. But the very existence of Australia, of the Dutch 
East Indies, of the two Americas and the West Indies, of 
Madagascar, and the valuable Pacific archipelagoes, would 
always be a sufficient reason for the maintenance and increase of 
our mercantile marine. What railways will principally do on land 
will be to bring goods down to the sea coast for sea transport. 


H. H. Jounston. 
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THE ‘NE TEMERE’' AND THE MARRIAGE 
LAW IN CANADA 


THe Decree Ne Temere was issued from the Vatican on the 
2nd of August 1907, and, after due notice, came into force on 
Easter Sunday, the 19th of April 1908. With marriages con- 
tracted before that date it is not concerned. Neither does it 
affect marriages contracted between persons who are not, and 
never have been, Catholics. The validity of purely Protestant 
marriages is recognised—such unions, whether solemnised in a 
church or before a registrar, are fully acknowledged, all things 
else permitting, as real and true marriages. With the purpose 
of the papal legislation, at least, no one is likely to quarrel. For 
the evil which the Pope is combating—the diversity of marriage 
laws—is one with which statesmen in their province, too, will 
have to grapple. Only a few months ago The Times observed : 


It is not very creditable that we are in these days of enlightenment in 
a condition of greater confusion in regard to the fundamental social institu- 
tion than was the world five centuries ago. The endlessly diverse marriage 
laws of the States of America, the variety to be found on the Continent, 
and even in the same country, the differences which exist in the United 
Kingdom and in our Colonies—these divisions are a reproach to our time, 
whether they indicate ethical anarchy, or perplexity, or indifference in 
matters than which none are of more consequence, 


And the writer went on to support the appeal for a uniform 
marriage law throughout the Empire. For only in a simple 
uniform law can a real remedy be found. 

Unfortunately, the trend of the time is not towards uniformity 
but to growing diversity. How remote from the world of practical 
politics is the dream of a single marriage law for the British 
Empire is realised when we remember that such legislation 
appears to be impossible even in the case of the United Kingdom. 
The marriage law of England differs from that of Ireland, and the 
Scotch law differs from both, and no statesman or political party 
thinks of attempting a change. 

Until the Ne Temere came in force the uncertainties which 
were due to the diversities of the civil law were paralleled by 
those which were due to the diversities of the canon law. There 
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were countries in which the Council of Trent had been promul- 
gated, and others in which it had not been promulgated; and 
there were other countries in which it was enforced only as a 
matter of discipline. So it frequently happened that the validity 
of a marriage came to depend upon a question as to the domicile 
of the parties. Nor need it be pointed out how easily questions 
concerning domicile lend themselves to doubt, and therefore to 
litigation. The Ne Temere enacted one simple law for all Catho- 
lics, and made the validity of the marriage independent of the 
domicile of the contracting parties. Its effect, speaking broadly, 
was to simplify, and in some important ways to make less 
stringent, the legislation of the Council of Trent against clandes- 
tine marriages. Henceforth a marriage which is Catholic, or 
mixed, must be celebrated in the presence of the parish priest, or 
the Ordinary, of the place where the ceremony is performed, and 
in the presence of two witnesses. A rule so simple leaves no 
room for misunderstanding. It has no application to marriages 
contracted by non-Catholics between themselves, but a Catholic 
must be married in accordance with the Catholic form here pre- 
scribed, whether the other contracting party be a Catholic or not. 

The essential difference between the new law and the old, be- 
tween the legislation of Trent and the Ne Temere, is that, while 
the former made it necessary that every marriage should be con- 
tracted in the presence of the parish priest of one of the parties, 
the latter requires the presence of the parish priest of the place in 
which the marriage is solemnised. Obviously, in these days of 
change and travel, it is a far simpler thing to ascertain who is the 
parish priest in the charge of a particular district than to deter- 
mine to what parish this or that individual properly belongs. 

It would be pleasant to be able to add that this rule laid down 
in the Ne Temere is now the universal law throughout the Catholic 
world. Unfortunately, circumstances have proved too strong, 
and already the purpose of the papal legislation has been partly 
frustrated. The law is not universal ; it started with an exception. 
In spite of the Ne Temere, mixed marriages may be canoni- 
cally contracted without the presence of a priest by persons 
domiciled in Germany. The Bull Provida, which unified the 
Catholic marriage law for the German Empire, requires for the 
validity of a marriage contracted between two Catholics that it 
should be solemnised before the parish priest of one of the parties 
and in the presence of two witnesses. But this rule is not neces- 
sary for the validity of a marriage when only one of the contracting 
parties is a Catholic. The Provida sapientique was issued only 
in January 1906, and it was no doubt thought inexpedient when 
the general legislation for the Church took shape in the Ne Temere 
to re-open the question in the case of the German Empire. Not 
the less the whole position is obviously and seriously weakened 
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by this signal exception to the general law. In the case of Hun- 
gary also, what may be called a partial exception has been made. 
At the urgent representations of the Bishops the operation of the 
Decree Ne Temere has been postponed in that country for a period 
of ten years. 

It may be objected that however desirable for the removal of 
uncertainties, and for the simplification of the Catholic marriage 
form, the Decree has opened a new era of conflict between Church 
and State in many parts of the world. Differences between the 
canon law and the civil law there have always been, and probably 
always will be; but it would be easy to exaggerate the practical 
inconveniences which result from them. For instance, no Cafho- 
lic can admit that a divorced man, whose discarded wife is still 
living, can contract a marriage that. is valid in the sight of God. 
And this attitude of dissent from the teaching of the civil law is 
not confined to Catholics. Thousands of Anglicans hold the same 
views as to the indissolubility of the marriage bond. Again, what 
is the position of the Established Church in face of the statute 
which legalises marriage with a deceased wife’s sister? The new 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer—the edition ‘ printed for 
the new reign ’"—+tells us marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is unlawful. And yet Parliament some years before made such 
unions perfectly valid. 

Happily, when we talk of conflicts between the law of the 
Church and that of the State, we do not necessarily mean that 
there are conditions of war. When a Catholic speaks of the 
canonical nullity or validity of a marriage, he means its nullity or 
validity in the judgment of the Catholic Church and in the sight 
of God. The Church has no power to change the civil law of 
marriage. Therefore, notwithstanding the recent Decree, if two 
persons, of any religion whatsoever, against whose marrying 
there is no legal impediment (that is, no civil impediment accord- 
ing fo the law of England), marry one another in England 
accorc-ng to the requirements of English law, their marriage is 
(and such marriages will continue to be), in English law, 
admittedly valid and binding, whether a priest or other minister 
of religion be present or not. It has to be recognised that the two 
systems of law, the canon law and the civil law, exist side by side, 
and that a marriage may be good in the eyes of one and bad in the 
eyes of the other, and vice versa. That the consequences of these 
differences are not unendurable may perhaps be inferred from the 
fact that, though since the Decree came in force hundreds of 
Catholic marriages have taken place in every diocese in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the only instance of hardship of which the 
public has heard is the McCann case—of which it is enough to 
say that it certainly owed some of its importance to the magnify- 
ing atmosphere of Belfast. 
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In the famous Hebert case, of which so much has been 
heard in Canada, the marriage of two Catholics, who had been 
married in the Province of Quebec by a Protestant clergyman, 
was declared null and void, first by an ecclesiastical tribunal and 
then by a civil court. There was nothing surprising in either 
decision. The marriage was in any dase canonically void because 
the law of the Council of Trent, requiring the presence of the 
parish priest of one of the parties, prevails in Quebec and had 
not been complied with. The decision of the civil court merely 
confirmed what was at that time the almost universal belief that 
upon the issues raised in the Hebert case the law of the Church 
and the law of the State were identical—in fact, that the 
law of the Church was the law of the State throughout the whole 
of the Province of Quebec. The leading case, Durocher v. Degré, 
seemed decisive. 

In ordinary circumstances, therefore, the decision in the 
Hebert case would probably have passed: quite unnoticed; but 
it came at a moment when public opinion was deeply stirred, 
and a controversy, involving all sorts of appeals to racial and 
religious prejudices, was in full blast. There is always a good 
deal of that sort of inflammatory material lying loose in Canada 
which any chance spark may set into a blaze. The Orange 
lodges in Toronto are in robust health, and the Catholicism of 
Quebec is intense. The promulgation of the Ne Temere Decree 
had given offence from the outset, and in the English-speaking 
provinces, where its object was generally misunderstood, it was 
soon resented as a new species of papal aggression. Then in 
the summer of 1910 came the great Catholic demonstration on 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal. The 
vast crowds it drew, its gorgeous ceremonies, the presence of 
the Prime Minister and other members of the Government in 
the procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the streets, 
the public Benediction upon the mountain side above the city, 
and above all the flamboyant, and sometimes imprudent, speeches 
for which the Congress was the occasion, all combined at the 
same time to excite public feeling, and to rivet the attention 
of Canada upon the position of the Catholic Church in her midst. 
The Hebert case became a party watch-word. At the instance 
of one of the parties, who was not represented at the first 
hearing, the case was retried, and with the result that the decision 
was reversed. Of this second decision, it is enough to say here 
that in its turn it is now under review, and that the case is at 
present pending in the Superior Court in Montreal. 

While the Liberal party was still in power, great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Government to induce it to bring 
in legislation imposing a uniform marriage law for the whole 
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of Canada. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, fortified by the opinion of 
the then Minister of Justice, Sir Allen Aylesworth, refused to 
consider the question, on the ground that the legislation asked 
for would be ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament. The sub- 
ject was again brought forward after the General Election, but 
Mr. Doherty, Minister of @mstice in the Borden Cabinet, also 
was of opinion that questions concerning the solemnisation of 
marriage fell under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Legislatures. Nevertheless, a Bill was introduced in the Federal 
Parliament by an independent member, and the country seemed 
committed to a disastrous conflict. Certainly if the Bill had been 
discussed, as it must have been, not only in Parliament but in 
the Press and on the platform throughout the Dominion, appeals 
would have been made to the racial and religious passions of 
the people which might have been fatal to the peace of Canada. 
Throughout the French-speaking provinces such a measure 
would certainly have been regarded as a direct attack upon the 
most sacred and fundamental of the liberties of Lower Canada, 
and as a denial of the rights secured to its people by the Quebec 
Act of 1774. Happily, Mr. Borden was equal to the occasion, 
and showed himself at once conciliatory and firm. The intro- 
duction of a Bill in the Parliament of Ottawa had changed the 
situation. To allow the country to become involved in an agita- 
tion certain to bear bitter fruits of discord and disunion here- 
after for the sake of the Bill which, even if it were carried through 
all its stages, might yet have to be disallowed as unconstitutional, 
was clearly at once dangerous and futile. Accordingly the 
Government decided to take the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Canada as to whether or not the proposed legislation would 
be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament. The terms 
of reference on this point were: 

1. (a) Has the Parliament of Canada authority to enact 
in the whole or in part Bill No. 3 of the first Session of 
the Twelfth Parliament of Canada, intitled ‘An Act to 
amend the Marriage Act’? 

The Bill provides as follows:—1. The Marriage Act, 
chapter 105 of the Revised Statutes, 1906, is amended by 
adding thereto the following section: 3. Every ceremony 
or form of marriage heretofore or hereafter performed by 
any person authorised to perform any ceremony of marriage 
by the laws of the place where it is performed, and duly 
performed according to such laws, shall everywhere within 
Canada be deemed to be a valid marriage, notwithstanding 
any differences in the religious faith of the persons so mar- 
ried and without regard to the religion of the person per- 
forming the ceremony. 2. The rights and duties, as 
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married people, of the respective persons married as afore- 
said, and of the children of such marriage, shall be absolute 
and complete, and no law or canonical Decree or custom 
of or in any province of Canada shall have any force or 
effect to invalidate or qualify any such marriage or any of 
the rights of the said persons or their children in any manner 
whatsoever. 

(b) If the provisions of the said Bill are not all within 
the authority of the Parliament of Canada to enact, which, 
if any, of the provisions are within such authority? 

The question here submitted turned upon the interpretation 
of two clauses in the British North America Act 1867. 
Section 91 assigns the subject of ‘ Marriage and Divorce’ to 
the Dominion Parliament, but Section 92 gives the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures the exclusive power to legislate with re- 
gard to ‘the solemnisation of marriage.’ How ‘are these sec- 
tions to be reconciled? During the argument at the bar it was 
contended on the one side that the true construction of the 
Act of 1867 gives all questions relating to the essentials of the 
contract of marriage—its definition, the capacity of the parties 
to enter into it, and all the circumstances on which its validity 
depends—to the Dominion Parliament; while to the Provincial 
Legislatures are assigned evidential formalities, useful for 
authenticating the contract—the neglect of which might involve 
penalties, but would not serve to invalidate the contract. On 
the other hand, it was contended that out of the general subject- 
matter of ‘ Marriage and Divorce,’ given over to the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of the Dominion, there had been carved out 
a distinct and essential part—‘ the solemnisation of marriage ’— 
which was reserved exclusively for the provinces. Certainly it 
is difficult, for anyone familiar with the circumstances under 
which the Union effected by the British North America Act 
was brought about, to believe that the separate provinces ever 
intended to surrender to the Federal Authority exclusive control 
over all the essentials of marriage, while reserving to themselves 
power to regulate the ‘frills and trimmings ’—the ceremonial 
accessories of the contract. The British North America Act, 
as is expressly recognised in the preamble, was in the nature 
of federal compact, and a compact between. provinces differing 
in race and religion, and it is incredible that it should have been 
intended to surrender to a new authority anything touching the 
lives of the people so intimately and so vitally as the control of 
the law affecting marriage. 

Of the five judges before whom the case was argued, four 
held that the proposed legislation in the Dominion Parliament was 
ultra vires, and that questions as to what forms of solemnisation 
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are necessary for a valid marriage can be determined only by the 
Legislatures of the separate provinces. 

The second question submitted to the Supreme Court of 
Canada ran : 

2. Does the law of the Province of Quebec render null 
and void unless contracted before a Roman Catholic priest 
a marriage that would otherwise be legally binding, which 
takes, place in such province (a) between persons who are 
both Roman Catholics, or (b) between persons one of whom 
only is a Roman Catholic? 

It is not easy to see why the second branch of this question 
was submitted. No one doubts, for instance, that a clergyman 
of the Church of England is competent in Lower Canada to 
unite a Catholic and a Protestant in lawful matrimony. The 
validity of such marriages has never been challenged in the 
courts of Quebec. Possibly it was desired to have it placed 
on public record that the lawfulness of such marriages is not 
affected by the Ne Temere. If so, it was an unnecessary pre- 
caution. No one suggests that the civil law of Quebec is affected 
by the papal Decree. The law of the Catholic Church, as it 
existed at the time when the civil code of Canada came into 
force, is incorporated, as far as marriage is concerned, in the 
civil law of Quebec; but this does not give any legal validity 
to the provisions of the Ne Temere. This becomes clear when 
we examine Article 127 of the civil code, which became law the 
year before the British North America Act was passed. The 
Article says: ‘The other impediments recognised, according to 
the different religious persuasions, as resulting from relationship 
or affinity, or from other causes, remain subject to the rules 
hitherto followed in the different Churches and religious com- 
munities. The right, likewise, of granting dispensations from 
such impediments appertains, as heretofore, to those who have 
hitherto enjoyed it.’ The word ‘hitherto,’ referring to a state 
of things existing in 1866, forbids the inclusion of impediments 
created or revived at a later date. In other words, it would 
require a new Act of the Legislature to bring the civil law of 
Quebec into harmony with the papal Decree. These marriages 
—mixed marriages contracted without the presence of a parish 
priest—though since the Ne Temere they are canonically null, 
were declared on the 17th of June by all five judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada to be legally valid. 

At this point it may occur to some reader, familiar with the 
legislation of the Council of Trent, to ask how, if the law of 
Quebec admits the ecclesiastical impediments which were in 
force in the Catholic Church in 1866, a mixed marriage cele- 
brated otherwise than in the presence of a priest can possibly 
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be held to be legal. Admittedly the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent laid it down that marriages contracted otherwise than in 
the presence of the parish priest, or a priest deputed by him, 
or by the Bishop, are null and void. But by what is known 
as the Benedictine Declaration, originally issued in 1741, it was 
provided that ‘In regard to those marriages which . . . are 
contracted without the form established by the Council of Trent 
by Catholics with heretics, wherever a Catholic man marry a 
heretic woman or a Catholic woman marry a heretic man .. . 
if, perchance, a marriage of this kind be actually contracted 
there wherein the Tridentine form has not been observed, or 
in the future (which may God avert!) should happen to be 
contracted, his Holiness declares that such a marriage, if no 
other canonical impediment occur, is to be deemed valid, and 
that neither of the persons in any way can, under pretext of 
the said form not having been observed, enter upon a new 
marriage while the other person is still alive.’ This Declara- 
tion, which was issued in the first place for the benefit of ‘ those 
places subject to the sway of the Allied Powers in Belgium’ and 
the town of Maestricht, was subsequently extended to the Church 
of Canada and Quebec, as appears from replies given by Propa- 
ganda in 1764. These mixed marriages were, therefore, by 
virtue of the Benedictine Declaration, exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Trent Decree, and, as that was the state of things 
at the time when the civil code of Lower Canada received the 
force of law in 1866, such marriages are legally valid to this 
day, as has now been unanimously decided by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

It remains to consider the other question submitted to the 
Canadian judges, ‘Does the law of the Province of Quebec 
render null and void, unless contracted before a Roman Catholic 
priest, a marriage that would be otherwise legally binding, which 
takes place in such province, between persons who are both 
Roman Catholics?’ Three of the judges, Sir Louis Davies, 
Mr. Justice Idington, and Mr. Justice Duff, replied that such 
marriages are not invalid; the Chief Justice, for stated reasons, 
declined to answer; Mr. Justice Anglin, while agreeing with the 
position taken up by the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
felt that out of respect for his three colleagues he ought to give 
his decision—and decided against them. The Chief Justice justi- 
fied his silence on the ground that as the court was of opinion 
that the proposed Act of the Federal Parliament was eztra vires, 
there was nothing more in issue. If questions arising out of 
matters connected with ‘the solemnisation of marriage’ are 
rightly dealt with by the Provincial Legislatures, and not by the 
Parliament of Canada, the opinion of the Supreme Court becomes 
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unnecessary and superfluous. If any decision is required, appli- 
cation should be made to the courts of the province concerned. 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick further pointed out that in fact a case is 
now pending before the Court of Review in Montreal in which 
these very issues are involved. A decision on the part of the 
Supreme Court of Canada would, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, be a brutum fulmen—a decision in the air. At the same 
time it would be open to the objection that it would seem to be 
giving a lead to, and even to be putting pressure upon, the 
Provincial Court, which yet in the subject-matter is supreme. 

Immediately after the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was known, it was resolved to carry the case at once 
to the supreme arbitrament of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The importance which all parties in Canada 
attached to the immediate settlement of these vexed issues may 
perhaps be measured by the urgency of the steps which were 
taken to speed the case across the Atlantic. The Supreme Court 
of Canada gave its decision on the 17th of June last, and on the 
22nd of July the case was being argued before the Privy Council 
in London. The court consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Atkinson, Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline, and the Lord Chief Baron of Ireland. In a brief 
judgment the Lord Chancellor, announcing the decision of the 
Committee, declared the Bill to be ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. The essential words were these: ‘They [their 
Lordships] consider that the provision in Section 92 conferring 
on the Provincial Legislature the exclusive power to make laws 
relating to the solemnisation of marriage in the province, 
operates by way of exception to the powers conferred as regards 
marriage by Section 91, and enables the Provincial Legislature 
to enact conditions as to solemnisation which may affect the 
validity of the contract.’ In regard to the two queries grouped 
under the second question the Lords of the Privy Council 
endorsed, in effect, the position taken up by Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, and dismissed them without answer as being in the 
circumstances ‘ unimportant and superfluous.’ 

The net result is that the marriage law of Lower Canada 
stands where it did; and we now know there is no power to 
change it outside the walls of the Legislature of the province. 
What, in fact, that law is, in one point remains in doubt. We 
must wait the decision in the case now pending in the Superior 
Court in Montreal, before we can say with certainty whether a 
marriage in the Province of Quebec between two Catholics which 
is solemnised otherwise than in the presence of the parish priest 
is valid in law or not. If if were proper for the present writer 
to hazard an opinion, he would confidently predict that the 
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traditional view will be found to be correct, and that such 
marriages will be held invalid. Article 127 of the Civil Code 
of Lower Canada already cited says: ‘The other impediments 
recognised according to the different religious persuasions, as 
resulting from relationship or affinity, or from other causes, 
remain subject to the rules hitherto followed in the different 
Churches and religious communities.’ Mr. Justice Anglin in 
his judgment says: ‘Inasmuch as ‘“‘relationship’’ and 
“‘ affinity ’’ exhaust the genus to which they belong, it is obvious 
that the ‘‘ other causes’’ referred to in Article 127 cannot be 
restricted to impediments ejusdem generis with ‘‘ consanguinity ”’ 
and ‘‘affinity.’’ That would be to deny any effect to the words 
“‘other causes.’’ The other causes are therefore necessarily 
impediments of another kind ‘‘ recognised according to the 
different religious persuasions ’’—presumably of the parties.’ 

To put forward any other contention is to lose sight of the 
whole purpose of those who drafted the Civil Code which was to 
give expression to, and perpetuate, the existing law. Under the 
civil law of France, which had previously prevailed in Lower 
Canada, the marriage of Catholics to be valid must be solemnised 
in the presence of a priest. That requirement of the Church law 
is recognised and adopted by Article 127 of the Civil Code, and 
is not complied with in the case of two Catholics married by a 
Protestant minister. 

Here it becomes necessary to say another word about the 
Ne Temere. 

If Mr. Justice Anglin proves to be right, and marriages 
between two Catholics solemnised otherwise than in the presence 
of a priest are found to be legally invalid, the law of the State 
and the law of the Church will coincide. Until Easter 1908 
there was the same harmony between the civil and the canon 
law in the case of mixed marriages celebrated without the presence 
of a Catholic priest. In the absence of other impediments such 
marriages were valid in the eyes of both Church and State, and 
for the same reason. Both the civil and the canon law gave 
effect to the Benedictine Declaration, which had been made 
applicable to Canada, and granted an exemption from the 
Tridentine rule, which required the presence of a priest for every 
marriage in which one of the parties was a Catholic. Unfortu- 
nately, this state of things was brought to an end when the Ne 
Temere came in force. Pius the Tenth has in effect revoked the 
concession of Benedict the Fourteenth. The law of the State still 
rests upon the Benedictine Declaration, which in the eyes of the 
canon law has been annulled. 

Clearly there are two ways in which the old harmony between 
the civil and the canon law might be restored. The Legislature 
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of Quebec might in the plenitude of its jurisdiction adapt the 
law of the province to the requirements of the Ne Temere. 
Nothing is less likely to happen. Such action would certainly 
be regarded as provocative, and would inevitably lead to an 
agitation demanding the amendment of the British North 
America Act. A movement in that direction would be deprecated 
by the responsible leaders of all parties, and, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, would be fraught with the gravest perils to the 
Dominion. 

There remains the other alternative that concession should 
come from Rome. The difficulties on that side are apparent, 
and cannot be better stated than they have been by a distinguished 
English canonist. Mgr. Bidwell, after speaking of the 
exemption granted in the case of the German Empire, says: 
‘When the reasons for desiring a uniform law are fully appre- 
ciated and borne in mind, it is difficult not to regret that any 
exception should have been made. Whatever may be the plea 
for departing, in one country or in another, from the general 
law, however urgent and weighty arguments in this sense may 
appear when local circumstances are alone considered, their 
weight and cogency diminish almost to vanishing point when 
the question is examined from a wider point of view. Every 
derogation from the general law is at once a reason and a 
precedent for a further derogation and a curtailment of its 
general usefulness. The reluctance of the Holy See to repeal 
in 1907 the Bull Provida of the previous year is easily under- 
stood. But it is still easier to understand, and to sympathise 
with, the Pope’s desire not to mar the effect of the new Decree 
by allowing further exceptions elsewhere.’ 

Still, an exception was made for Germany; and in the case of 
Hungary the operation of the Decree was postponed for ten 
years. It is at least possible that, if suitable representations 
were made at the Vatican, the special conditions of Canada— 
especially in view of the many years during which the Benedictine 
Declaration prevailed there—might be recognised by the Holy 
See as calling for exceptional treatment. On the other hand, if 
the exemption of Germany and the postponement in the case of 
Hungary are both intended to be only temporary, the plea of 
Canada for special treatment would be difficult to sustain. 


! 


J. G. Sneap-Cox. 















PERE HYACINTHE’S MARRIAGE 


THE subject of the following pages is not so much Pére 
Hyacinthe’s marriage as certain statements which have been 
made concerning it. 

To the public, and more especially to that part of it that 
is old enough to remember the earlier ‘seventies, M. Charles 
Loyson, or, as he was then called, Pére Hyacinthe, was known 
as a Carmelite friar, a distinguished preacher, who vehemently 
opposed the action of the Vatican Council in defining Papal infal- 
libility ; finally separated himself from his Order and from the 
Church ; became an ardent advocate of clerical marriage, and 
wedded an American widow whose opinion upon that and other 
religious questions cordially coincided with his own. His sub- 
sequent career lies outside the scope of this article, and it is 
sufficient to say that his attitude of opposition to the Vatican 
seems to have been maintained during the forty-three years 
which elapsed between his secession and his death, which 
occurred at the beginning of the present year. 

In making the announcement of his decease certain organs 
of the Press revived a rather piquant statement made originally 
by himself, to the effect that in 1872—viz. some time before he 
was publicly married here in England—he had his marriage 
privately blessed in Rome by Mgr. Puecher Passavalli, titular 
Archbishop of Iconium. More recently still, in an article on 
Pére Hyacinthe which appeared in one of the leading reviews, 
this statement has not only been re-affirmed, but has been 
enlarged into the more sweeping assertion that his marriage had 
received the sanction ‘of the Church.’ What is perhaps still 
more surprising is that the writer quotes the well-known case of 
Talleyrand as a precedent of a similar sanction.’ 

It is in this assertion as to the blessing of the marriage by 
Mgr. Passavalli, and its alleged sanction by the Church, backed 
up by the allusion to Talleyrand, that the chief interest of the 
matter may be said to centre. That a friar, enjoying the repute 


1‘ Pére Hyacinthe,’ by the Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon, Contemporary 
Review, June 1912. 
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of a successful preacher, should owing to religious difficulties 
abandon his Order and the Church of his baptism and make, in 
the manner just mentioned, a practical protest against his clerical 
obligations, might or might not be considered as an event of 
importance by writers of contemporary history. Others have 
passed that way. But that a friar in these circumstances should 
have his marriage blessed in Rome itself—in luce Urbis—and 
sanctioned by the Church (whose decrees happen to execrate such 
unions) would be, to say the least, an occurrence sufficiently 
unique to come in the nature of a surprise to any canonist, to 
any serious student of Church history, and most of all to anyone 
who is acquainted with the ways and workings of the Roman 
tribunals. 

It may be said at once that the statement as to the Church 
sanctioning the marriage is wholly and absolutely untrue. 

In such a case the sanction could be obtainable only from 
the Holy See and the responsible authorities in Rome. I am 
authorised to say that neither the Holy See nor its officials have 
ever sanctioned Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage, that they have had 
no cognisance whatever of any marriage of his celebrated at 
Rome, and that any marriage of the sort, instead of being coun- 
tenanced in any way, remains condemned by them under the 
severest penalties of the Church. 

This assurance, proceeding from the highest authority, may 
be indeed very unnecessary, but it disposes of the myth of the 
Church’s sanction being given to Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage ; 
and it clearly separates the Church and the Roman authorities 
from all responsibility in anything which might have been done 
clandestinely by others contrary to their will and without their 
knowledge. 

It remains to be seen whether there was in the action of 
Mgr. Passavalli, as a private individual, anything which would 
give ground or colour to Pére Hyacinthe’s assertion. It is 
needless to observe that Mgr. Passavalli held no official post or 
powers which would have enabled him to celebrate a marriage 
prohibited by the canons, and that in any attempt to officiate 
at such a marriage he would not only have been acting invalidly 
and ultra vires, but would have brought upon himself the same 
ecclesiastical penalties which Pére Hyacinthe would have 
incurred by contracting it. 

Here it may be relevant to say a word upon the life and 
character of Mgr. Passavalli, the more so as his position was in 
some ways a peculiar one, marking him off from what one is 
wont to regard as the usual type of a Roman prelate in curia. 

Born in 1820, near Trent, he was brought up in an atmo- 


sphere of antagonism to Austrian rule which made him for life 
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a passionate upholder of the cause of United Italy. At the age 
of sixteen he joined the Capuccine branch of the Franciscan 
friars, and before his thirtieth year had become Provincial of 
his order. Pius the Ninth treated him with special kindness, 
made him one of the Preachers Apostolic to the Holy See, and 
on his resignation of that post raised him to the rank of titular 
Archbishop of Iconium. He was appointed Vicar of the Vatican 
Basilica, and was chosen to deliver the inaugural sermon at the 
opening of the Vatican Council. During the deliberations of the 
Council he became closely associated with the extreme section 
of those who were most opposed to the definition of Papal infalli- 
bility, and on the plea of indisposition he absented himself from 
the assembly on the day of the final voting. Later on, when 
he had to choose between Catholic submission or the censures 
of the Church, he subscribed to the decree, but—if we are to 
believe Pére Hyacinthe—he did so with a mental restriction that 
would have gone far to rob his adhesion of much of its meaning 
and sincerity. His career was at an end. During the rest of 
his days he became alienated from the Vatican and aggrieved 
and embittered against the Roman Court, of which he was accus- 
tomed to speak in terms of rancorous hostility. He ceased to 
reside at Rome, and spent most of his time in retirement at 
Morrovalle, a remote village in the Marches. 

A strange fact which tallies with his estrangement from the 
Curia, and one which did much to mould the whole of his sub- 
sequent life, was his close and confidential association with a 
small sect or secretly working band of illuminati, who were 
gathered together chiefly at Turin. They were the devoted 
followers of a Polish layman, Andrew Towianski, a mystic, whom 
they venerated as ‘the Servant of God,’ despite the fact that 
his tenets had fallen under the censures of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. While professing their loyalty to the Catholic Church, 
they conceived themselves to be in possession of a special and 
fuller revelation, according to which they were to labour by 
prayer and self-sacrifice and purity of life to enter into the 
passion of the Saviour in such a way as to draw down upon the 
world a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and thus to re- 
generate society, civil and religious, and prepare it for a second 
coming of .Christ, which would include the conversion of the 
Jews and the restoration of the Kingdom of Israel. Ostensibly 
they deprecated any intervention in matters of dogma, but 
esoterically they taught the most startling theories as to the re- 
incarnation of souls, the plurality of lives, universality of salva- 
tion, and several other beliefs which traversed the teaching of 
what they were disposed to call ‘the official Church.” Mgr 
Passavalli had never seen Towianski, ‘ the Servant of God,’ but 
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he seems to have been thoroughly initiated into his teaching by 
an Italian Senator, Tancredo Canonico, who was himself a lead- 
ing member of the association. Until his death Canonico con- 
tinued to be to the Archbishop the exponent of the new light, 
and not only his devoted friend, but in a manner his spiritual 
teacher and director. On his part, the Archbishop became the 
most docile and enthusiastic of pupils. He thankfully avowed 
himself the ‘ disciple’ of Towianski, and hailed his writings as 
a ‘revelation of revelation’ upon the acceptance of which 
depended the future of Italy and of Christian society. It seems 
something of a psychological marvel that, even when his native 
good sense revolted at some of the inconsistencies and puerilities 
of the system—notably in relation to baptism—and when by his 
own admission he stood aghast at the prospect of a successive 
plurality of lives here on earth in a series of fresh bodies, and 
at all that such an experience might have in store for him, the 
aged prelate by some process of self-persuasion brought himself 
not only to accept these strange doctrines, but to believe that 
in some way they could actually be harmonised with the Catholic 
faith. 
It is noteworthy that as far back as 1893 Mgr. Passavalli, 
in one of his letters, earnestly advised Canonico to enlist the 
pen of Antonio Fogazzaro for the promotion of the new ideas. 
Those who are interested in literary origins or in the pedigree 
of literary types may be tempted to discover analogies between 
the ideals of the Servo di Dio and those of Il Santo. It may 
well be that in such regions of inspiration geniuses are found 
to run up against one another, especially at those levels where 
the mists of mysticism lie heavy upon the land, but even to 
the ordinary reader the affinities of thought and aspiration seem 
to be sufficiently striking and significant.* It may be added that 
to the end of his life the Archbishop continued to be a keen 
politician. He was in correspondence with Cadorno, and as late 
as 1884 he wrote to his friend the senator to urge that a clause 
in the laws of the guarantees should be used for the purposes 
of further anti-clerical legislation. 

These facts make it easily conceivable that, from 1870 
onwards, Mgr. Passavalli was not one who, either from a religious 
or @ political point of view, was at all likely to stand very high 
in the favour or confidence of the Holy See. 

It was perhaps natural that when Pére Hyacinthe came to 
Rome in 1872 he should find in Mgr. Passavalli a sympathetic 
friend and a kindred spirit. They were both opposed to the 


2 This subject as well as Mgr. Passavalli’s relations to Pére Hyacinthe are 
very fully dealt with in two articles in the Civilta Cattolica, the 20th of April 
and the 6th of July 1912. 
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Vatican Decree, both were fierce critics of the Roman Court, 
and both were agreed in attributing most evils in this world 
and the next to the machinations of the Jesuits. The Archbishop 
brought to the expression of his views the intense feeling and 
expansive speech which are characteristic of the popular Italian 
preacher, and it is possible that in the intimacy of their confiden- 
tial colloquies he may have conveyed to the more literal French- 
man impressions which were beyond his thought, and a latitude 
of meaning which a fellow-Italian would have been quick to 
discount. Hence the era of cordial friendship was soon to be 
followed by one of misunderstandings, of disavowals, of mutual 
recrimination, and finally of lasting estrangement. 

It is only fair to say that if these two men were drawn 
closely together by having antipathies in common, they were held 
apart by points of deeper difference. Pére Hyacinthe willingly 
fraternised and worked with the Old Catholics and other religious 
bodies separated from the Church. Mgr. Passavalli, on the 
contrary, could not be induced, even by the pressure of the 
German Ambassador prompted by Bismarck, to take any part 
in the opening of Old Catholic services in Naples or elsewhere ; 
and in the midst of his collusion with the friends of Towianski 
he joined with them in protesting that there could be no other 
Church apart from the ‘one, only, and true Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, which has for its head the Roman Pontiff, and with 
him, for its magistrature, the Episcopate.’ * 

There remains the question of fact. In those days of their 
intimate friendship at Rome in 1872, did Mgr. Passavalli bless 
the marriage of Pére Hyacinthe? Pére Hyacinthe, on his return 
to France, declared that he did. On the other hand, the friends 
of the Archbishop, his fellow-disciples of the ‘ Servant of God’ 
who were most in his confidence, and notably the editors of his 
correspondence, repudiate the statement as utterly inconsistent 
with all that they knew of the character of the Archbishop. 
They further maintain that it was precisely this assertion on the 
part of Pére Hyacinthe which caused the breach between himself 
and Mgr. Passavalli. 

A notable piece of evidence is found in the fact that some 
years later—1878—Megr. Passavalli had in his hands a letter in 
which Pére Hyacinthe seems to have disavowed the fact of the 
marriage. Writing to the Senator Canonico, the Archbishop 
says: ‘ The last letter of Padre Loyson permits me to hope that 
there may be soon an extraordinary intervention of Divine grace. 
The two things in it which have chiefly impressed me are these. 
He declares plainly that he did not receive from me the nuptial 


3 See his letter to Melania C. in his correspondence, edited by A. Begey and 
A. Favero, p. 204. 
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blessing—a thing which he asserted both orally and in writing 
and in the public Press. But then—possibly with a view to 
prevent me or others from publishing this declaration of his— 
he couples it with another assertion which is absolutely slan- 
derous—namely, that in former times I exhorted him to hate 
Rome more than ever, and had blamed him for not hating her 
enough. That is a manifest falsehood, but put in that way it 
renders quite useless his above-mentioned declaration’ (Ricordi 
e lettere, p. 10). 

From this it seems quite clear that Mgr. Passavalli not only 
denied having blessed the marriage, but understood that Pére 
Hyacinthe himself had withdrawn his statement to that effect. 

When this passage was published in Mgr. Passavalli’s corre- 
spondence in 1911, Pére Hyacinthe addressed to the editors a 
letter containing an acrid attack upon the Archbishop, who had 
already been some fourteen years in his grave. The most note- 
worthy part of his communication is that which refers to the 
alleged marriage. Pére Hyacinthe maintains in it that the bless- 
ing of the marriage took place, but in saying so he makes admis- 
sions which go far to tone down and qualify his statement. He 
admits that it took place in a private room; that there were no 
witnesses except the parties concerned; that it was a sort of 
secret and ‘ mystic’ proceeding ; that it did not mean a marriage 
in the canonical sense of the word, and that therefore Mgr. 
Passavalli was able to say that a marriage had not been 
celebrated.‘ 

Here, as far as the available evidence goes, the:matter may 
be left. Whatever Mgr. Passavalli said or did im that private 
room in the Via Rasella in Rome in 1872, two things remain 
certain. First, Mgr. Passavalli denied that he had ever married 
the parties or had given them the nuptial blessing. Secondly, 
Pére Hyacinthe himself admitted that canonically it was not a 
marriage, or one which either Church or State would recognise 
as such. It might be added that the parties themselves do not 
seem to have considered it as a real marriage, as they continued 
to live apart until the time when they were married in an 
Anglican church here in England. 

It is unnecessary to repeat that, even if Mgr. Passavalli had 
celebrated the marriage in a public church, and with the full 
Roman rite, and in the presence of witnesses, his action, carried 
out in the teeth of the Church’s law, would have been absolutely 


4 ‘He [Mgr. Passavalli] had approved and even blessed my marriage, but 
because this blessing, however solemn it had been, was of a private and mystic 
kind, and did not imply exactly a canonical consecration, he was able to say that 
ne had not married us.’—Letter of Pére Hyacinthe to MM. Begey and Favero, 
Revue Internationale Moderniste, Nos. 7, 8, August 1911. 
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unauthorised, and utterly bereft of all Church sanction and 
validity. In such an attempt he would not have implicated the 
Church, but would only have implicated himself in the censures 
of the Church already incurred by Pére Hyacinthe. 

It is difficult to conceive how any writer acquainted with the 
facts could have thought of invoking the case of Talleyrand as 
a precedent for the sanction of the Church being given to the 
marriage of a person in sacred orders. It happens to be a 
precedent in the opposite direction. It is well known that the 
ex-Bishop of Autun, who, during the Revolution, had abandoned 
the clerical profession, wished, on becoming Foreign Minister 
under Napoleon, to regularise his position, and petitioned 
Pius the Seventh for a brief of secularisation. A brief of 
secularisation in its normal scope and canonical meaning, granted 
to a cleric in holy orders, would enable him to live, and work, 
and dress as a layman, but it would not, without special mention 
to that effect, release him from his vow of celibacy or allow 
him to marry. It was precisely this leave to marry that Talley- 
rand most wished to obtain. Napoleon warmly supported his 
petition, and sent a special envoy to Rome to plead for the 
concession, and to lay before the Pope a memorandum en- 
umerating ten historic cases collected from past ages, in which, 
it was alleged, a similar permission had been accorded by the 
Holy See. Pius the Seventh was quite willing to grant a brief 
of secularisation in the ordinary form, but he would not go 
further, and firmly refused any dispensation from vows or per- 
mission to marry. The Papal Archivist had no difficulty in 
showing that the argument drawn from the ten cases was 
worthless, as in most of them the persons secularised were not 
in holy orders, and in the others in which the persons were 
bishops—as in the notable instance of Henry of Portugal—the 
request for absolution from vows and faculty to contract marriage 
was distinctly rejected. Although the negotiations were broken 
off and resumed three times, the Pope remained inflexible. The 
fefusal was the more marked as it was made just at the moment 
when the Holy See was under the deepest possible obligations 
to both Napoleon and Talleyrand for their invaluable help in 
the conclusion of the Concordat and the restoration of religion 
in France. In accordance with the Papal decision a brief was 
issued on the 29th of June 1802 authorising Talleyrand to live 
‘in lay communion,’ to ‘ administer civil affairs,’ and ‘to wear 
the secular dress,’ but it contained not a word as to any dis- 
pensation from his vow of celibacy or any permission to marry. 
In order that there might be no possibility of mistake as to the 
purport of this omission, the French Ambassador at Rome 
officially notified Talleyrand that this part of his petition had 
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failed, while the Cardinal Legate in France informed him in 
writing that the permission to marry had been refused, and 
Pius the Seventh himself wrote to Napoleon explaining that 
upon this point he had been unable to depart from the age-long 
and invariable discipline of the Church.* 

Talleyrand chose to ignore all these notifications and married 
Madame Grand on the unblushing pretence that the brief could 
be construed as covering the concession which he desired.* It 
would certainly require nothing less than the cynicism of a 
Talleyrand to interpret a Papal document in a sense which was 
precisely the opposite to that which had been carefully expounded 
by the Pope who issued it. As a matter of fact, the sanction 
of the Church was so rigorously withheld from Talleyrand’s 
marriage that even twelve years later, when Cardinal Consalvi, at 
the Congress of Vienna, had to answer a letter sent to him by 
Madame Grand, he was strictly warned by the Roman authori- 
ties to see that he put nothing in his reply or on the address 
which would imply in any way that the Church recognised her 
position as Madame Talleyrand. 

It is a far cry from Pére Hyacinthe to Talleyrand, but one 
can easily realise how intrinsically incredible it would be that a 
sanction which Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, and on the 
morrow of the sealing of the Concordat, failed to wring from 
Pius the Seventh, would be bestowed by the Holy See in 1872 
on a friar who was not only ex-communicate, but was actually 
at the moment in active hostility to its teaching and authority. 

There are many to whom Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage may be 
a matter of comparative unimportance, but to whom it would 
seem desirable in the interests of accuracy that misleading 
assertions which claim for it the sanction of the Church should 
not be allowed to remain uncontradicted. When uttered and 
repeated, such statements, especially when stamped with respect- 
able names, are apt to enter into the currency of accepted beliefs, 
and if allowed to pass unchallenged, can only serve to debase so 
far as they go the mintage of historical knowledge in public and 
popular circulation. 

J. Moves. 

Westminster Cathedral. 


5 The brief may be seen in Rinieri (II. 265). Most of the documents and 
facts are given by Theiner in his Histoire des Deux Concordats, and by B. de 
Lacombe in his Vie Privée de Talleyrand, and by F. Loliée in his more recent 
work, Talleyrand et la Société Francaise. 

* According to B. de Lacombe, there is no certain evidence as to the alleged 
religious ceremony in the Church of Epinay, but even if it had taken place, the 
action of the curé would have been invalid and unauthorised in the eyes of the 
Church. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION 


I FounD myself on the terrace of the Palatine, but it was not 
as we know it; the palaces rose high behind me, and the Forum, 
peopled with white statues, lay below. It was a hot night in the 
end of August, the air was heavy and thick with the scent of 
roses in the terrace garden. 

The moon was more than half full and hung in the est 
south of the Capitol. There were but few lights in the city, for 
it was late ; those who remained awake were mostly gathered in 
little groups, sitting under the stars in the Forum, in low talk. 
But all around the horizon was a circle of light, flaring brighter, 
first at one part and then at another—something apart from the 
gloom within. 

Close by I could perceive that a man sat in an arbour, still, 
except for a deep sigh now and then. Presently a young woman 
passed, and coming up near the seat whispered ‘ Are you here, 
father? ’ 

‘ Yes, filiola.’ 

‘Tt is so hot that I cannot sleepin there by Marcus. I thought 
I should find you in your old seat. His wound seems worse 
to-night ; he says it pains him inwards; but Gunda is there, and 
she knows better than we what to do.’ - 

She nestled in close to the old man, and a little cry came 
from her arms. ‘Ah, Marcianus, awake again. I am a poor 
nurse for thee, with this bad bread, and Marcus ill, and the Dread 
over us.’ 

She rocked him ; and peering in the dark into his baby face, 
she said, ‘ What will those eyes see, long, long, long, after this? ’ 

‘What shall we all see?’ said the old man. ‘ Look at that 
ring of fires, there are the wolves round us.’ 

‘But the Goths were here, father, the last two years, and 
we are still living here. Why should they not go away again?’ 

‘Remember the horrible famine, and at what a price they 
left us—all the gold and silver we could spare, it was not taxing 
but seizing. And then we have tried that Greek fool for a peace- 
maker, and he did no better for us than the sacred idiot at Ravenna. 
Vor, LXXJI—No, 427 589 29 
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This time the city is promised to the wolves, and they mean to 
have it. Alaricus told us the first time that we should have 
nothing left but our souls, and this time there will be no chance 
of more.’ 

* But can we not live as well under Alaricus as under Attalus? 
The flowers will smell as sweet and the birds sing as clear.’ 

* And what are the birds or the flowers to our slaves when we 
flog them? We shall be the slaves under Alaricus.’ 

‘He is a Christian, father; the Goths are Christians as well 
as we, after all, though they are foul Arians.’ 

* What is the Faith to us or to them, after we massacred all 
their youths who were in our training when I was young? If we 
Catholics could murder all the men and wreck all the women 
as Arians, what may a foul Arian do to us Catholics? Yet, after 
all, the walls are strong, and they have fever as well as we. In 
the race against the fever it is only the bad food that clogs us 
more than them.’ 

‘ Marcus is much better of his fever, father, since we moved 
him up into the palace ; that house of ours is too low, we shall 
always be sick there, like the Vestals we turned out.’ 

A young officer, hearing voices, drew near. 

‘On your rounds?’ said the old man. 

* Yes—a hot night—is Marcus better?’ 

‘I fear not yet.’ 

‘ There is an ugly rumour about, I have heard it from different 
quarters, that the brutes of slaves may play false. They would 
as soon work for a Goth as for a Roman, they do not care, they 
only think where they will get the best bread—brutes!’ And he 
passed on. 

‘ Ah, filiola, that is our curse, trusting to these slaves. They 
wrecked our supplies when they escaped to Ostia after the famine. 
They know too much. We should have lost Gunda then, when 
the Goths took away all our Goth slaves, if I had notsfreed her 
when you were small.’ 

‘Father, when I think of dear old Gunda, how can a Goth 
hurt us? She is a Goth, and yet she has been everything to 
us, and I would trust her more than Rufus any day.’ 

‘I cannot trust her with Rufus. She always says he killed her 
husband at the Danube, and that Junius killed her son. But I 
doubt if she could see them in the dark, and my old troopers are 
too much to me to be sent away. I cannot spare them, and your 
mother could not spare her, and so I have never been easy about 
our house. I asked her once, direct, if she would promise not 
to poison the men. She only answered, in her Gothic way, that 
one follower of a lord could not hurt another so long as they 
were both in the peace of their lord, to break that peace would 
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make her untrue. A strange sort of reason—no good law about 
it. But they never forget as we do. To speak at dinner of the 
Night of the Danube, if you had Goth slaves, was to have your 
household a bed of thorns for three days after. We never told 
you about Gunda when you were small for fear of frightening 
you ; but now when we live this way from day to day you ought 
to know how she came.’ 

He then began to tell what his narrow legal soul could hold. 
“It seems as yesterday, the first sight of Gunda. It was dawn. 
The day before had been the turmoil after the great Night of the 
Danube, and the killing of the men. The camp was all asleep 
except the guard—drunk with debauchery. The wolves were 
créeping back along the shore, their bellies heavy with Goth-flesh. 
As I stood outside of my tent I saw a tattered heap, in what had 
been a rich garment, shuffling over from the soldiers’ quarters 
up to my feet, and crawling near it said, moaning, ‘‘ In the name 
of God, save me.’’ I knew that she was a cursed Arian by that, 
but yet some power moved me. I dragged her into my tent, 
for by camp law it would be death for a captive to enter of herself, 
and a comrade had a Fescennine jest at my picking up such filth.’ 

He continued : ‘I gave her some bread and water, for she 
had fasted since the Night of the Danube, and had been the sport 
of the camp day and night. After that I began to turn her out, 
to tie her up with the horse, and the girl that I had, who could 
not be trusted near bread or a sword. She entreated to be left 
inside, out of sight of the soldiers. She said, ‘‘ See what those 
filthy men have done,’’ holding up her right arm twisted out 
at the elbow ; every rent of her garment showed her great white 
limbs covered with bruises, weals and blood. ‘‘ See what came 
from trying to defend my honour.’’ I hesitated, she entreated 
still, and at last said, ‘‘ There is no help on earth left for me but 
thee . . . there is no other way but this.’’ Lifting her fallen 
right hand with her left, she held them together, and said—not as 
a captiva or a serva, or even an ancilla or a liberta, but like a 
domina—‘‘ Put thy hands outside of mine.’’ Wondering, I did 
so, I know not why. ‘‘I swear to be thy gesith unto death, thy 
cause is my cause, thy friends are my friends, thy foes are my 
foes. Accept me.’’ That means much more than our patron 
and client, it is a bond stronger than even blood-bond, and why 
should I let this captiva make it? I began to drag her out, when 
she looked up full in my eyes as she lay huddled on the ground, 
and said, ‘‘I am noble, how can I be untrue?” ‘“‘I accept 
thee,’’ I said, and left her there in peace. I took my sword for 
fear she would fall on it; none could be trusted then not to kill 
themselves, indeed we lost a great many slaves by their joining 
hand in hand and rushing down into the Danube to drown. 
2Q2 
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‘I sent the camp doctor to hook her arm in again, but you 
know she never could carry you on the right arm. When we 
shared up the captives, I claimed her, and I had two or three more 
beside the first girl. I gave them all in exchanging horses to 
get a good horse, which was most necessary for my return. But 
I kept Gunda, for she seemed to be more than cattle. There was 
no need, in our long ride of two months to Rome, to rope her 
up and drag her along like the others. She was always by my 
horse, though, being high-born, her feet were not as hard as the 
others. When they were quite broken, not to lose her I let her 
sometimes ride on the baggage; but I soon heard of my men 
grumbling ‘‘ When the captive rides the baggage, it is time for 
us to ride the best horse,’’ and I feared to feel a spear in my back. 
Once I thought she was lost, when we had to ride hard through 
the forest with the wolves gathering behind us. But she saved 
herself by her wolf-lore, and three days after, in Viminacium, two 
soldiers brought her in as a stray captive. She had threatened 
them with awful pains if they did not deliver her to her owner, 
and I was glad to get her again, and gave them a triens each. As 
she could not run by the horse, I actually waited until she could, 
instead of selling her. She always slept across my tent door, ‘‘ as 
a gesith must do,’’ she said, and she begged hard to have a sword, 
but that was impossible. 

‘At Rome the trouble was that my grandmother Constantia 
would not tolerate a Goth in the villa, because my grandfather’s 
head had been cut off by a Goth in the war of Constantine. So I 
put her in my uncle’s house, but all the Goth slaves there thought 
more of obeying her than their master, as she was of their chief’s 
family. So we turned her into our garden, where she made a 
dwelling in an old hut, anid had all the garden slaves soon in order, 
none could disobey her. She covered her hut with twisted osier in 
the manner of her people, and we called it the Gothic palace, for 
she still longed for her people and was not so Roman as you 
remember her. 

“My mother’s favourite priest used to try to make her a 
Catholic, but she clung to her Arian heresy. There was a stir 
over her heresy, till my father—who hated the priest, and was 
half a pagan—said, ‘‘ Leave her alone; a God more or less, what 
does it matter?’’ which was so unorthodox, that the priest 
threatened to excommunicate him, and that stopped the talk 
about her. 

‘Then, when I married your mother, Gunda came into our 
house, and ruled the slaves better than anyone I have known. 
When you were born, she would nurse you, for she said she must 
be foster-mother to her lord’s child—such is their way. She 
became more Roman then, or perhaps we became more Gothic, 
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for I think she has made you as much of a Goth as a Roman 
can be.’ 

“Yes, father; I heard a little of all this, when she used to 
tell me tales of her old days, but she never let me hear what 
would frighten me. Dear old Gunda! It was generally about 
her girl life she talked—the long travels in the wagons, and the 
camps, and the races across the plains on horseback with her 
brothers. .. . How sweet those roses smell to-night... . 
Listen! . . . Do you hear that noise over there?’ She was all 
eager ears, holding her breath. ‘There... again... it is 
a great shout.’ 

The old man pricked up instantly. ‘ Yes, I can hear it now 
. . . that is hundreds of men far off. . .’ 

It rose stronger and clearer, like a distant waterfall on the 
silent night . . . louder, like a torrent. The girl shook from 
head to foot, saying ‘ What can it be, father?’ with dismay 
in her tone. 

He was silent, breathless, every muscle held, with a twitch 
of his arm or hand in unconscious action. . . . At last he spoke. 
‘Itis . . . the Gothic camp roaring, and all around the Salarian 
gate... that must be the end... they are in... no 
camp roars like that but in triumph . . . Roma! Roma!’ 

Neither could say more ; they could but listen and wait. The 
roar never lessened, but only grew louder . . . shot across with 
the sharper note of screams. 

He said, ‘ The last time Rome heard that sound was when 
we killed five thousand Goths in the games over there,’ pointing 
to the Coliseum. 

They each rose from time to time... only to sit down 
again. There was no better point for seeing and knowing, with 
its wide view of vantage. To descend to the Forum was to be 
hemmed in by buildings, with many approaches, all intricate. 
To turn back across the Palatine was to lose all touch with that 
dread sound. Yet it was impossible to do anything . . . but 
equally impossible to do nothing. The tension was broken by 
seeing figures flying across the Forum from every opening that 
led from the roar. Soon a bright spot appeared in the sky, and 
then a flame shot up from the heart of the roar—the houses were 
fired. 

Ever nearer drew the sound, spreading wider out to each 
side, with the blasts of the Gothic trumpets flashing out upon 
it all, until across the Coliseum there passed a headlong rush of 
a great body of men closely packed; they were tramping hard 
in their run as men that have covered a mile quickly. They 
headed straight along the road to the Palatine. We could not 
see them clearly, for the moon was near setting ; they were all 
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dark, going too quickly to keep torches alight. On they bore 
in a long body of a thousand or more. No guards tried to with- 
stand them. They were all silent going up the slope, and did 
not find voice till they began to spread on the top. Straight 
into the great Palace they raced. Soon the scattered lights were 
multiplied, and in a few minutes torches were flying along from 
room to room, and the halls echoing with a torrent of harsh shouts. 

‘Father! Let us go down quick to our house.’ 

“No, filiola, this is the safest place still. They will not search 
the gardens for treasure till the palace is bare. The old camp 
saying of the sack of a city is ‘‘ Gold first, then women, next 
wine, and then hell.’’’ 

It was all too overwhelming for one to act; an individual 
seemed too trifling to affect events. The forces were too vast for 
any deeds to turn or check them; one could only hope to be 
isolated from the great current of action, and try to avoid it like 
a river of red-hot lava. 

A century of common time seemed to be compressed into the 
product of an hour. We sat and felt our souls drying up within 
us. The girl had unconscious spasms of fright ever and anon, 
shaking her in every muscle. The old man had seen too many 
horrors to feel it in the flesh ; his anguish was in the mind. He 
was being cut adrift from every anchor of his thought. All ideas 
that had been the axioms and pivots of being and action 
were swept away. Words could not help him; he knew of none 
that could express such feelings. At last his ancestral instincts 
prevailed, and raising his hands he called on the spirits of the 
mighty dead: ‘Dive Auguste Pater—Dive Traiane Optime 
Maxime—Dive Aureliane Restitutor Orbis—Dive Constantine 
Debellator Gentium.’ He covered his head with his mantle, and 
bowed into a heap. It was more than the end of his life to him; 
it was the end of the whole world of his being. 

Some late comers of the plunderers began to hunt about 
near us; and the girl, rousing the old man, guided him by 
narrow ways into the road leading down to the deserted home of 
the Vestals. 

As they turned aside to their house close to the road and 
went in, I slunk on in the heavy shadows to the darkness at the 
back of the temple of Divus Julius. There gathered a crowd of 
paupers, who had nothing to hide and nothing to lose. Some 
were talking of their neighbours’ chances, some of the rich 
plunder that the Goths would have. Others, who had lost all, 
were crushed by the reverse, and huddled in desolate heaps, or 
were groaning demented. One old man sat crooning over and 

over, rocking himself to and fro: 
Roma capta, Roma capta, 
Roma caput mundi. 
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and when any tried to rouse him he could only say : 
‘ And I have known Constantinus, 


Roma capta, Roma capta, 
Roma caput mundi. 


A monk was reciting the Psalter as rapidly as possible, half 
aloud, only feeling that with the holy words on his lips no harm 
could fall on him; he at last came to ‘O daughter of Babylon 
who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones.’ The terrible applica- 
tion so distracted his mind that he could not remember his cue 
to the next psalm, and continued repeating these verses, trying 
to find himself. 

Every moment figures were flying past in different directions, 
each seeking for a rest anywhere but where he was. The roar 
of voices and cries all around in the air of the whole city made 
a background on which anything individual was hard to 
distinguish. 

Suddenly there came a party of three or four Goths straight 
across to one of the houses which had been lately adapted in the 
deserted home of the Vestals. As they appeared, the door was 
cautiously opened, and they at once went in and shut it. ‘ Aha!’ 
shouted a pauper, ‘ they have come back to the old nest and will 
look after their own. I ate at the feast when the Goth married the 
pretty daughter.’ 

Then a Goth came along and felt men down in search of 
valuables. A richly dressed man went by with a Goth pricking 
him on: ‘ You are out late to-night ; you had better take a guard 
home; an angel unawares is better than seven devils in your 
house,’ said the mocking Goth. Another fled by, pursued by a 
rapacious Hun, and a pauper shouted after them, ‘ May you get 
every follis of his; the old skinflint owes me a year’s wages.’ 
An Alan running by from behind stripped up the tunic over a 
man’s head in an instant, to see if he had anything on his bare 
body to snatch off, leaving his head and arms wrapped up 
helpless. A party of women went by decently guarded by Goths, 
who had received all their gold for a safe conduct out of the 
city. Another pauper shouted, ‘ Divus Julius is the patron of 
pauperini now ; no one else will trust him.’ 

At this point a rush of Goths came down by various ways 
from the Palatine, where they had evidently found others already 
in full possession, with no loose spoils left ; seeking plunder, they 
struck across to the great Basilica Aemilia. The Gothic trumpets 
blew in the Forum and echoed from every temple. 

From -this crowd drew off a wary old leader with a party of 
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Gothic youth under his orders, and turned facing the other way. 
He drew up quietly below the temple of Castor, saying, ‘ Leave 
the big places to others, there are too many doors. Look there ’— 
pointing to the old Imperial library which was now a church, 
just under the Palatine—‘ see how they flock in . . . all women, 
. . . that is the women’s church of old, I know... . leave 
them quiet, there is only one door to guard . . . see how they 
come! Some of them so heavy with gold they can hardly waddle ! 
. . . No noise . . . wait, my boys.’ 

A quicker movement of the women, and then a rush of them 
with the cry.‘ The Alans are stripping us behind!’ ‘ Close in, 
boys,’ was the sharp order, and in a moment a guarding crescent 
of swords spread opposite the church door. Threatened thus at 
their side, seized from the back, the wretched crowd reeled about 
helpless. The old leader hemmed them in at the open side at 
once, and said in a commanding voice, ‘ Your lives and your bodies 
are safe in the Church, on the faith of a Goth and a Christian. 
Enter.’ Seeing the guard did not threaten them, a rush was made 
to enter, and many fell in the crowd. As they staggered up, a 
rabble of Alans—who had not yet caught any plunder in the 
rear—broke upon them, but a sharp drilled movement of the 
Goths drove the Alans back and guarded the entrance. 

Then, with the lilt of an old pastoral song, fresh of the 
Sarmatian plains, the leader sang out : 


Now, my boys, the fold is full, 
And shearing time is come. 


‘Two come in with me; the rest will guard the door.’ Then 
entering quietly, he said ‘ Matrons and virgins all, you are safe 
here in life and person, and I pledge you a guard so long as 
there is trouble. But you must pay for this.’ He began undoing 
the gold necklace of the nearest woman, and slipping off her 
heavy bracelets and armlets. The next saw fit to save him the 
trouble. He cast the gold into the fold of the mantle of one of 
his youths. The other youth slid his hands down the body of 
each, in her thin single summer robe, and felt for any hard gear 
hidden below, slitting the garment and having it out in a 
moment. On they went, each rich dame feeling only too glad 
when those great Gothic hands had ended fumbling down her— 
only too glad to be decently done with. After clearing over a 
few, one acidly protested that she called it all sheer robbery. 
‘Very likely, this is the Night of Rome, and the Night of the 
Danube was rape and murder too. If you want to go the same 
way as your gold, go to the Huns and Alans outside.’ There 
was no more to be said. Soon after one youth said, ‘That 
girl is using her hairpin.’ ‘Through?’ said the leader. ‘No, 
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only on the bladebone.’ ‘ Have her out.’ Some violent kicking 
was cut short by quick pricks of a sword in the back, and she 
bounded forward into the hands of the Gothic youths. They, 
taking hold of a hand and a foot, quickly slid her along the 
marble pavement to the door, while the leader crisply said, ‘ Cast 
the foolish virgin into outer darkness where are Alans and Huns.’ 
And she was left on the steps outside of the guard. Then in 
the sharpest tones he said, ‘ Women, we are not hurting you, 
and any that touch us go out like that.’ 

The clearing still went on. Those who had lost all, sat 
huddled together, and carefully kept at bay those who still were 
rich. They had no wish then for the contamination of wealth 
around them, for that would entail another search by those 
strong, unrelenting hands, which might be easily tempted to 
stay too long and be too inquisitive. 

The ceaseless roar of shouts and screams was now even 
almost overwhelmed by the din of thundering and smashing near 
at hand, as parties of Goths began to break open the houses. 
These had been left shut up by their owners, who had fled for 
safety elsewhere. To crash in the doors with beams for battering 
rams, or hew them to pieces with axes, was no long work; and 
then the floors were ripped up and the walls battered all over 
in search of hiding-places of treasure. As soon as the men ran 
out of one house—often with a swag in their mantles—they 
began on another. 

Sometimes the owner was hidden in the house; and, though 
I heard the orders given, ‘No killing,’ yet various permitted 
forms of persuasion, such as some clubbing or tying up with a 
twist, were evidently bringing forth fruit. The howls in the 
houses, and the state of the unlucky owners when they rushed 
out to escape, told the tale too plainly. 

Hearing a great noise by the house of the filiola, I crept along 
in the shadows to where I could command the door. There were 
two Goths ramming it in with a beam ; little by little it split and 
broke up, until most of it felf away from the hinge-pin. Cautiously 
they stepped in, to make sure that no one was waiting to cut 
them down from the sides. The father tried to hold them back, 
but he was at once knocked senseless and dragged outside. In 
the little atrium a smouldering fire burned, and by it was the 
filiola with Marcianus in her arms. As the Goths approached 
her, there suddenly came a tremendous voice from the Palatine 
stairway above the house, which partly looked into the atrium : 
‘Peace there, that house is mine, and those are my slaves.’ 

* And who are you, old wife?’ 

‘Frithagund, daughter of Gundwulf of the king’s house; 
stand back!’ and she sprang through the broken door. ‘Do as 
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I bid you, and you shall have gold enough.’ That name, with 
such a promise in Gothic speech, made them pause. ‘Go up 
there, and you will find two men; one killed my husband, the 
other killed my-son ; kill, kill!’ And as they turned up the stairs 
with the torch, she shouted after them ‘ Take the girls.’ 

She then began rummaging and clanking over ironwork out 
of sight, until she brought out a sword to the firelight, and said 
to the filiola, ‘Is not that the best sword of Marcus? ’ 

* Yes ; why does he want it?’ 

‘He will not want it; your man is with my man now.’ 

* You surely will not slay my father and me?’ 

‘Slay you! You deserve it for your folly. You are my foster- 
child, and he is my lord; none shall hurt you while I am here. 
Can I be untrue?’ She came out of the broken door and dragged 
in the father. ‘So he took me into peace in his dwelling,’ said 
she. ‘Look you to him; that is woman’s work. I am a man 
to-night.’ Then, putting her hand on his heart, she said, ‘ Those 
good boys have knocked half the life out of him, but he is sound 
yet.’ 

There were some scuffles, cries, and shrieks, above, a mere 
nothing in the roar of voices that night. One of the slave girls 
bounded down into the atrium, terrified, bare. ‘ Back,’ shouted 
Gunda, sweeping her in toward the door with the sword, and 
driving her up the stair. 

‘Spare her here,’ cried the filiola. 

‘Never,’ said Gunda. ‘There is a girl each for them and 
you are safe. Do not trouble about those hussies; they have 
been talking for weeks about seeing the Goths back here, and 
saying they would rather have a big young Goth in the house 
than those old carles Rufus and Junius.’ 

Gunda blew the fire and lit a torch by it. Clumsy feet came 
down the steps, and the Goths drew in. ‘ Where is the gold, 
lady? ’ they demanded. 

As they came into the light she glanced at their swords ; only 
one was bloody. She said, ‘ Are both men killed? ’ 

‘They are, lady ; died like dogs.’ 

* And the girls bound? ’ 

* They are.’ 

‘Give me that sword,’ said she taking the bloody one, ‘ and 
take this, the best blade in the house,’ giving the Goth the sword 
of Marcus. 

‘ But where is the gold, lady?’ 

‘Listen. This is a Goth house, not a Roman. The wergild 
of a chief is due to me, his daughter; the wergild of a chief’s 
son is due to me, his wife ; and the wergild of his three brothers, 
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and the wergild of my son, all killed, and none to inherit but 
me. Is our law not so?’ 

‘It is truly so, lady.’ 

‘And my service of thirty years since the Night of the 
Danube, that is due to me. The gold of this house is mine by 
our laws.’ 

‘It is so.’ 

‘I know where it is all hidden, and I will share it all with 
you by the morning light, if you will guard this house, and my 
gold, and my slaves, and all that is mine, so long as I ask.’ 

‘We will.’ 

‘I pledge you each one third.’ 

‘ We pledge you your third.’ 

‘Stand there one each side of the door, and see that none 
go in or out,’ and they took their places. ‘ And I will guard the 
door.’ And Frithagund stood in the broken doorway, in the 
flaming light of a burning house, with the red sword uplifted. 
“ And as the drops of blood rolled down she licked off one, and 
another, and another; and between each she said, ‘ The blood 
of Rufus—The Night of the Danube—Have I not been true to 
my man !—The blood of Junius—My son, my son!’ 


W. M. Furnpers Perrin. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANIMALS IN THEIR RELATION TO 
EMPIRE 


What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World declare! 


I THINK it is now admitted by all that in the progress and develop- 
ment of recent years the Empire has outgrown in many directions 
its old organisation. In no phase of life is this fact more apparent 
than in its relation to animals. It is being slowly but surely 
recognised that in this instance the balance of justice towards 
them in our dependencies is not yet fair, and that the theme 
is a legitimate one which requires further working out, and the 
adoption of a wider standpoint. 

In the procession of the generations leading up to such a 
view of the situation, there were none who could have foreseen 
the new features which present themselves to-day. Conditions 
change, ideas change, and the standpoint changes with them; 
and in each case there is a fresh departure differing from the 
preceding stage but ever marking a new advance. Every decade 
adds to the sum of human achievements, and God has given to 
man the wonderful prerogative of taking up His works and 
carrying them on to stages nearer perfection. 

Ours is the standpoint of a new generation which has accepted 
the doctrine of humanity, but has not yet recognised it in its 
fullest meaning, though the general outcome is a distinct advance 
in knowledge and right feeling. 

We know that the Empire exists by commerce and by self- 
defence, and at the present moment England owes her position 
as second to none among the Great Powers of the world to her 
trade and her wealth. That commerce and that wealth are the 
results of the united action of her people, and as the ceaseless 
labour of the animals is an indispensable condition of this pros- 
perity—especially in far distant lands, where mechanical draught 
power is practically non-existent—each animal by its share in 
contributing to so great a whole becomes a humble asset of 
Empire. If the Empire is to live it must be consolidated in 
commerce as well as in defence, and we must now depend upon 
it as a whole to keep the position once held by England alone. 

In maintaining that supremacy these wageless workers will 
contribute their invaluable share, with that mute patience which 
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is their sad birthright and only heritage. In the strenuous years 
to come, even among the nations of mighty armies, our Empire 
must maintain its pride of place, but it can never continue to 
do so without the service and sufferings of animals. 

I have seen the Empire in many lands, and I have known 
many of the men of this generation who have helped to make 
it, and many of those who are helping to keep it, and I have 
noticed among them an ever-growing recognition of the prin- 
ciple of mercy, particularly in regard to the due protection of 
animals. 

In the roll-call of historic statesmen and soldiers whose deeds 
have won for us our great possessions there are names which 
are household words to all of us; but, raising this subject with 
confidence and hope to its highest plane, I feel sure that the 
names of the men of the future, by whose action they must be 
kept, will be greater still, for they will possess a higher ideal 
of the power of humanity in its relation to Empire. Humanity 
is one of the foundation stones of a great dominion, and to treat 
with indifference the manifold sufferings of millions of animals, 
whose toil makes for Britain’s greatness, would be to drag down 
our proud morality to the level of prehistoric barbarism. Civilisa- 
tion on many points in this connexion often shows itself only 
skin deep even in our enlightened land, and this fact should bring 
home to us the urgent necessity of upholding in wider fields those 
precepts of humanity which enter into all that right-thinking men 
hold dear in life. 

I have recently returned home after making a journey to 
inquire into the conditions of animal life prevailing in India, such 
conditions being carefully noted everywhere from Southern India 
to Rangoon and the Khyber, and I believe that no such extended 
travels, with the object in view of trying to ameliorate the often 
cruel conditions of life and labour of the animals of our terri- 
tories in the East, have ever been undertaken before. I hope 
that there will be other journeys in the future of a similar nature 
made by individuals equally interested in this great question ; for 
there is in such a scheme the element of a vast reform in bringing 
to the light of day, and consequently to that of public opinion, 
legal anomalies, barbarous customs, and forms of grave ill-usage 
unknown at home, which it is strange should so long have been 
tolerated by administrations emanating from the most humane 
country in the world. 

That much requires to be done for the amelioration of the 
lot of the lower creation in India is universally admitted ; and it 
is a strange fact that in a country ruled by a nation which is 
in the van of every humane movement, and peopled so largely by 
the adherents of religions which specifically teach as a cardinal 
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doctrine the proper care of the animal kingdom, both law and 
public opinion are so lax as to allow the most atrocious cruelties 
and neglect to exist. Nothing is more obvious to the most 
casual observer of life and affairs in India than that the statutes 
which deal with this matter stand in urgent need of a wide 
extension. 

India has its laws for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The principal enactment of this nature is Act XI. of 1890, which 
is an ‘Enabling Act’; that is to say, it does not apply to any 
part of India as a matter of course, but its provisions are only in 
force in those presidencies, districts, or places where it has been 
adopted by Local Governments. 

This Act can only be made applicable to any particular 
district by applying to the Local Government, which, if a con- 
sensus of opinion exists in that neighbourhood upon the subject, 
will then notify in the local Gazette that the Act is in force. 

There is a long list of places in which the Act has been 
adopted, but on inspection it will be found that most of the 
localities named are in the province of Bengal. 

Act XI. of 1890 is wide enough in its terms to cover and 
prevent all known forms of cruelty, but it is woefully defective 
in its application and powers of enforcement. The most impor- 
tant provisions only refer to acts of cruelty committed in any 
street, or in any other place, whether open or closed, to which 
the public have access, or within sight of any person in any 
street, or in any such other place. The legal position, therefore, 
is that any act of cruelty, no matter how atrocious or revolting, 
may be perpetrated upon any unfortunate animal as long as the 
door is closed and the public eye is not offended by the sight 
of such occurrences. Within the shelter of his own house a man 
may indulge without fear of consequences in many forms of 
savagery. 

The existing Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Acts are thus 
powerless to prevent flagrant cases of cruelty to bullocks in 
enclosed. oil-mills, such acts being often perpetrated in broad 
daylight, as these cases have been declared by the Commissioners 
of Police to be outside the pale of legislation. 

The bullocks in the oil-mills of the Madras Presidency are 
known to be often worked eighteen hours at a time, and many are 
masses of sores, but these cases are not touchable by law, for, as 
has been shown, the Act has not taken within its jurisdiction 
the animals to be found in any enclosed place. A restricted 
application of this kind to a great extent renders the Act futile, 
and savours of hypocrisy in its terms. This restriction should 
be swept away and the statute should be made to apply to all acts 
of cruelty, whether public or private. 
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Another grave cruelty—which, owing to this defective wording 
of the Act, is practically unchecked—is the dreadful custom preva- 
lent throughout Bengal of flaying goats alive to obtain longer 
measurements. In the trade these goat-skins are called ‘long- 
necks ’ and command a higher price in the market on account of 
the extra length. The process is carried out by beginning the 
flaying at the eyes and mouth of the living animal, and working 
down to the neck ; after which the throat is cut. 

This practice is usually carried on behind closed doors with 
perfect impunity. One of these cases came under my notice in 
which the flaying had been partially carried out, and I saw the 
goat, which in a few days succumbed in misery to the agony 
it had endured. The initial act of torture was performed under 
the eye in the shape of a cut in the form of a St. Andrew’s Cross, 
and the skin, torn away in flaps, fell down its neck. 

These cruelties are always being carried on, and the revolting 
cases and the inadequate fines inflicted by magistrates are matters 
which should receive attention. The following is an extract 
from the Report of the Calcutta $.P.C.A. for 1910: 

In the Calcutta police court yesterday a man who was convicted of the 
horrible atrocity of flaying a goat alive was allowed to depart with the 
infliction of a fine of Rs. 20. Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act (Act No. XI. of 1890) the penalty for killing an animal in an unneces- 
sarily cruel manner may bea fine of Rs. 200, imprisonment up to six months, 
or both. It is known that this horrible practice of flaying goats alive 
exists to a large extent, but the difficulty lies in detecting individual cases. 
It seems monstrous that when a case is brought before the court and a 
conviction secured the offender should be let off with a light punishment. 


Another unfortunate feature of Act XI of 1890 is that it gives 
the magistrates no power of detention of horses or bullocks, nor 
of their compulsory production for inspection; the importance 
of such omission will be readily understood when it is pointed 
out that it is a common practice for owners of lame or wounded 
animals to substitute sound ones when the trial comes off, and 
thus prosecutions often fail. 

The old and decrepit which are arrested overnight are never 
seen before a magistrate, but are frequently re-arrested in some 
other part of the town. The owner pleads guilty, and has a tale 
of death, destruction, or the Pinjrapole, which story, when 
investigated, has never any foundation in fact. And these animals 
are driven and used until they fall in the streets, where they are 
often abandoned, and after days of starvation, thirst, and suffering, 
are put out of their misery. Here too, destruction, when an 
animal is obviously incapable of living and is enduring great pain, 
cannot be undertaken until the owner is found and communicated 
with, unless the risk is taken of an action for the value of the 
animal. Power should be given to constables if they find an 
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animal severely injured or diseased to call a veterinary surgeon, 
and if that official certifies that it is cruel to keep the animal 
alive they should be authorised to have it summarily destroyed. 

A further crippling feature of this Act is that it contains no 
powers of summary arrest. All proceedings must be taken by 
the cumbersome method of a summons; therefore, many cases 
are charged under the Police Act (Section 34) which is generally 
applied to the limits of all municipalities and cantonments in 
India. 

Prosecutions in cruelty cases can also be brought under the 
Hackney Carriage Act, under the Indian Penal Code, and under 
the various municipal bye-laws. It is, however, essential that 
the police should be given power to arrest, as the only effective 
means of dealing with gross or persistent acts of cruelty; and 
when a constable arrests an offender he should be empowered to 
take charge of the animal in question, to convey it to a place of 
safety, and produce it for inspection before the magistrate. The 
magistrate should also be legally authorised to deprive a person 
of the possession of an animal when there is evidence to show 
that the character of the individual is such that the animal will 
probably be subjected to further cruelty. 

I know that it is commonly assumed that the Indian people as 
a whole are but little addicted to the commission of sudden brutal 
acts, but that such acts can and do occur is incontrovertible, 
and the following cases make unpleasant reading. During my 
stay in Calcutta a party of Hindu syces caught a bandicoot, steeped 
it in petroleum, and set it on fire in Wood Street. For this offence 
they were summoned and fined ten rupees. 

The Bombay daily papers of August 1910 published the follow- 
ing ghastly details : 

The Second Presidency Magistrate disposed of the case in which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had obtained a warrant 
against a coachman on charges of mischief and cruelty by ill-treating a 
horse. On 8th July the accused drove the horse and punished it. 
During this punishment the horse and accused both fell, and accused hurt 
his knee. Enraged at the injury, accused pulled out the tongue of the horse 
and tied it to a nail, thus keeping the tongue drawn out tightly. All the 
while the horse remained in that condition for nearly two and a-half hours, 
not being able to draw its tongue in. When released it became ill and could 
not take its food. On examination it was found that the tongue had to be 
amputated. His Worship sentenced the accused to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment. In passing the sentence he said that unfortunately this 
cruel act could not be punished either under Section 3 of the Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals or under Sections 428 and 429 of I.P.C. 


These Acts are indelibly recorded on the Statute Book of 
the British Government of India, but the present method of 
carrying them out cannot possibly satisfy the requirements of 
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any civilised and well-ordered community. A great advance 
would be made if the Local Governments could be induced 
to take up the working of the various Cruelty Acts with more 
system. At present it is left to individual officers to work them 
or not, as they like. Even if the Government merely directed 
district magistrates and municipal boards to work the Acts more 
energetically, a good deal could be effected. It would, at any 
rate, stimulate an interest in the matter; and an annual report 
from each district would also be desirable, because the adoption 
of such a course would prevent a relapse into inaction. 

Undoubtedly there are difficulties, for energetic action, unless 
carefully controlled, will develop into oppression and blackmail ; 
and extortion will sometimes follow in its wake, but the fear of 
possible evils is no excuse for sheer inaction. The leniency with 
which cases of cruelty are treated in India is a by-word, the 
average offender escaping with a nominal fine; to meet this the 
Government of India should issue an executive order in general 
terms to the various magistrates, or preferably, communicate with 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of every district, directing that 
in cases of cruelty adequate sentences should be inflicted. 

These suggestions by no means exhaust the list of evils to 
be dealt with, or the remedies to be applied, but they supply a 
practical answer in their particular instances to questions that 
urgently call for one. 

The treatment of beasts of burden, the tortures inflicted on 
animals for the purposes of trade, the continual confinement of 
cows in small, dark, insanitary cellars and sheds, the systematic 
starving of young calves by depriving them of their mother’s 
milk, the cruelties which take place in the slaughter houses, the 
neglect of live freight on the railways, to say nothing of worse 
practices to which one can hardly allude in public print, are 
scandals which have been allowed to continue too long. It is 
time, therefore, that some organised effort should be made to 
deal with this reproach to our common humanity, and one cannot 
imagine any better way of so doing than by awakening public 
opinion to the need for the amendment and extension of existing 
laws. 

There are many forms of cruelty in addition to those already 
referred to, such as overloading, overdriving, failing to provide 
proper food and drink, the cruel branding of donkeys and bullocks, 
the licensing by municipalities of old and failing animals, the 
wild beast combats, which English visitors in India often attend, 
and the capture of wild elephants in Government pits, where 
they lie with broken limbs, and a considerable number die; this 
method is cheaper than Keddah camps, therefore the animals 
have to suffer. 
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This list is fairly long, but there are other grievances all 
calling for redress : the sufferings of wild birds in all the large 
markets of India, the horrors of religious sacrifices, the misery 
caused by an almost universal want of troughs and a proper water 
supply—terrible to think of under that broiling sun—the sales of 
Government casters, when the aged and unfit horses of native 
cavalry regiments and other branches of the service drift for 
nominal sums into homes of supreme wretchedness, the blinding 
of sea-birds to act as decoys, and, perhaps greatest of all, the 
abandonment to their fate of animals in time of famine.' 

There are sixty-two ponies in a coal-mine at Raneegunge on 
the East Indian Railway without compulsory inspection of any 
kind, and that mine is only one of the many in the Bengal coal 
field. Draught animals are also used in the Assam coal field at 
Ledo (Margherita) without adequate inspection. 

The road postal services in India are worked by contractors 
whose sole idea is to make as much as they can out of their con- 
tracts. Even when these contracts contain certain conditions for 
the supply of sound, suitable animals, the necessary supervision 
to see these provisions carried out is either inefficient or non- 
existent ; for so long as the dak (post) arrives, the manner of its 
conveyance is not a matter of concern. During my stay in that 
country one prosecution of a post office contractor upon rather a 
large scale took place at Allahabad, on account of the bad state of 
his horses, but this could have been but a drop in the ocean com- 
pared to the preventive measures that the whole case calls for. 

The margin of profit to be gained by the acceptance of such 
contracts appears to have been cut down to such a degree that the 
contractors’ agents can only supply animals of a very weak and 
inferior calibre. On many lines these ponies are practically 
worked to death, as this method has been found to be less 
expensive than safeguarding the creatures by ordinary measures 
of rest and good food. 

In no place is there greater need of reform as regards the 
carrying of the dik than in Coorg, a little coffee-planting terri- 
tory in Southern India, forty miles square, and, though Act XI 
of 1890 is in force, the apathy and indifference on the part of 
officials is so great that the Mysore-Mercara Tonga line (which 

1 The following extract is from a letter addressed to me by a lady well known , 
in India for her interest in these questions : ‘ During the terrible famine which 
visited India a few years ago I was in the Berars, where it was my most painful 
experience to watch the starving cattle follow on the wake of country carts, their 
only grazing ground being the ruts where stray straws fell, while for water 


they followed the mirage lakes so common in that country of black cotton soil. 
It was a realism in misery I will never forget, and it stirred the very depths of 


my being.’ 
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also runs the post) is worked on methods and in circumstances 
repulsive to all humane feeling. 

Another matter relating to Coorg which I must add to my 
long presentment of animal misery is the persistent overloading 
of coffee-carts on their way down to the coast ; overloaded Mysore 
bullocks, goaded on by the infernal practices of their drivers, 
wend year by year their dreary way down the Ghats road to the 
coast. Yet a simple regulation enjoining that carts loaded beyond 
a certain limit should not pass the tolls would put an end to such 
occurrences ; for Coorg is a peaceable little territory where there 
are no reasons, political or otherwise, why humane enactments 
should not be enforced. The authorities, however, are too supine 
to move in the matter. 

In my opinion all efforts should first be concentrated to 
secure a legal load-limit for bullocks throughout India, for this 
would strike at the roots of that cruelty ever to be seen at its 
high-water mark in the docks and at the railway jetties of 
Bombay and Calcutta, where two civilisations meet and the 
commerce of the Empire concentrates. 

The municipality of each town has a regulation as to the 
weight to be taken on each cart, but as no allowance is made for 
the varying sizes and strength of the animals the regulation 
permitting eighty maunds to be taken on is most excessive. This 
regulation would apply equally to a very large pair of water- 
buffaloes or a very weak and under-sized pair of bullocks. I 
urge upon my fellow-countrymen and women to agitate for the 
settlement of a legal load-limit for the whole of India, when this 
cruelty would cease automatically. 

The same lax conditions regarding animal suffering prevail in 
another district—Ajmere, Rajputana. Humane observances could 
be enforced there with far less difficulty than in places like 
Benares, where the overwhelming number of the native popula- 
tion renders the matter more difficult to control, and where 
administration presents more complicated features ; but, owing to 
indifference and apathy on the part of the authorities, the animals 
were in a sorry plight. The gharry horses in Ajmere—which had 
all been duly licensed by the municipal committee—were some 
of the worst in India. 

There is another form of cruelty I should like to mention 
specifically, and that is the manufacture of monsters for religious 
processions. 

It is known that in various parts of the country, but especially 
in Delhi, secret places exist where animals are turned into 
monsters for exhibition in religious processions. I myself 
saw one of these poor man-made monsters at Hardwar, 


a sacred place in the Dun (United Provinces), and secured a 
2R2 
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photograph. It was being led about in charge of a fakir, who 
showed me with pride several legs which had been engrafted on 
its back, and the process myst have been most painful. Several 
Englishmen told me that they had often seen animals presenting 
a most curious appearance in religious processions, and could only 
conjecture how such conditions were arrived at. The following 
extract from a letter addressed to me by a Government pensioner 
will explain some of the circumstances attending the completion 
of these monsters, and though it would be impossible to discover 
the various cellars and caves where these cruelties take place, yet 
a single enactment rendering the exploitation of such animals 
illegal would cause the supply to cease automatically. 


The other day I learnt from Amrita Bazar Patrika that a lady from 
England had come with a letter of introduction from the Secretary of State 
‘for India to prevent cruelty to animals, and that public meetings were 
held to take up the cause in Calcutta and Madras, where such interest is 
taken by high authorities in the case. I am sorry that I have forgotten 
the names of the several noble gentlemen presiding over the meetings and 
the particulars of the subjects discussed. I, therefore, beg to take the liberty 
of reaching the society there formed by thus intruding on your valuable 
time by these presents. 

1. There is a low-class Sudars connected to Moslem faith. They cut 
a limb from a heifer or calf and sew it or engraft it with the flesh of a cow. 
Heal the wounds to turn the animals into a monster, exhibit same on 
occasions of religious festivals on the bank of rivers, and collect alms by 
appealing to the feelings of the ignorant simple pilgrims. They disguise 
themselves as Sadhus. In performing this cruel operation they often kill 
more than one animal in the greatest agony. If it were made illegal to 
produce or make artificially such monsters, such unnecessary cruelty may 
be prevented and the inhuman class of the evil-doers be duly punished. 
There is another class of bird-catchers, who catch kites and crows, starve 
them for days, twist and torture them on the public roads and crowded 
markets to move the pity of the simple passers-by, thus inducing them to pay 
for their liberation. Had there been even a municipal law they could be 
prosecuted and the wanton cruelty prevented in no time. 

I shall deem it a favour if you will pass this humble letter of mine to the 
authority who could move steps to be taken in the matter. 


I have quoted but a few cases—for space forbids the citation 
of many—but in each instance the facts can be supported by 
letters published in the Anglo-Indian press, by statements from 
- the annual reports of the Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals, by the depositions of 
eye-witnesses of such occurrences, or by private communications, 
the originals of which can be produced at any time. 

Religious sacrifices in India are often conducted with inhuman 
cruelties, but such occurrences are entirely exempted from legal 
control by Act XI of 1890, which expressly states that ‘ nothing 
in this Act shall render it an offence to kill any animal in a manner 
required by the religion or religious rites and usages of any race, 
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sect, tribe or class’; and until this section of the Act is annulled 
these barbarous practices will continue. 

In October the annual festival of Kali, or Durgd, the goddess 
of blood and death, takes place, and during this time thousands 
of animals are done to death in Hindu towns and villages all over 
the country. I quote the following paragraph from The Times 
of India Illustrated Weekly, the 4th of August 1909 : 

At the time of the Durg4 Puja in Calcutta the lanes and alleys round 

about the Temple of Kali may be seen positively flowing with the blood of 
thousands of goats. The stench of blood fills the air. The whole neighbour- 
hood is redolent of slaughter. 
The method of killing ranges from the cleaving asunder of the 
heads and bodies of buffaloes and goats by a single blow with 
a heavy sacrificial kukri, as practised by the Ghurkhas (Nepalese), 
to the throwing of animals over a precipice and leaving them 
broken and maimed to perish in slow torture, as is the custom in 
the hills towards Simla, or the leading of buffaloes through the 
streets to be hacked at by all and sundry until the unhappy 
creatures sink to the ground to die from loss of blood and sheer 
agony. 

In the early days of our occupation of India human sacrifices 
were offered to Kali, but this practice, together with that of hook- 
swinging and the burning of Hindu widows on their husbands’ 
funeral pyre, was suppressed. Suttee was pronounced illegal 
upon the demand for such prohibition by the unmistakable voice 
of the public opinion of England, and during a long stay in India 
and after much inquiry it was impossible to discover that any 
disturbance or particular difficulty occurred to complicate the 
carrying out of this enactment, though it is a matter upon which 
Hindus would feel strongly—the custom preserving, as they 
thought, the eternal union of husband and wife. 

It was one of the political maxims laid down by the late Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone, ‘that nothing which is morally wrong can ever 
be politically right.’ The torture of animals means the moral 
degradation of their tormentors ; therefore, if the so-called ‘ reli- 
gious privileges’ of the people have already been restricted for 
their moral good, why cannot the British Government of India 
take a step further, and protect God’s dumb creatures, which are 
as helpless as any human victim? 

We have been repeatedly told that Government can do 
nothing to put down the awful cruelty of the annual sacrifices of 
animals prevalent all over India, but such an answer is an 
evasion, an outcome of that policy of drift and laissez faire so 
well known in India, and a part of that dead wall of passive 
resistance opposed by officials to any innovations unsupported by 
the public opinion of England. 
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I have seen many letters in the Anglo-Indian Press from 
enlightened Indians begging the Government to take measures 
to prevent these religious parades of cruelty, and I have been 
the recipient of many such letters myself, appealing to me to 
bring forward this matter in England. It is full time that this 
broad question of the treatment of the animals of our great 
Empire should be examined in the light of some rational and 
guiding principle, thus placing the subject upon a broader plane 
and more definite basis, and thereby preparing the way for a 
consolidation of measures, for a more specialised system of work, 
and for a closer co-ordination upon this point between the diffe- 
rent authorities at present administering the British Government 
of India. In view of the present unsatisfactory working of the 
Acts and their failure to fulfil the purpose for which they were 
intended, we are justified in urging an inquiry as to the best 
means of finding a true solution of this difficult and many-sided 
problem. Is Britain to retrace her steps with a view to regaining 
the antique position of savage and consistent callousness, or is 
she to remain perpetually in her present meaningless attitude, 
applying various Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Acts to many 
places in India and subsequently repealing her acceptance of the 
humane principle by a most imperfect observance of them, often 
even by a failure to bring them into working line at all? 

Is this the only solution that statesmanship can offer to this 
question ? 

Is the cumulative wisdom of our century and a half of supre- 
macy in India unable to suggest expedients less unworthy ? 

Must their reluctance to raise a fresh question render officials 
indefinitely blind to this breach of faith with those ‘ whose dumb- 
ness is the oratory of pity to a conscientious man’? This torpid 
acceptance of existing ills on the part of the British Government 
in India is a violation of that covenant of mercy long since 
accorded by man to his humble servitors in every civilised land. 

It has been frequently hinted by officials that political reasons 
of considerable importance exist in India which impede the 
establishment of a better working of the various Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Acts. It is our duty at the present time to 
elicit facts and to weigh the exceptions of the case, and all 
information relating to such circumstances and official details 
should be made available. The means are at hand, for the 
Government of India lately issued a call for reports upon the 
working of the various Cruelty Acts from each local administra- 
tion and province, and the last of such reports has lately been 
received. We ask that the arguments for and against the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals in India should be carefully set 
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forth and examined, so that eventually we may reach conclusions, 
not jumped at, but logically arriving. 

After the study of these documents, all those who desire the 
continuing development of civilisation in our great Empire will 
combine to overcome forces and circumstances antagonistic to 
progress by seeing that the necessary steps to achieve this humane 
object are taken with due care; and the advantages accruing to 
the animals will be manifold. A continuance of our present policy 
is no longer possible. There will certainly be a forward move- 
ment, and always along the same lines as in the past. 

It is worthy of remark that on this point evolutionary science 
is completely in agreement with Oriental tradition. 

Nowhere is there a greater illustration of the mighty powers 
which each individual possesses for good or for evil in the world 
than in India, which, owing to circumstances engendered by a 
wholly exotic situation, is essentially a ‘one-man’ country; and 
when any official blocks the path of humane progress by apathy 
and indifference he not only withholds from the lower creation 
their right to legal protection, but his conduct exercises a 
dehumanising influence upon all who serve under him. Behind 
the presentment of deterioration of character, or forgotten duty, 
is duty itself; and the objective of every representative of a 
humane Government should be to forward a cause which in this 
instance is entirely in touch with the breeding, ethics and declared” 
policy of the people whom they rule; and, for the honour of the 
country which gave them birth, to prove the Acts a working fact. 

We know that a flag is easily hoisted, but that it costs much 
to lower it with honour; and the high standard of British 
humanity is daily lowered in India by the unjustifiable neglect of 
officials to apply and render effective the legislation which already 
exists on behalf of the lower creation. 

The animals of India will find their Magna Charta, not 
in the unwilling consent of a people dragooned into compliance 
by the severity of an Act, but in the wider outlook of those in 
power in a country where precedent and official recognition count 
for much, and in the changed standpoint of those who already 
possess the knowledge that in such a reform they have behind 
them, not only the public opinion of England, but the silent 
strength of the convinced opinion of the educated classes of 
India. These views are offered to the already much occupied 
officials of India because the present abyss of misery of those 
‘below the line’ is an indictment of our civilisation and because, 
in their long devotion to service, the English nation still charges 
upon them that they shall not avoid their responsibilities to those 
who most sorely need their help. 
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It should be borne in mind that every circumstance and 
every case that has been mentioned belongs to a land which is 
British, and therefore it concerns each one of us as fellow 
subjects of a great Empire. I think the only way in which we 
can start work for the cause of furthering general animal pro- 
tection throughout the Empire is by establishing, after a thorough 
examination of facts, a comprehensive principle which would 
cover all varying instances, which would satisfy the requirements 
of civilisation and justice, and would determine plainly the true 
lines of our reform. By a principle I mean a rule of conduct 
which can be generalised, but which is admittedly normal, and 
which can be broken only on the ground that exceptional circum- 
stances take it out of the rule. I think that the statement of 
fact and the definition of such a principle would be that this cause 
is one which, in order of merit, should occupy a more honourable 
place in our far dominions than is at present the case; that it is 
our bounden duty to exempt from any unnecessary suffering, 
systematic oppression, or cruel conditions the animals of any 
part of our British possessions ; and that every endeavour should 
be made to minimise offences against humanity by the spread 
of humane education, by further legislation, by outlining a plan 
for obtaining statistical information upon these matters from 
every part of our British Dominions beyond the seas, and 
securing the objects we have in view by some specific and 
deliberate understanding with dependent Governments as to the 
humane course they should adopt. 

I suggest that some central authority be established for the 
general superintendence, control, and extension of work relating 
to the supervision and further protection of the animals of the 
Empire. The members of such a Council would carefully con- 
sider all circumstances and evidence placed before them, and 
would report to the Home Government any conclusions at which 
they might arrive—and by these means the conditions under 
which our animals labour in far dependencies could be more 
positively ascertained in the future than has ever been possible 
in the past. We should not be attempting to undertake work 
now being performed by other bodies, and I believe that the 
scheme would build a splendid highway for a steady march of 
humane progress extending into many hitherto untrodden paths, 
and that by these means we should learn with accuracy what is 
the nature, and what are the causes, of the evils from which 
our animals suffer. The exertions of such a central body would 
give us a map of these fresh fields of labour, and would enable 
us to vitalise into social activity a new impulse towards civilisa- 
tion. It would be a base from which we could move, for we 
should then know the facts, and when the facts are indisputable 
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the remedy will be found; for every human being endowed with 
sympathy and right principle must desire that the animals of the 
Empire should be sheltered against insecurity, against evil 
material conditions, and against sufferings caused by ignorance 
and narrowness of soul. 

When we remember the great advance of that humane move- 
ment which had its roots in England, and now has its branches 
spreading all over the world, and the importance that no question 
should ever arise as to our ability to hold with humanity and 
justice what our forefathers won for the Empire, it is surely not 
too optimistic to hope that some earnest workers will come 
forward to shed light in these darker places rather than raise 
their torches in more illuminated surroundings. 

Another good result of such action would be to break down the 
wall of ignorance which at present exists on the part of the 
majority of home-staying Britons regarding animal life in all 
parts of the globe, and the creation thereby of further fields of 
interest and usefulness. 

There could be no more important factor in bringing home 
to the minds of the young the great truth that life is an oppor- 
tunity for service than by inculcating the precepts of humane 
education, especially in regard to the animal world; and the 
value and importance of this in a country like India, where the 
belief is already so strong in the practical unity of all living 
things, cannot be over-estimated. This creed is held alike by 
Buddhists and Hindus, and though the sight of tormented and 
tortured creatures is a daily and common occurrence, yet the 
very existence of such an article of faith in the religions of a 
people gives every encouragement to pioneers to spread over the 
country, with vigour and determination, a network of humane 
education. 

This crusade against suffering will entail hard work and 
many disappointments, for the merciful contract between men 
and animals is grievously broken, both in spirit and in the letter, 
in our far dependencies ; and that motive of self-interest which 
dictates that the animals are ours to do what we like with is 
hard to eradicate where the soil is poor and the roots strike 
deep. 

All down the years of our sovereignty in India sounds the 
cry of these forgotten creatures who are still the animals of the 
British Raj, and the tragedy of their existence has power to 
shock by its magnitude. One can but hope to see the day when 
the animals of every land made British by the heroism and 
sacrifice of the sons of England will have their special pleader, 
duly accredited, by a nation that has realised its responsibilities, 
to set forth in plain and fearless language the cruelties 
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from which they suffer, and to voice the eternal call of their 
helplessness. One hopes to see the day when, by this means, 
@ searchlight is thrown on infamous deeds and shameful prac- 
tices, perpetrated upon lonely roads and in the hidden jungles, 
which have often made the hearts of humane people ache for 
the animals of the Empire. 

In view of progress and advance in thought it is not visionary 
to hope that in the future Britain will remember that these are 
indeed her animals, that she is responsible for their well-being ; 
and that to the uttermost limits of her great Empire, and wher- 
ever the Union Jack is flying, there will extend a humane 
legislation on their behalf, not merely granted as a whitewash in 
response to public demand, but legislation thoughtfully applied 
and carried out with courage and good sense by those who realise 
that possession implies duty, and that in these distant lands, far 
more than at home, the honour of the Empire is in their keeping. 

If wisely thought out and systematically and zealously taken 
up, this new departure will lead to a considerable diminution of 
suffering, to the dawn of a brighter day for myriads of voiceless 
servants of Empire for whom that Empire only represents at 
present a Prison House of Pain, and to the raising morally and 
spiritually of their cruel gaolers and taskmasters. None can 
doubt the ultimate triumph of a cause the solution of which is 
not to be found in the barren formula of any creed or dogma, 
nor even in the multitude of its adherents, but in its direct 
appeal to the ‘ inward witness’ and in its unexampled power of 
touching the human heart. 

It is work which must be engineered with care by those who 
feel a genuine interest in it, who possess the capacity for master- 
ing a case and presenting it, who have an open mind, and 
are aware of the high call of faith and of the sacrifices that the 
good cause will ask for to the end. 

Surely we may trust our fellow countrymen and women to 
think imperially upon the subject of our duty towards these 
unhappy creatures, and to recognise that all who combine to 
determine some true line of reform will be working also for 
England’s honour, since the various forms of abuse to which 
animals are at present subject all over our great Empire are 
an outrage to the national sense of upright dealing and are a 
stain on the British Flag. 

ZEENEB CHARLTON. 

















SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE REFORM 


No more than a brief century of years has elapsed since the first 
faint stirrings of a new national life in the heart of Europe 
preluded the birth of a great Empire. On the 16th of March 
1813 a disunited Germany declared war upon France, and the 

titanic struggle for union and liberty was begun. 

To the student of history in its more human aspects the 
analogy which may be traced between incidents of the twenty- 
five years immediately succeeding that memorable date in 
German history and the events of the last ten years which have 
culminated in the present crisis in the Chinese Empire cannot 
fail to prove of the deepest interest and significance. 

Then, as now, the spirit of reform was primarily engendered 
in, and emanated from, what may be termed the student classes 
of the two communities. Indeed, it is but the natural and 
inevitable revolt of the sturdy arrogance of youth against the 
effete autocracy of age—as it is held to be; the determined 
opposition of a new and liberal school of thought to a venerable 
and time-sanctified conservatism. But there is this point of 
difference where the analogy fails. The first King of Prussia, 
a single German State, was crowned in 1701; the history of 
China as an Empire may be traced back for nearly three 
thousand years. 

Student risings have ever been intimately connected with 
crises in European history, and Young China is, to-day, but 
following the path once trodden by Young Austria or Young 
France. In fact, at the present moment some subtle bond of 
sympathy would appear to subsist between China and Russia 
in those schools of political thought directly influenced by the 
more advanced of the younger generation. 

The Reform movement in China has long since reached the 
point from which public interest in this country has begun to fail. 
The telegrams in the Press—at no time of any great value, save 
those from the honoured diplomatist who represented The Times 
in Peking—are more and more abbreviated, editorial comments 
are becoming even less adequate, and little or nothing—except in 
the direction of comment upon the financial question—is done 
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to stimulate public concern in events which are affecting the 
destinies of a people forming a quarter of the entire population 
of the world, and inhabiting a country more vast than the whole 
of Europe. 

To that elusive individual, ‘ the man in the street,’ this revo- 
lution appears to have differed but little from the recent upheaval 
in Portugal. He may, perhaps, quote the well-worn phrase, 
‘The Awakening of China,’ but his perception of its true value 
is dim, and his recognition of the real forces at work and the 
effects which have already been produced is even more indistinct. 
Of the more human side of the movement, as distinct from the 
‘alarums and excursions’ of the opposing forces, he is curiously 
unappreciative. 

From this introductory reference to the primal forces at 
work in China it is the writer’s desire in the present article briefly 
to indicate two or three of the directions in which a line of social 
progress is being pursued, or is suggested ; something of the debt 
which China owes to Western civilisation ; and, finally, to venture 
upon a suggestion in regard to the relationship between foreigners 
and the Chinese. With certain material questions such as the 
Army, Education, and the Drama he has dealt more fully 
elsewhere. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that the recent 
armed revolution has been by no means a great national rising 
on behalf of freedom, a revolt of an oppressed people against 
an autocratic Government. A review of the struggle will show 
that the rising has been confined almost entirely to the extreme 
eastern part of the empire and to the great towns and cities 
adjoining a line drawn diagonally between Kalgan in the far 
north and Canton in the south. Hankow, for instance, through 
which this line would pass, is no more distant from the sea- 
coast than Inverness is from London. If a second line be drawn 
joining Hankow with Hangchow, which stands at the head of an 
inlet of the sea, the suggestive fact will be noticed that the country 
to the north as far as Kalgan and Peking is served with many ways 
of intercommunication, and such as are lacking in the interior. 
Apart from the River Yangtze, the Grand Canal, and many lesser 
waterways, an excellent railway connects Hankow with Peking, 
another runs from Hangchow via Shanghai, Nanking to Suchow 
(in the north of Kiangsu), and this also, with the completion of 
a strip of 100 miles at present under construction, will connect 
with Peking, via Tientsin. A branch connects this line with the 
German settlement of Tsingtau; and several other connecting 
links are projected. 

This delimitation leaves at least three-fourths of the empire 
untouched, and, although a few isolated revolutionary centres 
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are to be found therein, it is perhaps no exaggeration to suggest 
that five-sixths of the Chinese people have no-concern whatever 
with the revolution, nor with reform of any kind. 

With this large majority we are not at present concerned, 
although it would be of interest to dwell upon the extraordinary 
contradictions and inconsistencies, even in the most ordinary 
details of every-day life, between the Chinese in the coast towns 
and cities and those in the sleepy interior of the country. There 
roads are non-existent; inns are, for the most part, revolting 
hovels ; bribery, corruption, moral degradation, infanticide, effete 
legislation, superstition in its worst aspects—all hold unlimited 
sway. Well may the most ardent reformer, Chinese or foreign, 
throw up his hands in despair. And yet in the eastern provinces, 
despite certain remarkable instances to the contrary, there is 
evidence upon every side of a breaking up of old traditions and of 
an influential progress in thought and action such as man, in 
Eastern or Western civilisation, has never conceived. 


II 


The railway systems of China offer perhaps the most direct 
evidence of this progress. The first railway line, a very small 
undertaking constructed under British auspices and running 
between Shanghai and Woosung, was formally opened to traffic 
on the 30th of June 1876, in face of the most determined 
opposition from the natives. This was exactly sixty-two years 
after Stephenson’s first locomotive came into actual use in 
England. The line was temporarily closed, and was then sold 
to the Chinese at cost price, by whom it was subsequently 
shipped off to Formosa. Incidentally it may be added that the 
Chinese erected a temple upon the site of the old Shanghai 
terminus as a peace-offering to the Goddess of Mercy. 

It was not until 1887, and consequent upon certain events 
in the Franco-Chinese War, that the necessity for railway trans- 
port was officially recognised. ‘The following year a track of 
eighty-one miles was opened in the vicinity of the capital, and 
China possessed her first real railway. 

The history of subsequent railway enterprise, of the rush 
for concessions and so forth, has been often related, and there 
is no need to enlarge upon the subject. There are now actually 
in operation in the empire 5400 miles of railways, while plans 
are ready for an additional 14,000 miles. The systems fall 
roughly under five headings, and of these the Shanghai-Nanking 
system is, if not the most important, of the greatest interest. 

This section, of 193 miles, serves what is perhaps the richest 
portion of the empire. Opened in March 1908, the line is 
the best laid and the most admirably equipped of all the Chinese 
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railways. Incidentally it is, so far as the writer is aware, the only 
system in the empire which publishes a balance-sheet. The 
passenger coaches would be a credit to any of our own larger 
companies, and it is a curious experience for the European 
traveller landing in Shanghai and proceeding up country to find 
himself being carried through uncivilised ( {) China in so luxurious 
@ manner, and served en route with excellent meals and wines. 

Unfortunately this system has hitherto been worked at a 
loss, or at least without profit. The initial cost works out at 
the large figure of 17,0001. per mile; the capital charge per unit 
of traffic is accounted too high ; and lastly, owing to the surround- 
ing country being intersected by a network of navigable water- 
ways, it has been found impossible to secure an adequate freight 
traffic. In this connexion an interesting project has recently been 
initiated, by which certain trains are stopped at various points 
between stations to pick up individual Chinese bringing in vege- 
table produce, etc., to market. The scheme, which has met with 
considerable favour and success, may seem trivial enough to 
Westerners, but it is at least another step in the right direction 
of giving the Chinese what they really want instead of what we 
consider that they ought to want. On the other hand, it may 
emphasise the predilection of the natives for regarding a railway 
track as an excellent footpath or wheelbarrow route, and the 
metals as a convenient pillow for nocturnal slumber. In fact, the 
habit of coolies sleeping upon the line has become a positive 
nuisance to engine-drivers. 

As an example of present-day Chinese workmanship the line 
of railway recently opened from Peking through the Nankou 
Pass to Kalgan may be cited. This was constructed and is 
supervised entirely by Chinese, the engines and rolling-stock 
being made locally. The embankment through the pass, eighty 
feet or so above the river, is in itself a triumph of engineering 
skill. 

Although the ultimate prospects of railway enterprise in 
China are bright, present progress is very slow. A great deal 
of opposition on the part of the countryfolk is still encountered, — 
especially on the Canton-Hankow line; financial conditions are 
most unsatisfactory, and although money is scarce there appears 
a decided aversion to negotiating any foreign loans. It would 
almost seem that China, even at this stage of her development, 
has not yet taken to heart the lessons which a record of lost 
opportunities should have taught her. Had the Imperial Govern- 
ment of fifty years ago given heed to wise counsel, China would 
to-day have been in possession of a network of effective railways. 
The vast mineral resources of the country would now be open 
to development, trade might well be flourishing, the frontiers 
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would be served by strategic lines. Instead of applying her 
own natural resources to the present-day needs of the nation 
China has, perforce, to resort to foreign loans. 

In concluding this necessarily brief synopsis of Chinese railway 
progress, reference may suitably be made to a work upon the 
subject recently published by M. Edouard de Laboulaye, and to 
the figures therein given of foreign capital already provided : 


British . ; p é ; . £16,660,000 
German . : . 7 ; * - 6,833,320 
French . ‘ : d 3 . - 5,600,000 
Franco-Belgian ; F : ‘ $ - 1,640,000 
po Ey oe ‘ : . ; 4 - 1,500,000 
MO 8 he Ss : aS. ‘ 267,280 

Total . : ‘ ‘ . £32,500,600 

Tit 


Up to the close of the nineteenth century education, as the 
term is understood in the West, did not exist in China outside 
the immediate neighbourhood of the mission schools. Such 
knowledge as was imparted was confined almost exclusively to 
the old Chinese classics. In 1905 an imperial edict was promul- 
gated initiating an entirely new and comprehensive system, 
not only providing for the founding of schools throughout the 
empire, but also defining the courses of studies to be adhered 
to. To-day the study of English is compulsory, and this 
language has been adopted as the official medium in all scientific 
and technical branches. Although it is not well wholly to rely 
upon Chinese official returns, some figures published last 
December by the Ministry of Education may be quoted. In 
1910 the number of schools in the empire, exclusive of those 
under the direction of foreign missionaries and private. indi- 
viduals, is given as 42,444, with 1,274,928 students. At the end 
of 1911 there was recorded an increase of 10,206 in the number 
of schools, and of 351,792 in that of the students. In comparison 
with the total population returns these figures may appear insig- 
nificant, but the period of working and other factors must be taken 
into account. Again, the number of independent establishments, 
such as those above mentioned, must be very great; they are, in 
many cases, most popular and claim a large attendance. Methods 
of teaching by correspondence have also been introduced in several 
of the largest institutions, and have proved thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn that this 
system was the most popular of any. Old habits and customs die 
hard in China, and from these and other motives, such as 
economy, many of the younger generation are content to pursue 
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their studies at home as their fathers and grandfathers did 
before them. The writer understands that representations have 
already been made to the Minister of Education with a view 
to securing for these home students the same privileges in 
the conferment of degrees as those enjoyed by men in the 
Government schools. 

For the last ten years it has been the policy of the Imperial 
and of the more progressive provincial Governments to send 
abroad numbers of young students between the ages of sixteen 
and nineteen for an education upon Western lines. In Sep- 
tember 1911 the Government resolved upon an extension of this 
policy, and it was decided, by way of an experiment, to select 
from the various provinces a number of younger boys, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, and send them to Europe 
and America for a period of fourteen years. They are there 
to pass through every grade of education necessary for the pro- 
fessions to which they intend to devote themselves. This experi- 
ment will naturally be watched with the closest interest, and 
one can hardly doubt that, in view of the beneficial results which 
have already been achieved by means of the former more 
restricted policy, the outcome of the new departure should prove 
even more startling than was anticipated from the arrival in 
England of J. M. Barrie’s Scotsman ‘ with a 3001. education.’ 

It will thus be inferred that there exists a strong general 
tendency towards the adoption of up-to-date Western methods 
in the system of education. Indeed, the volte face which has 
so suddenly been effected by the decree that only those men 
who had received a modern, as distinct from the ancient classic, 
education would be eligible for educational posts is as remarkable 
in its way as the immediate suppression of opium by a stroke 
of the Vermilion Pencil.* It is also worthy of note that the 
Chinese have now for the most part abandoned their former 
policy of acquiring a second-hand Western education from the 
Japanese, and appear to have decided that it is more advan- 
tageous to pursue their studies in Europe and America. 

A digression on behalf of the much maligned foreign mis- 
sionary may at this point be permissible. With the ‘ religion’ 
aspect of the question we are not at present concerned, but the 
writer suggests that the secular and educational side of the work 
has not hitherto received the recognition which should be accorded. 

While it is unfortunately the case that a number of men and 
women who are thoroughly unsuitable and unqualified do go 


* With the rescission of this edict consequent upon the removal of the Manchu 
dynasty it must with regret be recorded that poppy-growing is now once more 
upon the increase. The extraordinary situation which has now arisen is dealt 
with at length in The Times of the 3rd of June. 
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out to China as missionaries—the old principle of the youngest 
son of the family taking holy orders, or the failures at home 
being good enough for missionaries—still the educational work 
which is carried on by foreigners in the far interior is on the 
whole worthy of high praise. These men and women live under 
the most difficult conditions in isolated towns and villages, 
perhaps hundreds of miles distant from their nearest European 
neighbours, knowing that at any moment they may be the objects 
of a fanatical anti-foreign rising and suffer the most hideous 
tortures, with death as a merciful release. 

Despite these facts they gallantly move forward along the 
line of progress, working for and with their little communities, 
converting perhaps, but teaching always. As a medium of 
popular education in China the missionary has proved invaluable. 
The people do not care a snap of the fingers about his religion, 
but they do desire to learn. And if they cannot penetrate the 
secrets of Western civilisation and its power by any other means, 
they are quite prepared to listen to an exposition of the 
foreigner’s religious doctrines and be converted—for the 
necessary period. 

But modern education in China under the new conditions 
has, unfortunately, its unsatisfactory side. To anyone who 
possesses but a slight experience of Chinese official methods it 
will be a matter of no surprise to learn that in the purely native 
institutions the administration is too frequently notoriously lax— 
to use no stronger term. We are continually confronted with 
instances of men wholly unsuitable for the posts being appointed 
to the higher offices ; and the iniquitous system of ‘ squeeze’ is as 
potent as in every other Government office. 

While such criticism must be levelled at the administrative 
side, the condition of affairs when we turn to the students must 
seem to a foreigner almost incomprehensible; were the matter 
not so serious it would be ludicrous. In a word discipline is 
for the most part non-existent, and the teaching staffs appear 
to prosecute their duties entirely in accordance with the whims 
and fancies of their pupils. Going ‘on strike’ has been reduced 
to a fine art in many a Chinese school, and it has recently been 
asserted that during the last two years every school in Shantung, 
to name one province only, has been in that happy condition 
at least once. An authority on Chinese questions, writing in 
The National Review (Shanghai), gives an amusing description 
of the troubles of a schoolmaster in a native school. 


The student [he says] lays down the law himself as to what he wants 
to learn and how it is to be taught. Having known nothing of discipline 
from his birth upward, he cannot be expected to develop it in college. If, 
therefore, his lecturers do not please him they can be boycotted. If he is 
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not prepared for his examination, the examination must be postponed. 
If the questions are too hard two alternatives confront the unlucky 
examiner: he may withdraw them and issue easier, or he may ‘ lower 
the standard required for a pass.’ 


The students appear also to take a great deal more interest in 
politics than in their studies, and if interfered with simply refuse 
to attend school. 

It is a curious condition of affairs, but there is no adequate 
reason to consider it as other than transitory, despite the present 
serious situation and the gloomy reports which just now are 
coming to hand from Peking and other centres. So much has 
already been effected in the course of the last six years towards 
the establishment of a sure foundation for a national educational 
system that if only the existing defects be properly appreciated 
adequate reform will surely follow. Indeed there is already 
evidence, from the report published by the Minister of Education 
four months ago, that many of these evils have been recognised. 
But in this, as in every other Department, the real crisis is 
probably primarily due to the financial deadlock. Once this is 
obviated it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, under the guid- 
ance of the Central Educational Conference which will be convened 
almost immediately, strenuous efforts will be made to pursue a 
policy of closer adherence to Western methods and models than 
has hitherto obtained. 

IV 

From the subject of education one naturally turns to that 
of books. Speaking generally—a most fatal habit where the 
Chinese are concerned—it may be said that up to the present 
the greatest demand for translations of European books has been 
in the direction of works of science and technology—‘ utility ’ 
books, as the class may conveniently be termed. Literature and art 
will follow, but just now the progressive Chinese are for the 
most part concerned with the theories and principles of Western 
dynamics—the secrets of physical as opposed to moral forces. 
As remarked above, English has been adopted as the official 
language in science and technology, and it will thus be apparent 
that as time goes on there will be less and less demand for 
translations. 

A glance through the catalogue of works issued by one of 
the largest publishing firms in China affords interesting reading. 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., with head offices in Shanghai, 
employs some 1500 workpeople and is run upon the most up- 
to-date of Western methods. The undertaking should prove 
the envy of many a large firm in this country. A sound system 
of profit-sharing,’ schools for the children, healthy surroundings 

2 In 1910 the profits amounted to 25 per cent. 
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and sanitary conditions—all are represented. This firm deals 
with a considerable amount of Government printing and news- 
paper work, but its principal output is concerned with text- 
books of every kind. These are printed in Chinese or in English 
with Chinese explanatory notes, and the demand is astonishing. 

The catalogue includes works by Shakespeare, Scott, Charles 
Lamb, R. L. Stevenson, Dickens, and other well-known authors. 
One of the most popular books is, appropriately enough, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, with works by Darwin, Rousseau, and 
Huxley close behind. The writer recalls the fact that one of 
his Chinese teachers often quoted passages from Chaucer, and 
one day shamed him into purchasing a copy of Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son, since the Chinese knew far more 
about them than his English pupil. Pepys’s Diary was another 
favourite classic of this particular Chinese. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the prices of these reprints range from 8d. 
to 3s. 4d.; also that the translations must be thoroughly good 
and scholarly, or the Chinese will have none of them. 

A certain well-known and esteemed writer upon Chinese 
subjects has given it as his opinion that the present renaissance 
of learning is comparable only to the great revival in Europe 
which followed the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Even 
in the far interior, where foreign influence has not yet pene- 
trated, there is frequently to be found evidence of a keen desire 
for this new knowledge. The writer recently observed a pathetic 
little notice affixed to a ramshackle schoolhouse in a country 
village ; the inscription ran, ‘ English tote from A to G.’ The 
Chinese language, of course, possesses no alphabet such as ours, 
and the mastery of so many as seven English letters was 
evidently to be regarded with great pride. 


Vv 

And if China owes so much of her material progress to the 
lessons which the West has taught her, the question may well 
arise whether she has not the right to make further demands 
in regard to her future relationship with the peoples of the 
West. 

For many years the foreigner has landed in China in ever 
increasing numbers, seeking a mart for his wares, anxious to 
share in the rich harvest of profits which is, he is assured, 
waiting to be gathered in. The present crisis has only served 
to strengthen his assurance. To-day, amongst all classes in 
Great Britain, the watchword is ‘China.’ Engineers, army 
officers, merchants, doctors, artisans and labourers, skilled and 
otherwise—all turn their eyes to the Far East. ‘The country 
of the future,’ they cry ; ‘ that is where the money is to be made.’ 
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Yes, it is true. China is the country of the future—for the 
Chinese, not for the foreigner. The day of the latter is passing, 
if indeed it has not already passed. 

Lest so sweeping a statement be misunderstood, it will be 
advisable to devote some little attention to existing conditions 
and probable eventualities so far as the foreigner is affected. 
At the present moment the internal affairs of the empire are 
in a state of chaos; and it must be remembered, too, that apart 
from the actual armed revolution, with its disastrous effects upon 
trade and other activities,’ several of the great provinces have 
been experiencing all the horrors of one of the ghastliest famines 
which China has ever known. The distress has been rendered 
all the more acute owing to the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment. In April it was estimated that in North Kiangsu alone 
there were 800,000 people facing death by starvation, and that 
only about 10 per cent. of the suffering throughout the famine- 
stricken districts was being relieved. 

It will readily be seen that any process of social and economic 
recovery must necessarily be extremely slow, and that the present 
is hardly the time for foreigners upon their own initiative to 
embark upon doubtful enterprises in the Far East. The day 
of the foreigner is passing, passing in so far as the mere potential 
acquisition of wealth, the concession of indeterminate rights, and 
the exploitation for his own ends of territory and people are 
concerned. And this assertion is made despite the reiterated 
statements of pessimists, in tae Press and elsewhere, that China 
is now no more than a carcase around which the vultures are 
gathering. But there is need, and will be for many years to come, 
of men who are experts, not amateurs, in certain lines of work, 
and are prepared loyally to work with the Chinese, having ever in 
view the great future which lies before that nation. The recogni- 
tion of this need, too, is fully shown by the nature of the speech 
delivered by the President Yuan Shih-kai to the Advisory Council 
in May last; by the recent appointment of Dr. G. E. Morrison as 
Political Adviser to the Government; and by the suggested 
appointments of Sir Francis Piggott and Professor J. W. Jenks, 
of Cornell University, in similar advisory capacities. 

But while expert foreign assistance is needed, China has 
already acquired and utilised to good purpose an extensive know- 
ledge of modern science and art. And this is a factor which 
is apt to be overlooked. An instance of such practical application 

3 The Yangtze Ports Trade Statistics of 1911 show a decrease upor: the 
previous year of approximately forty million taeis, due almost entirely to the 
Revolution, famine, and plague. Latest advices, however, from Hankow indi- 
cate a welcome resilience; that the rice harvest throughout the Yangtze Valley 


is abundant and that other crops give excellent promise, sufficient ‘to com- 
pensate for the losses inflicted by the recent stagnation of trade.’ 
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will be found in the construction of the Peking-Kalgan Railway 
referred to earlier in this article. Another may be found in 
the reorganisation of the Yun-nanese Army. This province 
will, in a very few years, be able to place in the field a force 
of 30,000 men—an army which, in discipline, in training, in 
equipment, and in war material will challenge comparison with 
that of any other nation in the world. The officers have studied 
the arts of war and organisation in the best schools of Europe ; 
the men, one and all, are imbued with that spirit of imperialism 
and implicit trust in their country’s-future which renders an 
army invincible. 

If China has not for the moment acquired the right to a 
further demand upon the peoples of the West, the day is close 
at hand when: she will not only demand but be in a position 
peaceably to enforce acceptance. And that demand will be for 
comity in the Council of the Nations. To-day she seeks but 
one little thing ; one little gift, so easy to bestow and yet of such 
value—sympathy ; and we should be proud in the realisation that 
it is to Great Britain more than to any other nation that China 
looks for its bestowal. And in this connexion two telegraphic 
despatches transmitted to Peking by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government at the close of last year would appear to deserve a 
wider publicity than they have yet received, for they undoubtedly 
in no small measure favourably affected the negotiations then 
pending : 

From Sir Edward Grey to Sir John Jordan. 
November 15th, 1911. 

We have conceived very friendly feelings and respect for Yuan Shih-kai. 
We should wish to see a Government sufficiently strong to deal impartially 
with foreign countries, and to maintain internal order and favourable 
conditions for the progress of trade, established in China as a consequence 
of the revolution. Such a Government would receive all the diplomatic 


support which we could give it. 
December 26th, 1911. 


We desire to see a strong and united China under whatever form of 
Government the Chinese people wish. 


Expressions of sympathy such as these are naturally highly 
valued, but Great Britain is a long way from China, and the 
Chinese from the nature of things desire some more practical and 
immediate token of understanding. To refer to one point only. 
It is the deplorable fact that no sooner does the Britisher or the 
German, or any other national, set foot in China than he is 
inclined to assume all the haughtiness and proud bearing of a 
feudal over-lord—a supreme being, as it were, looking down with 
majestic tolerance upon a world of Lilliputians. 

But in China the exercise of force majeure is out of place. 
The British can win the respect of the natives, as indeed British 
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merchants have ever done all the world over, by fair and just 
business dealings. But in ordinary every-day intercourse, in the 
street and in public generally, the contempt with which the 
foreigner so frequently treats the native is intolerable, and is 
very justly resented by the latter. It is a most commonplace 
incident for a foreigner in the Shanghai street to push a respect- 
able Chinese off the pavement into the road, simply because the 
former will not trouble to walk a yard out of his way. And this 
in a settlement where Chinese and Europeans live side by side. 
It would be interesting to note the result if a foreigner adopted 
the same tactics in a town in the interior. 

It may be urged that the Chinese have only themselves to 
blame for such treatment; that the foreigner has vivid recollec- 
tions of past excesses, fanatical outbreaks, unspeakable tortures. 
The other side of the question is conveniently forgotten. It was 
Europe, or America, and not China, who was primarily the 
aggressor. And as for Western civilisation, how few are the 
generations which link us with the Holy Inquisition of Spain, 
the barbarism of thumbscrew and rack, the ‘little-ease’ and 
other ingenuities of the Star Chamber. 

Germany owes no little of her commercial success in China 
not merely to a nice appreciation of Chinese requirements, but 
also to a friendly intercourse with the Chinese outside business 
hours. The Britisher prefers his club and his sports, and he 
loses trade in consequence. But the Germans as a nation are 
distinctly unpopular with the Chinese; the British merchant is 
always liked. If, therefore, from no other motive than that of 
patriotism it would seem desirable for us to adopt less insular 
methods and evince a genuine desire to meet our Chinese 
neighbours half-way. 

It is unnecessary at this stage to emphasise the now univer- 
sally recognised axiom that the future of the Chinese Empire 
is the concern of every great nation to-day. Modern civilisation 
is thrusting upon that people of four hundred million souls not 
only those marvels of modern science and luxury which are part 
of our everyday life, but also the most terrible weapons of destruc- 
tion that the brain of man can devise. Modern civilisation— 
Christianity if you will—has yet by precept and example to 
inculcate upon this Eastern nation, which in thought is as the 
Poles asunder from the West, those doctrines of forbearance 
by the observance of which alone can China achieve greatness. 


A. CORBETT-SMITH. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF JAPAN 


THE Emperor Motsu Hiro, who died on the 30th of July last, 
was the 12lst sovereign of Japan in a direct line from the 
Emperor Jimmu, who founded the Empire in the year 660 B.c. 
It was not till a thousand years later that the annals of Japan 
began to be worthy of the name of history, but from the time they 
did so the same family has reigned in unbroken succession, and 
it is therefore, beyond all cavil, the oldest reigning family in the 
world. The late Emperor was the only son of the Emperor 
Komei, who died on the 3rd of February 1867, after a reign of 
twenty years. He was born at Kioto on the 3rd of November 
1852, nominated Prince Imperial eight years later, and in the 
fifteenth year of his age succeeded his father on the throne. His 
reign extended over forty-five years, and the changes which it 
witnessed in the country he governed may, both in their rapidity 
and vitality, be said to be unique in the history of the world. 

At his accession Japan was in the throes of a revolution—a 
revolution which is often described in Europe as bloodless, but 
which was so far from being so that it was only finally accom- 
plished after nearly ten years of bitter civil war; one incident in 
which was a fiercely-fought battle at the palace gates, when the 
late Emperor within them was a child of twelve years. The 
national civilisation, high and cultured as it was, was still that 
of the Middle Ages. The people were ignorant of all the elements 
of modern European science. The peasants, artisans, and traders 
were practically serfs, rigorously excluded from all share in 
political administration, and mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for a privileged aristocratic class, numbering one-fifteenth 
of the whole population, whose members lived in ease and luxury 
on the means that were wrung from the toiling masses. All, both 
aristocrats and plebeians, were bound with the fetters of an iron 
system of feudalism, the aggregate burthens of which, though 
they never included wardship, marriage, or seignorial rights, were 
no less onerous than those of our own ancestors under the Planta- 
genets. There was neither peace nor good order in society. 
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There were no uniform systems of law or currency. There was 
neither a national army nor a navy. There was no imperial 
revenue. After three centuries of rigid isolation treaty relations 
had just been cemented with some of the Great Powers of the 
world, but the ministers of the Government were wholly ignorant 
of the principles of international law or comity. A large and in- 
fluential section of the dominant class was bitterly opposed to 
foreign intercourse of any kind, and was clamouring for the 
annulment of the treaties and the forcible expulsion of the Euro- 
peans who, under these treaties, had already taken up their 
residence in Japan. The flames of civil war were still burning, 
and the hereditary antagonisms of the great nobles and their 
followers rendered any common action for the national welfare 
impossible. Bankrupt in finance, impotent for defence, equally 
destitute of any consciousness of political rights and of all 
capacity for industrial organisation, disunited, saturated with the 
most narrow conservatism and the arrogant pride that springs 
from it, ignorant of all the achievements of modern science, no 
nation seemed to have a more unpromising future thin did the 
ancient Empire of Japan when the Empéror, who has just died, 
came to the throne. We need not describe Japan as it is now. 
The change which took place in the brief space of one reign, from 
a negligible Asiatic principality into a Great Power of the world, 
might be compared to the transformation of England during the 
Wars of the Roses into the United Kingdom of the present day. 

The Revolution, which was the herald of this change, is more 
vorrectly described as the Restoration than by the term which is 
usually applied to it, as its culmination was a reversion to an 
old order of affairs, which had been in abeyance for centuries, 
rather than the establishment of an entirely new system. The 
Shogunate in Japan was founded at fhe close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Prior to it the political constitution was a pure monarchy, 
of which the Emperor was the executive head. In the twelfth 
century the first Shogun, Yoritomo, succeeded in establishing a 
military dictatorship, and, though it was an inherent principle 
of the constitution that all the land in the Empire was the 
property of the Emperor, Yoritomo used his power to distribute 
it among his own followers on the basis of a feudal tenure, the 
feudatories who were thus created looking on the Shogun as 
their suzerain rather than on the sovereign who was their legiti- 
mate lord. The system thus originated was, four hundred years 
later, perfected, from the point of view of the interests of the 
usurpers, by Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty of 
the Shoguns, and the Shogunate continued to be vested in his 
descendants until the year 1868. All the land in Japan was 
parcelled among feudal chiefs (Daimio), who rendered either a 
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willing or compulsory fealty to the Shogun, but exercised an 
almost sovereign autonomy in their own fiefs, and could all 
command the unquestioning devotion of an army of retainers 
(Samurai), more or less numerous according to their wealth, a 
devotion which in its obligations far exceeded that of the clans- 
men of the Highlands of Scotland to their chiefs. 

There were in all 292 of these feudatories, eighteen of whom 
were of the first rank, holding fiefs each of which covered an 
entire province. So well had the system been organised by 
Iyeyasu, so complete were the safeguards which he devised to 
secure the fealty or subservience of the feudatories to his own 
family, that throughout its duration, extending over 260 years, 
the Empire enjoyed profound peace, and the overlordship of the 
Tokugawas was unquestioned. They held in their hands the 
whole power of the Empire to a greater extent than did the 
Mayors of the Palace under the later Merwing Kings of France ; 
while the true and legitimate ruler, the Emperor, was cloistered 
in his palace at Kioto, his name and dignity still revered and 
worshipped by all his people, himself still recognised as the 
theoretical fount of all honour and legal authority, but a mere 
fiction as far as regarded the exercise of any administrative 
functions within his own dominions. 

Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century many of 
the great feudatories were fretting against the intolerable burthens 
imposed on them by the Shogun, and the Emperor Komei was 
no willing fainéant. But nothing could be done. No Daimio 
could venture to oppose the Shogun single-handed. No combina- 
tion was possible, either among the Daimio themselves or 
between the Daimio and the Imperial Court, for one of Iyeyasu’s 
injunctions was that no Daimio should visit Kioto or address the 
Emperor, save through the Shogun, and the Daimio were divided 
among themselves by hereditary clan-antagonisms. When, how- 
ever, foreigners appeared on the shores of Japan and demanded 
the right of entry, the whole position of affairs at once changed. 
The Shogun, all-powerful over his own countrymen, was helpless 
against the modern guns and ships of the foreigners. He had 
to yield to their demands, to render himself by doing so still 
more odious in the eyes of both the rigidly conservative Court 
and the equally conservative feudatories, and to be branded by 
both as a traitor to the divine traditions of his country. The 
party cry of ‘Sonno Joi’—honour the Emperor and expel the 
foreigner—was raised throughout the land, and with that watch- 
word civil war broke out. The Shogun was conquered, and his 
authority came to an end. 

The fall of the Shogunate involved as an inevitable corollary 
the end of the feudal system. It was from the Shogun, as their 
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feudal superior, that the feudatories held their fiefs ; their over- 
lord was gone, and with him had vanished their legal rights. 
Four of the greatest among those of the first rank, Satsuma, 
Choshiu, Tosa, and Bizen, took the lead, and recognising 
not only that the titles to their lands had gone, but that 
while Japan continued to be divided into a number of independent 
fiefs, as it had been, no central government could be formed 
strong enough either to insure its own stability or the national 
safety from foreign aggression, surrendered their fiefs to the 
Emperor, and where these four led all others had perforce to 
follow. This occurred in March 1869, but it was not till two 
years later that the surrender was made complete. The continued 
administration of their old fiefs was at first left in the hands of 
the former feudatories, where they acted as governors in the name 
of the Emperor; no longer arbitrary and irresponsible rulers, 
but servants of the State, bound by the laws and instructions 
which emanated from the Emperor, and administering their 
revenues and governments in his name. This was the furthest 
reform on which the new Government could venture while still 
in its infancy, but while this reform nominally abolished feudal- 
ism it left some of its evils intact, and all local power and 
influence continued to be vested in the hands by which they had 
been indepehdently exercised for nearly three centuries. 

A further step was necessary to ensure the entire abolition 
of the time-honoured local autonomy and the effectual consolida- 
tion of the governing power in the hands of one central authority, 
and in 1871, when the new Government was firmly established, 
this step was taken. On the 29th of August 1871 an Imperial 
decree was issued, under which the ex-feudatories were removed 
from their posts as governors and ordered thenceforth to take 
up their residences in the capital, their fiefs absorbed into the 
provinces in which they lay and their entire administration 
vested in officials, with no local ties, appointed by the central 
Government. All their domains thus once more became, as 
they had been prior to the first Shogunate, the actual and un- 
questioned property of the Emperor ; all their revenues were paid 
direct into his treasury, and the ex-feudatories were reduced to 
the position of private gentlemen, retaining some portion of their 
former wealth, but bereft of their armies of devoted retainers 
and of their governing power. With this step the revolution was 
completed. The Emperor was restored to the position of his 
remote ancestors, sovereign lord of all his people, whose loyalty 
and fidelity became due to him alone, and the real as well as 
the nominal source of all law. 

At a time when it is possible that the nationalisation of the 
land and the single tax may become a question of practical politics 
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in the United Kingdom, this momentous step which was taken by 
the Government of Japan might well be studied with some 
interest. Opponents of these measures in Great Britain claim 
that nothing definite can be estimated of their results, because 
no nation has ever tried them, but in Japan, the land which was 
for centuries, as it is now in England, in the possession of 
private owners, was successfully nationalised without crying 
injustice, and until the great increase of national expenditure 
which followed the China war of 1894, the national revenue was 
mainly derived from the tax on land. 

Before his accession the Emperor had never stirred beyond 
the walls of his father’s palace, and within it he had been subject 
to the conservative influences of his father and the majority of 
his courtiers. The expulsion of ‘the ugly barbarians’ from the 
sacred shores of Japan was one of the most cherished of their 
principles, and it might have sunk deeply into the heart of the 
young Prince while still under his haughty and unbending 
father’s influence. But all the courtiers were fortunately not 
entirely blind to the times. There were some who saw that the 
hope of Japan maintaining her old seclusion was gone for ever, 
and among these was the court noble (Kuge) Iwakura, who acted 
as the youth’s tutor, and who subsequently became his second 
minister of State. By him the youthful Emperor was induced 
to assent to the more liberal ideas which began to find strong 
advocates in the nation, and when the Government, which had 
come into power with the avowed object of expelling the 
foreigners, had gained its first firm foothold, its former platform 
was at once unreservedly disclaimed. An Imperial decree, under 
the Emperor’s sign-manual, appeared, which proclaimed that 
‘the policy of seclusion was abandoned, and that henceforth 
international intercourse, upon the basis of international rules, 
should be opened.’ Wonder quickly followed on wonder. The 
Daimio, who had freely spent their treasure, and the Samurai, 
who had poured out their blood like water to efface the stain 
of barbarian presence from their beloved country, had scarcely 
time to realise the full significance of this decree, when it was 
further announced that the new Emperor, the direct descendant 
of the Gods of Heaven who had created Japan and all the world, 
himself a demi-god, unapproachable, sacred from the eyes even 
of his own courtiers, was about to admit the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Treaty Powers into his presence with no inter- 
vening screen to guard his sacred person from the profanation of 
their gaze; to receive them, not humbly on their knees with 
foreheads touching the ground, as even the great Lord, the 
Shogun, with all his might and semi-majesty, had been wont to 


approach him on the rare occasions on which he was admitted 
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into his presence, but standing erect with eyes fearlessly turned 
upon him. 

The audience took place on the 26th of March 1868. Kioto 
had been visited by Europeans before. Xavier and many of his 
followers had even openly preached there in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the Dutch traders of Desima had frequently passed 
through it while on their annual missions to the Shogun’s court 
at Yedo; but the missionaries’ visits took place before the days 
of enforced isolation, when Japan was not only willing but eager 
to cultivate foreign intercourse, while the Dutch passed through 
the city closely guarded, almost as prisoners. Now the foreigners 
came in triumphant show. Sir Harry Parkes, the British 
Minister, wais escorted by the mounted guard of his own Legation 
—all ex-London policemen, but drilled as cavalry, and gay with 
lances and bright pennons and uniforms that resembled those of 
the Carabineers—and by a large detachment of the 9th Regiment 
of the line (now the Norfolks), which was then in the garrison 
that was maintained by Great Britain at Yokohama. The fact 
that no less than three medical officers accompanied the proces- 
sion proved that it was not organised entirely for display, and the 
services of the medical officers were soon required. Long before 
the procession reached the palace it was suddenly attacked by 
a band of fanatics, maddened at seeing the sacred city desecrated, 
two of whom ran down the whole line, slashing with their terrible 
swords at every member of the cortége that was within their 
reach; and in a time so short that it might be measured by 
seconds ten men were severely wounded before the assailants 
were killed or arrested, one of, them just as he had reached 
striking distance of the Minister. The incident was not without 
good results. It gave the young Emperor the opportunity 
of personally expressing his regret at its occurrence which, boy 
as he was, for the first time facing the strangers from beyond 
the seas and with a mind perhaps full of curiosity, he did with 
calmness and intelligence; and also of publicly proclaiming to 
all his subjects his disapproval of such acts. Before this, many 
unoffending Europeans had been brutally murdered by patriots, 
who thought that in cutting down a foreigner they were serving 
their Gods, their Emperor, and their country. It is one of the 
many object-lessons that have been afforded of the whole- 
hearted obedience which all Japanese render to the expressed 
will of their Emperor that, from that day, such outrages entirely 
ceased. A few more Europeans were, it is true, destined to die 
by the hands of Japanese murderers, but in no subsequent case 
were the latter actuated solely by the political or religious motives 
in which their predecessors had gloried. 

The foreign policy of the young Emperor had now been 
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clearly indicated. His domestic policy remained to be declared, 
and the first step was to show that, not only as towards 
foreigners, but towards the nation, there was in future to be a 
complete change in the court life. The Emperor had already 
seen the Foreign Ministers. He was now for the first time to 
see his own people, and what lay beyond his palace walls. He 
proceeded to Osaka from Kioto, and there from the shore reviewed 
the beginning of the Japanese fleet. It was a very humble 
beginning, and gave little promise of a great naval future. There 
were but six ships, all converted merchant steamers, not one of 
which exceeded 1000 tons or 300 horse-power, and not a single 
one was owned by the Imperial Government, all being tae 
property of one or other of the still unmediatised feudatories. 
He saw the sea for the first time, the green fields, in which the 
peasants laboured, at the season of the year in which in Japan 
all nature assumes its fairest and brightest aspect, and the 
thronged streets of a great commercial city. Then the more 
serious aspect of his domestic politics was faced. 

All the feudatories were summoned to Kioto, and in their 
presence, and in that of all the Kuge, assembled in solemn con- 
clave in the Palace—the death scene, as it may be termed, of 
Old Japan—the Emperor took what is called the Charter Oath 
of Five Articles : 

1. The practice of discussion and debate shall be universally adopted 
and all measures shall be decided by public opinion. 

2. High and low shall be of one mind, and social order shall thereby be 
perfectly maintained. 

3. The civil and military powers shall be concentrated in a single whole ; 
the rights of all classes shall be assured and the national mind completely 
satisfied. 

4. The uncivilised customs of antiquity shall be broken through and the 
great principles of impartiality and justice, coexisting with Heaven and 
Earth, shall be taken as the basis of action. 

5. Intellect and learning shall be sought for throughout the world in 
order to establish firmly the foundations of the Empire. 


The programme thus outlined was an ambitious one: to 
unite by progressive reforms the people hitherto rigidly divided 
by caste and by local antagonisms into one harmonious whole ; 
to emancipate the mass from political serfdom and equip them 
with fully-developed ideas which would enable them to take an 
active share in public and political life; to impose on the 
aristocrats, who had hitherto consumed in idleness one-third of 
the wealth of the nation, the obligation of working for themselves 
and their country; to acquire a complete knowledge of all the 
science of the West; and to render the Empire the equal in 
strength and civilisation of the most advanced Power of the 
world. 
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For over eleven centuries Kioto had been the capital. There 
all the Emperors had permanently resided, never stirring beyond 
its limits, and in its sacred grounds they were buried. It had, 
however, throughout the greater part of this period, been entirely 
disassociated from Government administration, and during the 
last three centuries the people had learned to look upon Yedo, the 
capital of the Shoguns, which far exceeded the more ancient and 
venerated city both in wealth and population, as the sole seat 
of executive authority. It was decided that it should be made 
the seat of the new Government—that its name should be 
changed to Tokio (Eastern capital) so that it should harmonise 
with that of Kioto, which was usually spoken of as Saikio 
(Western capital) ;—and on the 29th of October 1868 the Emperor 
started for his new capital. His journey—little over 300 miles— 
occupied twenty-eight days, though it was made with less pomp 
than had attended his previous visit to Osaka. Then his train 
was said to number fully 10,000 courtiers and guards. Less than 
one-fifth of this number now attended him. As the procession 
passed through the town of Kanagawa it was witnessed by many 
of the European residents of Yokohama. They had been pre- 
viously warned that they were not to compliment the Emperor 
with cheers, and the most impressive element in the eyes of 
Europeans of the reception of their sovereign by his people was 
the profound silence which characterised it. As the procession 
approached, all the Japanese, who lined the road in deep serried 
ranks, fell on their knees; and when, at last, the sacred and 
gorgeous Hooren—the phoenix Imperial car—appeared, and was 
closely followed by the norimono (palanquin) of plain white wood, 
decorated only with a golden chrysanthemum on a black 
lacquered roof, in which the Emperor rode, all heads were bent 
to the ground. ‘ All seemed to hold their breath for very awe 
as the mysterious Presence, on whom few are privileged to look 
and live, was passing slowly by.’ The profound silence was only 
broken by the triple clapping of the palms of the hands with 
which all prayers are prefaced, and by which all the reverence 
that was due to the Heavenly Gods was rendered to the Emperor, 
the vicegerent of the Gods on earth. As on his visit to Osaka 
the Emperor was still hidden behind bamboo blinds, from within 
which he could see without being seen, and lines of courtiers, 
all clad in the stately robes of Old Japan, walked with slow and 
solemn step on both sides of his palanquin. It was yet too early, 
the transition would have been too abrupt, to expose to the 
popular gaze the sacred being who had previously ever been 
shrouded in divine obscurity from every human eye. Within 
less than three years from that day the writer repeatedly saw 
him driving through the streets of Tokio in an open European 
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carriage, escorted only by a score of Lancers. in European uni- 
forms, and on all these occasions the people were ordered before- 
hand not to let the Emperor’s passing interfere with their daily 
avocations, and the prostrations had then become things of the 
past. 

Twenty-five years afterwards, he made another formal entry 
into Tokio. It was on the conclusion of the China War. He 
came by rail, and outside the station and all along the streets 
to the palace the people were gathered in dense closely-packed 
masses to bid him welcome. When he appeared, all at first 
preserved the reverential silence that was the old usage. But it 
was only for a few moments. Customs had still further changed, 
and the silence was quickly broken by a roar of loud and fervent 
cheers, ‘ Tenno Heika Banzai! ’—‘ Long live His Majesty the 
Emperor ! ’—which continued throughout the entire route to the 
palace, while hands, no longer joined in prayer, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs with all the demonstrative enthusiasm of a London 
crowd; 

His first stay in Tokio was short, but it was marked by another 
reception of the Foreign Diplomatists, and by his first embarka- 
tion on the sea. At Osaka he reviewed the fieet from the shore. 
Now he embarked on board one of his ships and cruised round 
the Gulf of Tokio, a step which involved not only another inno- 
vation of all precedent, but a shock to native superstition. No 
fears of its possible results were realised, and it was known 
thenceforth that. the Emperor would in future visit all his 
dominions, and use either land or sea for his progresses. On the 
20th of January he started on his return to Kioto. The object 
of the return was twofold : first to celebrate the third anniversary 
according to Japanese reckoning of his father’s death—a solemn 
obligation on Japanese sons of all classes in life; and secondly, 
when the first period of deep mourning was over, his own 
marriage. The lady chosen to share his throne was Haruko, the 
third daughter of the head of the Ichijo branch of the Fujiwara 
family, one of the five branches into which this illustrious family 
was divided in the thirteenth century, the family from which 
Imperial consorts, when not themselves of direct Imperial 
lineage, had invariably been chosen throughout all history. The 
marriage was celebrated in the Palace on the 9th of March 1869, 
and though the Empress has not become the mother of any of 
the Emperor’s surviving children, it has been fortunate in all 
other respects. 

It may here be explained that, while in Japan there has 
always been one Empress (Kogo), the transcendent importance of 
preserving the direct Imperial line unbroken has imposed on the 
Emperor the duty of taking also morganatic wives (Jugo) 7 whose 
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sons succeeded to the throne in default of male issue by the 
Empress. Their number was originally limited to twelve, but in 
the later reigns of the dynasty this number was seldom ap- 
proached. In the case of the late Emperor the number was 
four, and as the new constitution provides for the succession from 
collateral branches of the Imperial family in default of male issue 
in the direct line, the practice is now at an end, and in the reign 
which has just begun the legitimate Empress will be the only 
lady to share her husband’s couch. The last statement may 
provoke a smile on the part of those who, in ignorance of the 
rigid limitations of the Japanese Court, may estimate its morality 
on the basis of that which, it cannot be denied, prevails among 
the majority of Japanese men, from whom conjugal fidelity is not 
expected either by their wives or by society. But it may be taken 
as the fact. No Japanese Emperor has ever been permitted to 
roam at freedom among the ladies of his Court in the fashion 
of our own Stuart or early Hanoverian sovereigns. The Jugo 
were chosen from among ladies of families little, if at all, inferior 
in rank and lineage to the Empress herself, and in making the 
choice the considerations that were kept in view were mainly 
physical, sound family records and sound constitutions in the 
ladies themselves. They were not intended to be ministresses to 
passion but to be the bearers of healthy children. They lived and 
occupied a definite and recognised position at Court, and though 
in the last reign they never appeared at public functions, homage 
was paid to them down to the Restoration, even by the Shogun, 
only second to that which was rendered to the Empress. They 
were always ladies as honoured in their lives as they were honour- 
able in their lineage, and their children by a legal fiction became 
at once the children of the Empress. Both the late and the present 
Emperors were the sons of Jugo. The mother of the first was 
the Lady Nakayama, and of the second the Lady Yanagiwara, 
both daughters of cadet branches of the Fujiwara family, tracing 
their descent direct from the same remote ancestor as did the 
Empress. 

The Emperor returned to Tokio in May 1869, and six months 
later was followed by the Empress, and Tokio was thenceforward 
the permanent home of both. The Emperor in subsequent 
years made frequent Imperial progresses throughout his 
dominions, and during nearly the whole of the China War he 
resided at Hiroshima, presiding there in person over the head- 
quarters of the general staff. But except when duty called him 
he never showed the least desire to absent himself from his 
capital, and neither the extreme heat of summer nor the piercing 
cold of winter, to both of which Tokio is eminently liable, 
tempted him to seek climatic relief either in the cool hill resorts 
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or in the sunny spas, mild and genial in the severest winters, 
which are so abundant in Japan. A palace of Imperial splendour, 
rich in all the best products of Japanese art, was constructed 
for him within the massive walls and deep moats of the Shogun’s 
castle. From it he witnessed and directed all the progress of his 
people, and Kioto, the home of his ancestors and of his boyhood, 
in which his own remains are now to find their last resting place, 
only knew him as an occasional visitor. 

We shall only refer to one other incident of his early days. 
The late Duke of Edinburgh was then on his second voyage round 
the world in H.M.S. Galatea, one of the smartest of the wooden 
frigates that then still lingered in the British Navy. The 
Government were informed that he would visit Japan in the 
course of his voyage, and a distracting question arose. It might 
seem that as the Emperor had already received the Diplomatic 
Representatives in audience, there could be no hesitation in his 
also receiving the son of the Queen of England, whose minister 
was the doyen of the diplomatic corps and immeasurably above 
all his colleagues in character and influence, who among them 
had been the first to recognise the true position of the Emperor, 
and had alone among them all from the first given his unwavering 
moral support to the movement which led to the restoration of 
the Imperial dignity. But it was not so. The Duke of 
Edinburgh would have to be received as an equal, and any overt 
admission of equal rank between a foreign prince and the Heaven- 
descended Emperor would be another shock to the sentiments 
of the large and still influential conservative section of the nation, 
as one more sacrilegious violation of old ideas and usages. No 
foreign prince had visited Japan for over a thousand years, but the 
annals recorded that at a much earlier date Korean princes had 
been received by Japanese Emperors, when in the full exercise 
of their administrative powers. Fortified by this precedent, the 
young Emperor. was able to proclaim to his subjects that ‘ the 
Royal Prince of England would be received according to the 
custom observed between friendly countries.’ 

Once the decision had been taken it was carried out with the 
refined and tactful hospitality that has since on many occasions 
so eminently characterised the Imperial Court in the reception 
of Royal visitors from Europe. All that concerned European — 
life and etiquette was then new to it, and in none of the palaces 
at the disposal of the Emperor were there any of the requisites 
of Furopean comfort. The Hama Go Ten, the palace by the 
shore, a picturesque summer resort of the Shogun in the days of 
his power, was, however, fitted at no small expense with 
furniture procured from Hong Kong, and placed at the Duke’s 
disposal for himself and his staff. The Galatea arrived in 
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Yokohama on the morning of the 31st of August 1869, and on the 
following day the Duke proceeded to the capital, where he was 
welcomed in the Emperor’s name by the Prince, who was after- 
wards well-known in England as Prince Komatsu. The roads had 
been cleared and repaired for his progress; the upper windows 
of the houses along them closed, so that none could look down 
on him, as though the Emperor himself was passing ; and prayers 
for his safety were offered to the God Kanjin, the god beneath 
whose protection foreign visitors had come to Japan from China 
and Korea in ancient days. 

The visit was in every way successful. All the sights of the 
capital were thrown open to the Duke; the best swordsmen, 
wrestlers, jugglers, and actors of Japan displayed their various 
accomplishments before him. He was received and welcomed by 
the Emperor in his palace, both at a formal audience and at a 
subsequent more intimate interview, in which the Emperor 
seated, with the Duke seated beside him, expressed to his visitor 
the happiness he had in thinking that * his auspicious visit would 
have the best effect in cementing the friendly relations already 
existing between the two countries.’ At the interview, Sir Harry 
Parkes, Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, then in command of the 
fleet on the China station, and Lord Redesdale, then Mr. Mitford, 
Secretary of the Legation, were present ; and on all, the tact and 
readiness of the young Sovereign in the long conversation that 
took place on an occasion that was wholly new to him, in which 
impromptu replies were occasionally required, left the impression 
of a high degree of intelligence and character, that augured well 
for the Emperor’s own share in his administration as he grew 
in manhood. In after years he received many members of the 
greatest royal and imperial families of Europe, but one peculiar 
incident of his first reception may be nofed. Lord Redesdale acted 
as interpreter between the Emperor and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
On all others, an official of the Japanese Court performed that 
duty, and this was, the present writer believes, the one and only 
occasion on which a European ever directly addressed the late 
Emperor in his own language. No exception was made even 
when Sir Ernest Satow, who spoke Japanese with the refined 
scholarship of the most accomplished of the Emperor’s own 
courtiers, became the British Minister, though the Empress was 
not invariably bound by the same rigid practice. The writer can 
recall one New Year’s reception when, standing at her Imperial 
husband’s side, she did not follow his example, but broke into a 
long conversation with Sir Ernest Satow, throughout which she 
entirely discarded the services of the lady of the Court who acted 


as her interpreter. 
At the reception which has been mentioned as having taken 
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place during the Emperor’s first brief stay in his new capital, his~ 
speech to the Diplomatic Representatives was read by a Court 
official while he maintained complete silence and remained seated 
on his throne, ‘ a languid-looking boy, swathed in masses of crape 
and silk, whose stiff folds and angles refused to acknowledge the 
most shadowy presence of animation.’ The princes and nobles 
who stood beside him also carried out ‘the same principles of 
stolid immobility even as far as the long wings of their head- 
dresses.’ It was in these terms that the audience was described 
by a contemporaneous writer. They do not harmonise with the 
descriptions we have given of the first audience at Kioto, or of 
that of the Duke of Edinburgh, which are founded, in regard to 
the first, on the writer’s memory of what he over and over again 
heard from Sir Harry Parkes, and in regard to the second, on 
his own knowledge of the time. That the Emperor was no 
languid boy, destitute of all animation, was shown by an incident 
which occurred very soon after the Duke of Edinburgh had 
sailed from Yokohama. 

The writer, in attendance on Sir Harry Parkes, happened to 
pass along the sea-front of Hama Go Ten, within a very few 
yards of its walls,in the steam cutter of H.M.S. Ocean, Sir 
Henry Keppel’s flagship. Steam cutters were not so common in 
those days as now, and even among our own ships on the China 
station it was only the flagship that was provided with one. To 
the Japanese they were entire novelties. As the cutter approached 
the walls a crowd of young courtiers in their own distinctive dress 
was seen from it to be seated in Japanese fashion in an open 
pavilion in the gardens that overlooked the sea. The moment 
they discerned the cutter one and all of them rose, and apparently 
with one accord, like a pack of merry schoolboys, rushed to the 
wall, and there gazed on the cutter and chatted with keen 
interest as she passed rapidly by. Among them Sir Harry Parkes 
had no difficulty in recognising the Emperor clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Perhaps it was curiosity to see how Europeans lived 
that induced him to visit ‘the palace by the shore’ after the 
departure of the Royal visitor for whose reception it had been 
prepared ; but whatever the reason, he was there, and evidently 
enjoying a happy day in the society of his own compeers in age 
as might any youth sound in both mind and body. The incident, 
interesting as it was, may seem trivial. It made a considerable 
impression on Sir Harry Parkes at the time, as evidence not 
only of the young Emperor’s keen animation, but of the 
relaxation that was taking place in the customs and rules which 
had hitherto fettered the inner life of the Court, and had rendered 
the Sovereign unapproachable even by his own most intimate 
courtiers. 
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The term Meiji, ‘ Enlightened Government,’ was adopted in 
1868 as the Nengo, the chronological title of the Emperor’s reign. 
At the close of 1869 the dawn of Meiji was over, and the full 
daylight of its later years of uninterrupted progress and reform 
had begun. There was peace throughout the land, the 
rejuvenescent Empire had fairly started on its great career. 
There were still domestic difficulties to be overcome. Sporadic 
risings occurred in different parts of the Emperor’s dominions, 
and last and most cruel of all, the great fief of Satsuma, which 
had taken the lead in placing him on his throne, broke out in a 
rebellion which was only crushed at an immense expense of life 
and treasure after a hardly fought war that continued through 
eight months. Several of his most trusted and capable ministers 
fell at the hands of assassins who still clung to the memories of 
days that were dead and gone and could not be recalled. But the 
goal that was indicated in the Charter Oath was ever kept steadily 
in view, and served, as few kings have been in the world’s history, 
with unflinching courage, patriotic unselfishness, stern determina- 
tion, and brilliant capacity, the goal was finally reached when 
he was the Sovereign of a great constitutional Empire, so 
powerful that its alliance was eagerly welcomed by the great 
Power of the West which had done much to aid Japan’s onward 
progress both by her own example and by ‘the services of her 
sons. 

Of the band of ministers who stood around the Emperor 
in his youth, the names of at least fifty of whom will be recorded 
in history, only five survive him ; Princes Yamagata and Oyama, 
the field-marshals of the Empire, who organised and led its 
armies to victory ; Marquis Matsugata, who equally organised its 
shattered finances and evolved national solvency out of chaotic 
bankruptcy; Marquis Inouye, who, through long and trying 
periods, administered its foreign policy with the skill of a 
diplomatist who had been born, not made; and Count Okuma, 
the pioneer of Parliaments. It was not only the well-tried 
ministers whose loss the late Emperor had to lament in 
his lifetime. Two of his near relatives, princes of his own 
blood and of his intimate confidence and affection, sacrificed 
their lives during the China War, as undoubtedly as did any 
soldier on the field of battle; and of fifteen children of whom he 
was the father no less than eleven died either in infancy or in 
early childhood. If he knew triumph and glory such as have 
fallen to the lot of few earthly sovereigns, he knew also human 
sorrow in some of its saddest forms. This may have been the 
source of one trait in his demeanour. The present writer saw 
him, throughout more than thirty years, on as many and varied 
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occasions as it was possible for any foreigner, having the entrée 
to the Court, to see the sovereign of the country in which he 
lived—never once did he see his face lightened by a smile. 

The character of the Emperor can be best judged by his life 
and acts. No foreigner could describe it from intimate know- 
ledge, and no Japanese would criticise it. But his acts show 
that he was gentle and compassionafe, full of tender mercy, which 
was always exercised in favour of the rebel, the distressed, the 
poor, even of the criminal. In his youth he signalised the arrival 
of his Empress in Tokio by granting, not only full pardon, but a 
return of some of their confiscated wealth, to the nobles and their 
retainers who had fought against his soldiers to the last in their 
wild effort to restore the fortunes of the fallen Shogun, whom 
the nation had, in accordance with traditional usage, condemned 
to death. He was rewarded by afterwards finding in them some 
of his most capable civil and military servants. . Saigo, the great 
general who had vanquished these very nobles and retainers, 
was afterwards the leader of the Satsuma rebellion. He paid for 
what he did with his life, but after his death his name was 
honoured in his gazetted restoration by the Emperor’s own orders 
to his former rank in the Imperial Army. Some remission of 
the sentences of criminals was an invariable item in every great 
national celebration, and there was no calamity of earthquake, 
fire, flood or pestilence, from all of which Japan has suffered in 
no common degree, in which the Emperor’s private purse was 
not freely and liberally opened for the relief of the consequent 
distress. His wounded soldiers knew what it was to be cheered 
by his presence at their bedsides, and they knew also how un- 
remitting was his own personal supervision of the provision that 
was made for their comfort in the field, how often his thoughts 
followed them throughout their campaigns. All he did 
harmonised with his name Mutsu Hito, the literal translation 
of which is ‘ Gentle Pity.’ 

He possessed what is perhaps the most valuable attribute in 
a sovereign, the capacity to judge men, to select the best among 
them as his advisers, and having made his choice, to give. them 
his complete confidence and to support them with unwavering 
loyalty. The words in which his ministers and generals 
throughout all his reign invariably attributed their great suc- 
cesses in civil reform and in war entirely to the virtues of their 
sovereign were therefore no empty formality, but a well-deserved 
tribute to the judgment which, uninfluenced by personal favour 
or by the claims of rank or lineage, had afforded them the 
opportunity of serving him. 
His own industry in all the affairs of State was unflagging. 
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No important council was held at which he did not preside in 
person, and the reports of all the departments and of the pro- 
ceedings in his parliament were read by himself. At a very 
early date, when his Cabinet was irreconcilably divided on the 
question of war against Korea, he showed his judgment and 
strength of will by declaring in favour of peace and curbing the 
ardent spirits who were clamouring to avenge the insults which 
they thought had been offered to them by their historic foes. 
At a still earlier date his courage and coolness in the face of 
danger were tested and proved. He paid his first visit of 
inspection to his great dockyard at Yokosuka, the Chatham of 
Japan, on New Year’s Day, 1872. During the visit a casting 
which was being made of the characters Banzai—Long live the 
Emperor—in huge dimensions, miscarried. There was a sudden 
explosion and in a moment a shower of molten fragments of the 
red-hot steel was pouring on all around. A brief panic ensued, 
in which the writer and a gallant captain of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, an expert in practical engineering, who was standing 
beside him, shared along with the other Europeans present ; but 
the Emperor never stirred from his chair, only a few yards from 
the casting, and betrayed not a trace either in face or attitude of 
being disturbed by the accident or the grave risk to which he had 
been subjected, from which he was only protected by a Japanese 
umbrella held over him by one of his own courtiers. 

He had two favourite amusements—horse-riding and the com- 
position of poetry. For a description of his talent and work as a 
poet we may refer our readers to a previous issue of this 
Review.’ As to his horsemanship, he rode both well and boldly. 
Many years ago in the mid-seventies he was present throughout 
the whole of what, to the best of the writer’s memory, were the 
earliest manoeuvres on a large scale of the newly-organised army. 
They were held on plains about forty miles to the north of 
Tokio, and on the last day heavy rain came on during the final 
parade. When all the troops had passed the saluting post the 
word was given to dispense with further formality, and the 
Emperor, his attendant courtiers, the military staff (including 
many French cavalry officers), and the invited guests from the 
foreign legations, all started at full gallop for their field quarters. 
The ride was over fully five miles of rough ground, and throughout 
it the Emperor led the way without once drawing rein. He had 
his own riding course within the palace grounds on which he 
took daily exercise, and his interest in horses was further testified 
by his frequent presence at the race meetings held twice each 
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year by the English residents of Yokohama, on which occasions 
the cup invariably presented by him was the coveted prize of the 
principal race. At one meeting this prize was won by a horse 
belonging to Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who is now H.M. 
Ambassador at Madrid, but was then Secretary of Legation in 
Japan. A few months later, at one of the usual palace functions, 
the Emperor inquired with so much interest as to the welfare 
of ‘ Tempest,’ mentioning the winning horse by name, that its 
owner thought, for a moment, His Majesty was about to express 
a wish to add the horse to the Imperial stables. His fears were 
quite unfounded. He had forgotten one of the most marked prin- 
ciples in the code of Japanese morality common to the Emperor 
and all his subjects, the principle that forbids them to deprive 
another of any possession parting with which would cause sorrow 
or regret to its owner. The Emperor had only given another 
illustration of his love of horses and of his interest in all that 
related to them. 

In his domestic life he gave to his subjects examples of 
frugality and self-denial that almost amounted to austerity. He 
had a civil list of over 300,000/. per annum, and a further revenue 
derived from estates of the Crown and from public investments 
of at least double this amount ; but while he occupied a splendid 
palace in which hospitality was dispensed, when the occasion 
for it arose, on a scale of Imperial lavishness, it may be safely 
asserted that no Court in the world was characterised by a greater 
degree of economical management in all its details than was that 
of Japan. His practical example to his people was all that the 
most conscientious and devoted Sovereign could give. That his 
theoretical teaching was not less so, will be seen by the rescript 
which he issued on the eve of the assembling of his first con- 
stitutional parliament, which is now regularly read in all schools 
of the Empire, and is regarded by Japanese with hardly less 
reverence than we render to the Ten Commandments : 


Our Imperial ancestors have founded our Empire on a basis broad and 
everlasting, and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue. Our subjects, 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 
character of our Empire, and herein also lies the source of our education. 
Ye, our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
sisters ; as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear your- 
selves in modesty and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore advance public good and promote 
common interest; always respect the Constitution and observe the laws; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of our Imperial Throne coeval with 
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heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be our good and faithful subjects, 
but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by our Imperial 
ancestors, to be observed alike by us and our subjects, infallible for all ages, 
true in all places. It is our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with you, our subjects, that we may thus all attain to the same 
virtue. 

JOsEPH H. LONGFORD. 
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